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NOTE. 


The Series of Sailing Directions for the West Indies, published by Messrs. 


ImRay AND Son, Lp. and Norte & WItson, consists of the following :— a 


Part J.—Cuba, with the Bahama Islands and Banks, the Florida Reefs, 
and the Windward Passages. 


Part II.—Haiti, Jamaica, &c. 


Part III.—The Bay of Honduras. 
Part VI.—The Gulf of Mexico. 
\g 


Part V.—Puerto Rico; the Virgin Islands and the Islands southward as 
far as the coast,—collectively known as the Caribbees. 


Part VI.—The North Coast of South America from Trinidad westward, and 
| the coast to the Bay of Honduras. 


N.B.—These sta Books form a Nautical Directory for the whole of the 
West Indies. 


is 


tae 


at THE PUBLISHERS RESPECTFULLY INVITE COMMUNICATIONS THAT MAY 
TEND TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THIS OR ANY OTHER OF THEIR WORKS. 


CONTENTS. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE ISLAND oF CusBa soe sae ar 1-8 
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Cape Maysi, 8; Baitiqueri harbour, Winds, Currents, &c., on the 
coast, Escondido, 4; Gnantanamo or Cumberland harbour, Cay- 
manera, 5; Santiago de Cuba 6; Portillo 8;.Cape de Cruz, 
Manzanillo 9; Santa Cruz, 10; Tunas, 11; Ports of Trinidad 
(Masio and Casilda), 12; Xagua, 18; Xagua bank, Cochinos bay, 
Piedras cay and reef, 14; Cazones bay, Diego Perez channel, 15 ; 
Juan Luis cays, Broa bay, Batabano and its channels, 16; Majana 
bay, Dios cays, Ayaniguas bay, San Felipe cays, Cortes bay and 
lagoon, 17; cape Corrientes, Corrientes bay, 18; cape San Antonio, 
Jardinillos bank, Largo cay, 19; Jack Taylor reef, Rosario channel, 
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Nortu-west Coast or Cusa— 
Cape San Antonio, Autonio knoll, 23; Colorados reefs, Albatros 
bank, &c., 24; Bahia Honda, 25; Bahia bank, port Cabauas, Port 


Mariel, 26; Havana, 27; point Guano, Currents on the north-west 
coast of Cuba, &c., 81. 


Nortu-zast, anp Nortu Coast or Cusa— 


General Remarks on the coast, cape Maysi, 82; Mata, Boma, 
Baracoa, 88; the Anvil mountain, ports Maravi, Navas, Caya- 
guanique, Taco and Jaragua, 84; port Cayo Moa, 85; river Moa, 
Yaguaneque, Cananova, Cebollas, Tanamo, Carbonico, Livisa 36; 
-Nipe, Banes, point Lucrecia, 37; port Sama, Naranjo 88; Vita, 
Bariay, Jururu, Gibara, 39; Padre, Malagueta, Manati, Nuevas 
Grandes 40; Nuevitas del Principe, Maternillos point, 41; Boca 
de Caravelas, Boca de Gusjaba, Romano cay, 42; Verde cay, 
Confites cay, Cruz cay, Tributarios de Minerva, 48 ; Paredon Grande 
cay, Coco cay, Frances cay, 44; Caybarien, Bajos Almedinas, river 
Sagua la Grande 45; Nicholas reef, Bahia de Cadiz cay, Cabezas, 
Cruz de Padre, Galindo, Blanco, Mono, Piedras and Monillo cays, 
46; Cardenas bay, &c., 47; Matanzas bay, 48; General obser- 
vations on the coast, 50. 


Iv. CONTENTS. 


ANGUILA OR SaLt Cay Baxnk— 


General Remarks on the bank, 50; Elbow cay light, Anguila islands, 
51; Sal cay, Tides and Currents on the bank, 52. 


Otp BauaMaA CHANNEL— 


General Remarks on the Navigation, 52; Verde cay, 53; St. 
Vincent shoal, San Domingo cay, Brothers rocks, South head, 
Magallanes bank, 54; Diamond point, Labanderas reef, Lobos cay, 
55; Guinchos or Ginger cay, General directions for navigating the 
Old Bahama channel, 56; Winds in the channel, 57. 


REMARKS UPON APPROACHING THE Coast oF CubA— 


General observations upon the navigation pag .. 57-58 


TortTuUGAS AND FLtoripa REEFs— 


Florida keys, Beacons on the Florida reefs, 58 ; Tortugas islands, 
59; Tortugas bank, Western channel 60; Rebecca and Isaac shoals ; 
Marquesas cays, 61; Key West, 62 ; Sambo keys, American shoals, 
64; Pine islands, Looe key, Newfound key, Bahia Honda 65; 
Sombrero kev, channel between the reef and Key West and islands east 
of it, 66; Coffin patches, Duck Key cut, Lower Matacumbe, Alligator 
reef 67; Watering-places along the reef, 68; Upper Matacumbe, 
Tavanier, Rodriguez keys, Largo key, &c. 69; Molasses reef, Carys- 
‘fort reef and light, Turtle harbour, Xc., 70; Legare anchorage, 
Fowey rocks, 71; cape Florida, Tides at cape Florida, 72. 


WINvDWARD CHANNEL: Jamaica to Cape Maysi and Cape St. Nicholus— 
General remarks on the navigation and on the currents 72-75 
WinpwarpD Passacks— 


General description of the Bahama islands, 74; Currents and Tides 
of the Bahamas, Bank Blink, Crooked Island passage, 76; Great 
Inagua, 77; Little Inagua, Hogsties reef, 79; Mira-por-vos rocks, 
80; Crooked islands and description of tha various islands of the 
group, 81; Bird rock, Diana Bank, Raum cay, 83; San Salvador 
island, 84; Conception island, Samana cay, Plava cays, 85; 
Mariguana island 86; Caicos islands, and description of the various 
islands of the group 87-91; Turk islands and description of the 

_ various islands of the group 91-94 ; Mouchoir bank, Silver bank, 94 ; 
Navidad bank, 95. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE WINDWARD PassaGes — 


Crooked Island passage, 95; Caicos passage, 96; Turk Islands 
passage, 97; Silver Bank passage, 99. 


CONTENTS. v. 


Bauama Istanps anp Banks — 


General observations on the Islands and Banks, the Winds, &c., 99-100. 
Great Bahama bank.—New Providence, 100 ; Nassau harbour, 101 ; 
South-west bay, 102; Douglas and Fleeming channels, Eleuthera 
island, 103; Tarpum Bay, Cat island, 104; Exuma islands, Long 
island, &c., 105; Jumentos cays, 106; Andros island, Tongue of the 
Ocean, 107; Grassy Creek cays, Long Bay, 108; Golding and Big- 
wood cays, 109; Blanket sound, Mastic point, Nicol’s town, Berry 
islands, 110; Great Stirrap cay, Slaughter harbour, Great harboar, 
Market Fish Cays, 111; Bond, and Whale cays, South Stirrup cay, 
Gingerbread ground, 112; Isaac cays, &c., 118; Bemini islands, 
Moselle bank, &c., 114; Turtle rocks, Gun cay, Cat cays, 115; 
Riding rocks, 116; Orange cays, Roquilla rocks, 117; Hurricane 
flats, General remarks on crossing the Bank, 118. 
Little Bahama bank.—Great Abaco, 119; Cheroki sound, Little 
harbour cay, Elbow cay, 120; Man-of-War cay, Whale cay, 121; 
Matanilla reef, Bahama island, 122; Memory rock, Whiie sand ridge, 
&e., 123. 
CRooKED IsLanps To New ProvipENcE— 
General observations on the Navigation ve bee 123-125 
CrookED ISLAND THROUGH Exuma Sounp to New ProvipeEncE— 
General observations on the Navigation... a ae 125 
APPROACHING Nassau AND Havana FROM BastwaRbp — 


General remarks on the Navigation... eee 126-128 


APPENDIX. 


TABLE OF GEOGRAPHICAL PUusITIONS a wes ee Bind 129-181 


LIGHTS. 


The following is a complete List of the Lights shown at this date, January 1st. 
1900, within the limits of the Navigation described in this work. Asa full 
description of them is given in the pages mentioned it is unneceseary to add 
more detailed particulars :— 


Cape Maysi . 
Guantanamo 


Santiago de Cuba . 


Cape de Cruz . 
Xagua 


Cochinos Bay 


Diego Perez Cay . 


Batabano 


Cape San Antonio. 


Havana 
Baracoa . 

Cape Lucrecia . 
Port Gibara 
Port Nuevitas . 


Maternillos Point . 


Paredon Grande Cay . 


Port Caybarien 


Rio Sagua la Grande . 


Bahia de Cadiz 
Cruz de Padre. 
Piedras Cay 


CUBA.* 


PAGE 
Fixed ; visible 17 miles 


Two small lights, with coloured fice ow 
Fixed and aces every minute; visible 22 


miles . . . 7 
Kived (flash red every 8 B minutes) ; visible 16 
miles . . 9 


Fiaed (flashing every Q mniiiaten) : visible 14 
miles. Uncertain whether exhibited. . . 18 
Fived ; visible 7 miles. . . ....~. «214 
Lightvessel. Fixed; visible 12 miles . . . 15 
A small fived light . . . .. a ae es; EG 
Iived (flash every 80 scons) visible 16 
miles .. . ete & eds AD 
Revolves every 30 seconde ; "visible 18 miles . 27 
Fiwved ; visible9 miles. . . ... =. . 84 
Revolves (red) every minute; visible 15 miles . 88 
Fixed; visiblel1Q.miles. . . . . . . . 89 


Fived ; visible 9 miles. . . sho oe RI 
Fiaed (flash every fifty-three saéurida)’ ; visible 
17 miles . ... . 42 


Fized (flash every iniiiuta)s ; visible 19 ae . 44 
Fived white; visible 18 miles. On Frances 

COBY coe. A> Se Ms et See, HO oe ot 
Fived; visible 8 miles. . ..... . 46 
Revolves every minute; visible 20 miles . . 46 
Fiaed ; visible 10 miles. Not reliable . . 46 
Fined (flash red AMS | 2 ae ; visible 14 

miles . . We Sok: MAT 


* In consequence of the late Hispano-American war, the lights on the coast of Cuba 


should not be depended upon. 


ter. 


Some may be discontinued; others altered in charac- 


Diana Cay : 
Port Matanzas . 


Dry Tortugas 


Rebecca shoal 


Key West 


American Shoal 


Four-foot shoal 
Sombrero Key . 


LIGHTS. 


Fized ; visible 7 miles 


East Washerwoman . 


Shoal ‘ 
East Turtle Shoal. 
Alligator Reef . 


Hen and Chickens 
Carysfort Reef . 


Cape Florida 


Fived ; visible 18 miles . 


FLORIDA REEF. 
Fixed ; with red sector, visible 18 miles. 
Loggerhead cay 


Fized ; with three od aaelare. visible 14 niles 
On Garden cay 


Flashing, white and red alternately ; risible 18 
miles 


On Sand Key. Fined and ach white aa red 
every 2 minutes; visible 18 miles 

On Key West. Fived ; with red sectors, visible 
15 miles 

In N.W. channel, on iopileg: 
red; visible 12 miles 

On Fort Taylor causeway, also on shed o1 on light- 
house wharf ; two fived red leading lights 

Flashes every 5 seconds, with three 7ed sectors ; 


ae) 


‘ived white and 


visible 16 miles. On piles 
Fixed white ; on beacon. (See page viii. i). 
Fized, with three red sectors ; visible 18 miles. 
On piles ee ee 
Fixed white ; on beacon. (See page viii.) . 
Fized white ; on beacon eS ee ee 
Fixed white ; on beacon. (See page viii.) . 


White and red apne 
piles . , Ox Xe ae 

Fixed red ; on beacon, " (Bee page viii.) . . 

Flash every 80 seconds, with three ved sectors ; 
visible 16 miles. On piles. 

Fixed, with three red sectors ; visible 16 miles. 
On Fowey Rocks. On piles 


visible 18 miles. On 


BAHAMA ISLANDS AND BANKS. 


Salt Cay Bank . 
Lobos Cay . 
Great Inagua 


Crooked Islands 
Bird Rock . 


San Salvador Island . 


Cockburn Harbour 
On Salt Cay . , 


Fixed ; visible 15 miles. 
Fixed ; wsible 16 miles 
Revolves every minute ; visible 17 anil. 
On pier at Matthew town, small fixed red light 
Fixed ; visible 17 miles. On Castle island 
Revolves every 14 minutes ; visible 17 miles . 
Double-flashing every 80 seconds ; visible 19 
mniles oS ee a, SS 


Fized ; visible 9 lea: 
Fixed, red and white ares. . . 


On Elbow cay . 


or 


9 


61 


62 


Vill. LIGHTS. 


PAGE. 


Tark Island . . . Flash every 80 seconds; visible 15 miles. 
Also amall fived light at town . 


Nassau Harbour . . On Hog island. fixed, changed to red whee 

the bar is dangerous. . . ... . +. 42101 
Athol Island . . . Fixed; visible8 miles. . .... . +.410i1 
Egg Island. . . . Fived; visible 10 miles . . . . . . . 108 
Tarpum Bay . . . Fixed; visible 7 miles. . . . . . . . 104 
Ship Channel . . . J*ived (white and red); viaible 8 miles . . . 105 
Clarence Harbour. . Fived; visible 7 miles. . . .. . . . 106 
Fresh Creek . . . Fixed; visible6 miles. . . . . . . . 109 
Great Stirrup Cay . Fived; visible 12miles . . . . . . .1i11 
Great Isaac Rock. . Tevolves in 80 seconds; visible 16 miles . . 118 
Gun Cay . . . .  Revolves (red) in 90 seconds ; visible 12 miles 115 
Great Abaco . . . fevolves every minute; visible 20 miles . . 119 
Cheroki Sound. . . Iived red; visible6 miles . . . . =. . 120 
Little Harbour. . . Iixed green; visible6 miles. . . . . . 120 
Elbow Cay . . . . Fiwed; visible 14 miles . . . . . . . 1221 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION. 


FLORIDA REEFS. 


The following lights have been recently established in Hawk channel, in- 

side Florida reefs :— 

FOUR-FOOT SHOAL (Delaware heads).—A fixed white light on Four- 
foot shoal beacon, 81 feet above high water. Approximate position, 

lat, 24° 88’ 20” N., long. 81° 83’ 50” W. 
The beacon is a square black pyramidal structure, with D. H. in 
white on each side, on piles in 83 feet water. 

EAST WASHERWOMAN SHOAL.—A /ixed white light on East Washer- 
woman shoal beacon, at 30 feet above high water. Approximate 
position, lat. 24° 40° 0” N., long. 81° 4’ 25” W. 

The beacon is a square black pyramidal structure, with E.W. in 
white on each side, on piles in 84 feet water. 

EAST TURTLE SHOAL.—A fied white light from the East Turtle shoal 
beacon, at 81 feet above high water. Approximate position, 
lat, 24° 48’ 15” N., long. 80° 56’ 10” W. 

The beacon is a square black pyramidal structure, having KE. T. in 
white on each side, on piles in 11} feet water. 

HEN AND CHICKENS.—A fixed red light from the Hen and Chickens 
beacon, at 81 feet above high water. Approximate position, lat. 
24° 55’ 50” N., long. 80° 88’ 0” W. 

The beacon is a square red pyramidal structure, on piles in 16 feet 
water, with H. & C. in white on each side, near the shoalest part of 
Hen and Chickens shoal, 


WEST INDIES DIRECTORY. 


CUBA AND THE BAHAMAS, ée. 


*,* The Bearings and Courses throughout this Work are Magnetic, unless 
otherwise expressed. The Variation ut present (1900) is as follows :— 


Cape Maysi (Cuba) 03° E. Old Bahama Channel, 13° E. 
Cape Cruz », 12° EF. Lucrecia Point (Cuba), 1° E. 
XAagua 99 2° E. Florida Strait, 1 to 2° EF. 
Cape San Antonio,, 4° E. Nassau Harbour, 02° FE. 
Havana » 8° £. Winduard Passages, Nil. 
St. Nicholas Channel, 23° E. Great Inaqgua Island, 03° E. 


The average annual decrease is probably about 2 minutes. 

The Distances are in Nautical miles,—60 to a Degree of Latitude. The 
Nautical Mile is about 6086 English feet, usually reckoned as 6000=2000 
yards=1000 fathoms; also the Nautical Mile=1855 metres=1°855 kilo- — 
metres.* 

A cable is considered to be one-tenth of a Nautical Mile, and equal to 100 
Fathoms. 

The Depths are those at low water spring tides. 


CUBA. 


GENERAL Remarxks.—Cuba, the largest and finest of the West India 
islands, was discovered by Columbus in 1492, and first settled by the Spaniards 
in 1511; in whose possession it remained, with the exception of a short in- 
terval, until the year 1898 when it was ceded to the United States, after the 


* A Nautical mile is 6086°424 feet, using Bessel’s measurement ofthe Globe. Itis 
sometimes erroneously called a ‘‘ Minute.’’ It must not be mistaken for a Minute of 
Latitude, although it closely coincides with it. A Minute of Latitude, that is, a Minute 
of the Arc of a Meridian, is of variable length, increasing from the Equator to the Poler, 
being, according to Bessel’s measurement, 6045°83 feet at the Equator 6076:1 feet in 
latitude 45°, 6083-338 feet in latitude 52°, and 6106-6 feet at the Poles. 
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Hispano-American war. [ts extreme length is about 624 miles, with a 


breadth, throughout four-fifths of its length, not exceeding 50 miles. Its 


coast contains many good harbours, but the greater part of it is beset with 
shoals, reefs, cays, and rapid currents, which render its navigation difficult 
and dangerous. A chain of mountains runs through the length of the island ; 
these are lofty in the east, but gradually decrease in elevation towards the 
west, till they become slightly undulating hills, which rise with a gentle 
ascent to a height of 250 or 850 feet above the level of the sea. Low and 
level tracts occur only on the southern coast. The largest level track—viz., 
that which occupies the space between Batabano and Xayua—is a swamp, 
extending 8 or 4 miles inland. 

The island of Cuba is divided into two departments—one Western (depart- 
mento occidental), the other Eastern (departmento oriental) ; its area, in- 
cluding the neighbouring small islands, is about 48,000 square miles. 

The principal places in the West department are—Bahia-Honda, Bejucal, 
Cardenas, Cienfuegos, Colon, Guanabacoa, Guanjay, Giiines, Havana, Jaruco, 
Matanzas, Pinar del Rio, Remedios, Santa Maria del Rosario, San Antonio, 
Sagua, San Cristobal, Santiago, Santo Spiritus, Trinidad, and Villa Clara. 

Of these Havana is the chief town and seaport, and also the capital of the 
island, with a population of 250,000. The other seaports in the department 
are Matanzas, Cardenas, Trinidad, Cienfagos, Sagua la Grande, Remedios, 
and Batabano. . 

The principal places in the East department are—Bayamo, Baracoa, Caney, 
Cobre, Guantanamo, Holguin, Jiguani, Manzanillo, Nuevitas, Puerto- 
Principe, and Tunas. 

The other seaports in the department are Nuevitas, pane Cruz, Gibara, 
Manzanillo, Baracoa, and Quantanamo. 

The principal imports are—rice, salt-fish, hams and _— jerked-beef, 
lard, butter, cheese, flour, wine, ale, and occasionally cattle and pigs. 

The principal exports are—sugar, molasses, rum, coffee, cotton, timber, 
copper ore, bees’ wax, honey, tobacco and cigars. 

The rainy season commences in June and ends about September. The 
N.E. Trade-wind blows over the whole island from March to October; during 
the remaining months it frequently has a northerly direction, sometimes 
changing to N.W. and blowing with great strength. On the north coast, in 
the fine season, the sea breeze is regular, commencing about 11 or 12 o'clock, 
and giving place to the land breeze as the evening advances; it has been 
found, however, that the Trade-wind is the prevalent one on this shore of the 
island, and also that winds from South and East frequently prevail in the 
morning, and shift from E.N.E. to N.E. towards evening. At Havana the 
sea breeze usually sets in about 10h. a.m. On the south coast there are 
alternate land and sea-breezes, the land-wind springing up shortly after 
sunset. 

Fevers of different degrees of malignity prevail from May to November, 
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and occasionally throughout the year ; amongst these the yellow fever is the 
most dangerous ; all the seaports are subject to it, but it is generally driven 
away by the ‘ Nortes”” or north winds, which blow at short intervals and 
with great force from November to April. 

Cuba has no large rivers, and only a few of them are navigable for small 
boats as much as 2 or 8 miles inland. The capital, Havana, is situated on 
the north coast, and has an excellent harbour. 

The coasts of Cuba are extremely foul, excepting the following parts :— 
From cape Maysi to cape Cruz on the south side; from cape Maysi to point 
Maternillo on the N.E. part; and from port Mariel to Matanzas on the 
north coast. Almost all the other parts have, to a considerable distance, 
shallows, cays, and reefs, so numerous and thickly scattered that barriers are 
formed in several places which prevent access to the shores of the island. 


SOUTH COAST OF CUBA. 


CAPE MAYSI, the most easterly point of the east front of Cuba, 
consists of a low beach, which cannot be clearly seen until close to, and as a 
dangerous reef extends from it eastward nearly a mile it should not be 
approached too closely. From the cape the coast begins to be high and 
clean, and trends about South 24 miles to Ouemado point, between which 
and Negra point the coast falls back westward, and forms a bight known as 
Cala del Obando. Negra point is distant 5 miles in a south-westerly direc- 
tion from Ouemado point, and thence the coast takes a convex sweep south- 
ward and westward 7 miles as far as Caleta point. 

Light.—A jixed white light, at an elevation of 128 feet above the sea, is 
exhibited from the lighthouse about 2 miles north of cape Maysi, visible 17 
miles. The tower is round, with an octagonal base, and stands about 55 yards 
from the sea. 

In approaching this end of the island from the N.E. several conspicuous 
peaks of the Cobre mountains present themselves. The most remarkable is 
the Cerro del Yunque or the Anvil, about 27 miles westward of Maysi 
lighthouse, and a short distance south-westward of Baracoa, for which it is a 
good guide. Great care should be taken when rounding cape Maysi in the 
night, for there are no soundings to serve as a guide; and the westerly 
current is often strong, especially during the winter months. 

From cape Maysi to point Negra, the shore ought not to be approached 
nearer than 6 miles, as the coast lies open to the breezes, and affords no 
anchorage. From point Negra to Baitiqueri there is no risk in running 
along shore at the distance of a mile; and along this part, and to leeward 
of the various points thereon, vessels may anchor in any suitable depth of 
water, from 85 to 7 fathoms, but the best ground is in 16 fathoms, where 
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they will be a good distance from the shore. In this part several rivers 
disembogue, from which excellent water may be obtained. 

‘Cape Guanos or Ocoa point lies south-westward of point Caleta. Within 
this cape is the bay of Ocoa, in which there is good anchorage. The an- 
choring mark is the easternmost point, distant about 1} miles in a line with 
the table-land of St. Nicholas mole, bearing E.S.E. The depths are from 
85 to 7 fathoms, but 16 or 17 fathoms are the best. Two rivulets of fresh 
water run into the bay. 

Baitiqueri Harbour is small, with a very narrow entrance ; the depths 
are 15 and 20 feet, and therefore only sufficient to receive small vessels. It 
is well sheltered from all winds, and at the further end has a rivulet of the 
same name, whence water may be obtained. 

The opening between the mountains, indicating the entrance to this port, 
is not distinctly seen until within a mile of the entrance ; from the offing the 
mountains appear continuous, and when approaching from the southward a@ 
vessel should bring the sugar-loaf (Azucar Pan) to bear North, and steer for 
it on that bearing ; on the eastern side of the entrance the hills are of conical 
shape, and on the western side the land rises in terraces. 

Between the outer entrance points the channel is half a cable wide, but 
in the narrowest part it is only 50 feet in breadth, with a depth of 2 fathoms 
increasing to 8} fathoms; the reefs on both sides of the channel are seen 
when a quarter of a mile from the entrance. There is a depth of 9 to 15 
feet water within the entrance, over maddy bottom. 

From Baitiqueri harbour the coast trends about 8.W. 5 miles to Tortu- 
guilla point, and thence W. 4 S. 8 miles to the river Yateras. From this, 
at about 4 miles in a S.W. 458. direction, is Malano point, and 8 miles 
W. +S. from it, lies the entrance of port Escondido, or hidden port. Alb 
the coast between Baitiqueri and port Escondido is believed to be clean and 
quite safe at the distance of a mile. 

Winds.—Between cape Maysi and Baitiqueri the coast is sufficiently 
protected from North and N.E. winds, which prevail during the winter 
months, except the part between Pintado and Caleta points, where the N.E. 
winds, which blow hard, cause much sea. The land winds prevail all the 
year round at night, and blow fresh during the North and N.E. winds, which 
much facilitates a vessel making easting, if the coast be kept close aboard so 
as to take advantage of them, as they do not reach far seaward. From 
Baitiqueri to Guanos point the coast can be approached to the distance of a 
mile, but from the latter point round cape Maysi the coast should not be 
approached at night within 6 miles. 

Current.—aAt a short distance from the coast the stream of the flood sets 
westward and that of the ebb eastward. The general current runs constantly 
westward during the months of July, August, and September, and its rate 
varies with the force of the winds. 

Port Escondido is sheltered from all winds, and within it are various 
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bays, fit for all classes of vessels. The entrance is very narrow, for between 
the outer points it is only one cable wide; and as each of them is fringed 
with a reef, of which the windward one runs off one-third of a cable, the 
channel is only 90 yards wide, but presents no windings, and the whole 
Jength of the narrow strait is not more than 14 cables. To enter this 
harboar, it is desirable to place a boat on the outward point of the windward 
reef, which is about mid-length of the channel, as it will serve as a mark by 
which to sail in. It is then necessary to bring the vessel's head N. 48° W., 
and ran in that direction, passing close to the boat, and when passed the 
inner point to leeward anenoreee may be obtained in 6 or 64 fathoms, on 
olay. 

As there are no leading marke in this harbour, a vessel should keep i in 
mid-channel. Vessels seldom run into this port, but if bound there, should 
obtain a pilot. 

GUANTANAMO or CUMBERLAND HARBOUR.—From Sik 
Escondido the coast trends in a westerly direction to Guantanamo, a distance 
of 12 miles ; and along the whole length it is clean, and contains some small 
sandy coves. The port of Guantanamo is very extensive, and perfectly 
sheltered from all winds. The east side of the entrance is a round hilly 
bluff, barren but of a green colour ; the western point is low and woody, and 
has on it a look-out house erected on piles. | 

As the entrance is approached from southward, a remarkable light-coloured 
cliff will be seen, on the side of a hill, at some distance inland. To sail in, 
bring this cliff to bear N. by W., or N. by W. $4 W., and run in with that 
bearing until Fisherman point, (which is sandy and has, or had, two huts on 
it) opens. Having opened Fisherman point, steer N. by E. 4 E. or N.N.E., 
until the huts bear E. by S., then haul up N.K. or N.E. by E. for the an- 
chorage, where a vessel may lie in 6 or 7 fathoms, on mud, with Fisherman 
point bearing S. by E. or 8.5.1. 

A reef lies off the point a short distance south-west of Fisherman point, 
and must be avoided; it is about 14 or 2 cables in length N. by W. and 
8. by E., and 20 to 80 fathoms in breadth; has 16 or 17 feet on the shoalest 
part, 34 fathoms within it, and 5 fathoms close to its outer edge, which is 
about 23 or 8 cables from shore. 

Ships from westward may approach the west head to 2 cables, but when they 
are within it, must haul more eastward, in order to avoid a flat that extends 
from Augusta, or Guantanamo river, nearly in a direction towards the light- 
coloured cliff, and to nearly one-third across the harbour towards Fisherman 
point. It may be approached by the lead, as the soundings towards it are 
regular, but do not approach the eastern shore nearer than 3 cables. There 
is no bottom at a short distance, without the points of the entrance; 
between them are 20 or 18 fathoms, decreasing regularly to 8 or 7 


fathoms. 
Caymanera, on the western side of the bay, 6 miles within the entrance, 
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is a small village consisting of a few houses and the railway terminus ; the 
latter is connected with the town of Guantanamo, 15 miles distant. 

The anchorage off Caymanera can be reached by a narrow channel. 

Lights.—A small light is exhibited on each of the two angles of the mole- 
head at Caymanera (port Guantanamo) ; one lantern (the northern) has two 
white and two red glasses, the other (the southern) two whzte and two green 
glasses, the coloured glasses being turned towards the bay. 

A fixed red light is exhibited on Windward point, east side of entrance to 
Guantanamo bay ; it is visible 14 miles. 

From Guantanamo the coast trends in a westerly direction about 20 miles, 
to Berraco point, and is sufficiently clear to permit ships to pass in at the 
distance of a mile. Berraco poiut may be known by a hill which rises on it, 
and thence the coast bends to northward, and forms the bay of cape Baxo, or 
Low cape, whence it trends westward to the river Juragua, which is 10 miles 
distant from point Berraco. The coast between cape Baxo and Juragua is 
named Los Altares, or the Altars, because it forms three separate beachy 
bays, separated from each other by high scarped mountains. 

From the river Juragua to the entrance of the harbour of Santiago de 
Cuba, the distance is 9 miles. The coast is clean, and may be passed at a 
mile distant ; the rivers Sardinero and Aguadores disembogue in this space. 

Daiquiri is an open roadstead about 16 miles east of the Morro castle at 
entrance to Santiago harbour. It is an iron ore shipping port, and has a 
custom-house, Inspector of Customs, and a United States Health Officer. 

There is a large pier, also a wharf for merchandise. There are five large 
iron buoys in the bay for mooring purposes. 

The depth of water is from 28 to 85 feet alongside the pier and 15 feet 
alongside the wharf. There is a steam derrick on the wharf. 

The harbour is partly protected from winds by a promontory to the eastward, 
and vessels can load nearly all the year. There are about five days a year, 
generally in the autumn, when vessels cannot load on account of wind and 
sea. 

About two to three hundred thousand tons of iron ore are exported yearly. 
There is a regular pilot stationed at Daiquiri and pilotage is compulsory. A 
fresh-water pipe runs to the iron pier, also to the merchandise wharf, and 
vessels can obtain water. Ordinary commissary supplies are obtainable. 

SANTIAGO DE CUBA.—This harbour is good, but the entrance, 
being very narrow and crooked, is difficult to take. On the east point stands 
the Morro castle, and somewhat further in is Estrella castle, which is sepa- 
rated from the first by a bay, at the end of which is another battery. A rocky 
shoal extends from the Morro point about 2} cables. Off the west point of 
entrance is another, which stretches from the point southward about a cable. 
A buoy, showing a white light, is moored on the edge of Diamante bank (west 
side of entrance). Between these two shoals lies the channel, which at its en- 
trance is a cable in width, but further in is reduced by about one-third of a 
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cable; so that, when abreast of the bay, between the Morro and Estrella 
castles, which is the narrowest part, it is only two-thirds of a cable in width ; 
and from this it continues of the same breadth until past Smith cay, when 

the harbour begins to open. | 

The city of Caba is of considerable dimensions, and the most ancient in 
the island, and is built-on the side of a gentle slope at the north-east corner 
of the port. The principal products are coffee and copper ore. It cuntains 
& population of about 30,000. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 20 feet high, built of iron and coloured white, 
stands at 100 yards eastward of the Morro castle, and exhibits a fixed white 
light, flashing every minute. The light is 220 feet above the sea, and 
visible 22 miles.* 

Directions.—To take this harbour, vessels should keep 1} to 2 miles 
from shore, until Estrella castle bears N.E. by N.; when steer for it, taking 
care not to bring it eastward of that bearing, ard pass Morro point close to, 
in order to avoid the ledge extending from the western point of entrance. 
Keep the eastern shore aboard until the Estrella is passed, then steer in 
mid-channel between the shore and Smith cay, on the south end of which 
there is a small village where pilots reside. 

When off the north end of the cay, a buoy showing a red light will be seen 
lying on the west end of a flat ledge, ranning off from point Gorda, the inner 
point of what may be termed the outer channel; and a little within it is a 
pile beacon, both of which should be left to eastward. To clear this spit 
keep the north angle of the Estrella just open east of Smith cay, until the 
city comes open, when haul up for the inner channel. Having rounded the 
spit, a buoy showing a white light will be seen on the Colorado shoal, in the 
middle of the channel, which must be kept to port; point Gorda cliff south 
of it being clear of danger. Then steer along the eastern shore, which is 
steep to, and pass southward and eastward of Ratones cay, on which there is 
& magazine. 

Having passed this cay steer about N. by E., passing westward of the white 
buoy on the Piedra de la Compadres, the outer of two small shoals; on the 
inner one there is a dry rock. Then haul up for the city, and anchor as 
most convenient according to the vessel’s draught, as the depth decreases 
gradually towards the upper part of the harbour. A vessel will have a good 
berth in 8 fathoms water, at about half a mile from the city, with Ratones 
cay 8.8.W. 4 W. and the flagstaff on the south battery E.S.E. In leaving, 
it will be advisable to drop down to the entrance with the sea-breeze on the 
previous evening, to be in readiness for the land-wind on the following morn- 
jog. Vessels should take a pilot. 

In order to enter Santiago de Cuba, the wind should be about E.8.E., which 
will enable a sailing vessel to anchor in the outer part of the port ; but to 


* Light disabled, temporary sized white light of small power now shown (1898). 
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proceed to the anchorage off the tewn the wind should be as far southward as 
8.E. by E. 80 as to weather the Colorado shoal. Vessels leave the port with 
the land-wind—which lasts all the year round, and which should be as far 
northward as N.E. by E., as from the buoy of Gorda point she will have to 
lie ap about S.E. by E., for the channel between Smith cay and Gasper 
point east of it. With very light winds a sailing vessel should neither 
enter nor leave the port. 

During the rainy season the current is very strong in the siiaiial at the en- 
trance of the port, when it can neither be entered nor quitted without a 
steady breeze. Pilots reside at the small town of Socapa almost at the en- 
trance, and go out when the look-out man makes the signal. At the head 
of the port there is a careening place, and naval stores may be obtained. 

Coal.—Vessels of not more than 12 feet draught can go alongside the 
wharf northward of Cariviza cove at high water to coal. The depth along- 
side is about 14 feet, but there are not more than 12 feet' 16 yards outside 
the wharf, and 10 feet the same distance from the north end of the wharf. 

Tides.—It it is high water at Santiago de Cuba, fall and change, at 8h. 
80m. ; and the rise of tide is 2 feet. 

Winds.—Within the port rqualls are frequent between May and October, 
bringing much rain and wind, especially if they come from N.E. The land- 
winds are constant during the night, weak from May until October, but fresh 
in the dry months and northerly winds ; sometimes they begin to blow.at 
9 p.m., at other times they do not commence until early morning, yet they 
almost always last until a little before the sea-breeze sets in between 9 and 
‘10 a.m.; between the two winds there is an interval of calm. 

Sailing vessels should avoid running into the calm near the Morro, espe- 
cially if there be much sea outside. From May till October storms from the 
‘S.E. take place all along the coast, when the weather is so thick and dirty 
as to completely obscure it; during which it is dangerous to endeavour to 
make the port, as it is then difficult to recognise, and the sea is so heavy at 
the entrance as occasionally to close it. 

Coast.—From Santiago de Cuba the coast continues to trend westward, 
forming various bays; but their anchorages are of little consideration, and 
only used by coasters. Upon this coast are the Montanas del Cobre, or 
Copper mountains, which are about 11 miles distant from Santiago. About 
54 miles west from Santiago de Cuba there is another very high mountain, 
the Peak of Tarquino, 8400 feet above the sea, and an excellent landmark : 
and beyond that, at 16 miles from cape de Cruz, there is another called the 
Ojo del Toro. 

Portillo, about 24 miles eastward of cape de Cruz, is the only opening of 
importance on this part of the shore, where vessels will find good temporary 
anchorage, and a watering-place. The harbour may be recognised by three 
perpendicular white cliffs, which form the western side of the entrance, and 
the low swampy land on the east side. Both points are foul to a short dis- 
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tance, but the reefs are steep-to, and the sea breaks heavily ou them. The 
interior is obstructed by sand banks, which are pointed out by stakes. 
There are 7 fathoms of water in the centre of the channel. Vessels of more 
than 12 feet draught should not proceed further in than to bring the south 
entrance point of inner harbour to bear N.E. by E. Those of less than 12 
feet draught can go inside and find shelter from all winds, but the anchorage 
space is confined. The outer anchorage is unsafe with winds from E.S.B. 
to south. 

Soundings appear to extend to a short distance all along this part of the 
coast, and in moderate weather a vessel may anchor in 6 or 7 fathoms water 
off the sandy beach at the foot of Tarquino. Westward of Portillo the depths 
are 12 to 6 fathoms at from 2 to 4 miles off shore. The soundings are 
irregular, varying suddenly from 6 to 84 fathoms; but the bottom is easily 
seen, and there is no difficulty in picking out a sandy spot. 

CAPE de CRUZ is the last place on this part of the island where the 
coast is clean. It is about 106 miles from Santiago; and vessels may sail 
along the whole intervening coast at the distance of 9 miles. 

Light.—A stone lighthouse on cape de Cruz exhibits a fixed white light, 
with a red flush every three minutes, at 114 feet above the sea, visible 16 
miles. ts approximate position is lat. 19° 50’ N., long. 77° 444’ W. 

Caution.— Vessels passing the light should keep well off the coast to avoid 
the reef which it is designed to mark. Vessels bound to Manzanillo will 
find pilots at the lighthouse. This light will warn vessels of their approach 
to cape de Cruz, and to the shoals and small islands which extend along the 
coast from the cape to the north-westward. 

The land over cape de Cruz appears conspicuously when bearing E.N.E., 
and has two or three hummocks, which are formed by the high land east- 
ward of it. English point (Panta del Inglis) is very remarkable, having two 
sudden drops, and terminating in a perpendicular point. A reef extends 
from the cape south-westward about 2 or 8 miles, on which the sea breaks 
heavily. 

Manzanillo.—From cape Cruz the coast runs in a north-easterly direc- 
dion 45 miles to Manzanillo. The bay of Manzanillo is 8 miles wide formed 
between the mouth of the river Yara on the north and Caymanera point on 
the south. The shore is low and covered with mangroves, and the water 
is shallow. 

The extensive chain of reefs and cays which skirts this part of the coast 
commences about 15 miles to the north-east of Cape Cruz, with the great 
bank of Buena Esperanza, and extends as far westward as Maria Aguilar 
point. The entrance towards Manzanillo is by the narrow channel of Balan- 
dras, having from 23 to 83 fathoms in it. It is formed by the cays at the 
south-east extreme of Buena Esperanza and those bordering the coast of 
Cuba ; as it is narrow and intricate, vessels should take a pilot. 

Beacons.—Nine wooden beacons, each showing about 10 feet above 
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high water, have been erected to mark some of the dangers between cape 
Craz and Balandras cays. White beacons, each with a square top-mark, 
are on the eastern side of the channels; and red beacons, each with a tri- 
angular top-mark, point upwards, are on the western side. Not to be de- 
pended. upon. 

Laberinto de Doce Leguas, or Twelve-league labyrinth, is a dangerous 
range of low cays and reefs, which extend ina W.N.W. and E.8.E. direction, 
70 miles from cape Cruz. They are steep-to and should be given a wide 
berth as the lead is no guide. Inside these reefs the space is called the 
White Ground ; it is encumbered with reefs and small islets. There are 
several channels through these cays for small vessels, but a pilot is always 
necessary. The principal openings are Cuatro-reales channel, East channel, 
Caballones channel, and Boca Grande, leading to several excellent harbours 
formed by these cays. 

SANTA CRUZ.—tThis port, which is situated on the coast, inside the 
Laberinto de Doce Leguas, is said to be accessible for all classes of vessels, 
if in charge of a pilot ; it has a population of about 1,200, but is of no great 
commercial importance. 

Cuatro Reales channel.—The Cuatro Reales is the channel most 
commonly used by vessels visiting Santa Cruz. It is bounded on the west 
by the group of cays situated on Leriza bank, and on the east by a similar 
group, of which Ceiba is the south-westernmost, and is a good mark for 
identifying the channel, being covered with trees. 

The channel is about 5 miles in length, and varies from 1 to 2 miles in 
breadth, with reported depths of 11 to 12 fathoms, and is therefore probably 
available for all classes of vessels, but the chart is unreliable, Within 
Cuatro Reales channel, to within about 8 or 4 miles of Santa Cruz, the 
depths gradually decrease from 10 to 6 fathoms, smooth water, fully pro- 
teeted by the outlying cays; thence to the town there is apparently only 
sufficient water for light or moderate draught vessels. As the water is clear 
most of the dangers will be seen from aloft. 

Ceiba bank.—Ceiba bank is an isolated bank with a depth of 2 fathoms 
lying in the fairway of the entrance to Cuatro Reales channel, at about 14 
miles W. by S. of Ceiba cay; there is deep water in the channel on either 
side of it, but that to the westward being wider is preferable. Ceiba bank 
and the points of the reef bordering Cuatro Reales channel are marked by 
beacons, but no dependence must be placed on them. 

Directions.— Vessels from the eastward having rounded cape Cruz at a 
distance of about 7 miles, should steer about N. by W. 4 W. for Ceiba cay, 
which is readily distinguished from the namerous other cays westward of it. 
by its tall trees, and which are visible from 8 to 10 miles. On this course, 
long before the cays are sighted, the bottom is irregular, there being patches 
of coral with depth of 5 to 8 fathoms, but these may be avoided by naviga- 
ting from aloft. When Carapacho cay bears about N.W. steer for it on that 
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bearing, which will lead westward of Ceiba bank, supposed to be marked by 
a beacon on its west side. When aboat one mile from Carapacho, the vessel 
will be past Ceiba bank and should then steer to pass eastward of the beacon 
at the cay forming the turning point on the west side of the channel ; thence 
in the fairway between the two cays to the northward, and eastward of Mor- 
dazo cays, direct for Santa Cruz town, which appears as a long row of houses. 
Tt is not advisable to approach the town within 4 miles without a pilot, as 
many isolated shoals exist within that distance. (Revised Supplement, 1894, 
West Indian Pilot, Vol. IT) 

Pilots.—There is a pilot station on Antonuelo cay, situated about 8 miles 
north-eastward of Ceiba cay. 

The COAST.—The coast from point Jatibonico westward to that of 
Passabanao, forms a bay, with a depth of 2+ and 8 fathoms. The river 
Jatibonico disembogues at the point of the same name. Westward of Passa- 
banao point is Cacbas creek, in which small vessels not drawing more than 6 
feet may find shelter from the S.E. winds. After Caobas creek, at the dis- 
tance of 8 miles, follows point Manati. Point Manati, with point Tolete, 
which lies westward of it, form a little bay, about the middle of which is the 
mouth of Estero Nuevo, or new creek. ‘The points Tolete and Zarza form 
another bay, in which is the Estero de San Marcos, with very little water at 
its entrance. 

The river Zarza disembogues on the eastern part of point Zarza. West- 
ward of point Zarza is the creek of the same name, with a depth of 7 feet, 
where small vessels may find shelter from the S.E. 

Tunas, situated westward of Zarza point, is the seaport of Sancti Espiritu. 
A shoal called ‘‘ Arisaig ” shoal lies in the approach to port Tunas (de 
‘Zarza). It is situated with Blanco Zarza cay bearing N.E. } N. 54 miler, 
and Zarza de Fuera cay S.E. by E.} E. Approximate position, lat. 21° 81’ 
N., long. 79° 48’ W. 

Point Caney, 8 miles westward of point Zarza, forms a small bay, in which 
are 8 and 5 fathoms, clay and grass. West of point Caney is the creek of 
the same name, with 7 feet water. South of this point is cay Blanco de 
Zarza ; and between the reef which runs out from it and the point there is a 
good channel, navigable for vessels, which may find good shelter to the west- 
ward of the cay. Westward of point Caney is that of Ciego, which forms 
with it a bay, with from 8 to 7 fathoms water. 

Next to point Ciego follows that of Yguanojo, at which the river of the same 
name disembogues itself. Westward from point Yguanojo is point Agabama, 
eastward of which runs out the cays de Tierra, which with point Yguanojo 
form a bay, called San Pedro, with a depth of 84 to 6 fathoms, onclay. The 
landing places of Tolloso, Golonduro, Seyba, and Brugas lie in this bay. 
Point Agabama forms with the cays de Tierra another small bay, with a 
depth of 7, 5, and 4 fathoms, on clay and sand; the river Agabama is at the 
point of the same name. The shores from Agabama to point Casilda are 
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overflowed and covered with mangroves ; and from point Casilda to Gaurabo 
they are of sand and scarped rock. Potrillo, which is the highest point of 
the mountains above Trinidad, together with the Pan de Azucar, or Sugar 
loaf, are excellent marks for ascertaining a vessel’s position. 

Tides.—Currents more or less rapid are produced by the tides, and in 
various directions, according to the channels which are formed by the reefs ; 
but they are of little importance, as the greatest rise of the water, is not mote 
than 14 feet, except with 8.E. winds, when it rises 8 feet. 

PORTS of TRINIDAD.—tThe city of Trinidad having a population of 
10,000, is situated on high land, 8 miles from the sea, and about half a mile 
from the left bank of the river Guarabo, which is only navigable for boats. 
Goods are landed and shipped at the harbours of Casilda and Masio, the 
former lying 2¢ miles and the Jatter 44 miles from the town. 

The shore line in this locality is deeply indented, forming four small bays, 
of which the easternmost, named Jababo, is only fit for small coasters; the 
next one, Caballones cove, has a depth of 17 to 28 feet. Port Masio, ex- 
tending further to the northward, has the deepest water, and port Casilda, 
the westernmost, has a depth of 21 feet. There are numerous cays, reefs, 
and banks lying 2 to 8 miles off shore, and the channels separating them 
although deep are intricate, and require the assistance of a pilot. 

Of the ports of Trinidad port Masio will be found the most convenient for 
a sailing vessel, as it can be entered and left with any wind. Neither this 
harbour nor port Casilda is suitable for vessels drawing more than 15 feet. 
For larger vessels the best anchorage will be found in 8 or 4 fathoms water, 
with Blanco cay bearing W. by S., and Paga cay S. by E. 

Pilots may be obtained at Blanco cay. This cay, when seen from south- 
westward, appears wedge-shaped, the higher part being to the south- 
eastward ; it is about half a mile long in an east and west direction, with a 
rocky ledge, partly uncovered, extending about 2 cables W.S.W. from the 
west extreme. Puga cay, 2 miles south-east of Blanco cay, is conspicaous, 
being overgrown with mangrove trees. The best channel lies between Blanco 
and Puga cays, and has a depth of 9% fathoms at its entrance. 

If it is only desired to communicate with the town of Trinidad, a conve- 
niently accessible anchorage will be found at the mouth of Guarabo river, 3 
miles to the westward of the town. This anchorage is, however, entirely 
open to the 8.W., and there is only room for one vessel at a time; the 
bottom here is strewed with rocks, on some of which there is only 6 feet of 
water. 

The COAST.—tThe coast from the river Guarabo westward is clean, and 
vessels may run along it at the distance of 3 miles. The coast trends 
W. 3 N., for a little more than 8 miles, to the west point of the river 
Honda; from this it rans N.W. by W. 3 W., 9 miles, to San Juan point, 
which is easily known, as the coast from it turns to N. by W. t W., rather 
more than a mile to the river Guaigimico. 
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Between the river Guarabo and San Juan point, the rivers Guanayara, 
Cabagan, Honda, Yaguanbao, and San Juan disembogue. The water is 
deep all along this part of the coast, and the bottom clean, excepting a little 
reef which juts out nearly half a mile, between the rivers Yaguanabo and 
San Juan. The land is mountainous, a short distance westward from San 
Juan point, and at it commence the mountains of San Juan or of Trinidad. 

From the river Guaigimico the coast trends N.W. by W. 14 miles to 
Colorados point, and may be safely approached within a prudent distance. 
The land is level, and in it are the rivers Gavilan, Gavilancito, and Arimao, 
which are but of little importance. 

XAGUA.—The harbour of Xagua is very spacious, secure at all times, 
and has deep water; but its mouth is very narrow and crooked, for which 
reason no stranger ought to attempt to run in without a pilot. Colorados, 
the eastern point, and Sabanilla, the western point, distant from each other 
rather more than a mile, form the exterior points of the port. . From point 
Colorados, the windward shore trends N.W. } N., a distance of 2 miles to 
point Pasa Caballo, whence it turns to the N. by E. } E., about two-thirds 
of a mile to point Milpa, which is the interior eastern point of the strait. 
The shore to leeward follows nearly the same direction, and narrows the 
channel so much that opposite the point Pasa Caballo it is only 13 cables 
wide, and this width continues to point Milpa. 

The channel to the harbour is generally indicated by buoys, and beacons 
guard the banks inside ; these, however, are liable to be shifted and cannot 
be depended on, hence a pilot should always be employed. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 45 feet high, stands on Colorados point, the east 
point of entrance to port Xagua, and exhibits, at 82 feet above high water, 
a fixed white light, with a white flash every two minutes, visible 14 miles. 

Destroyed in 1898, and a temporary light (fixed white), visible 9 miles, is 
now shown. 

To enter this port, pass Colorados point about 2 cables off on its south 
side, but avoid the exterior coast to windward, as off it there is a reef, so 
that it cannot be approached nearer than a mile.* 

Vessels bound to port Xagua should give the shore eastward of the light- 
house a berth of amile, to avoid some foul ground. Having entered between 
the points, a mid-channel course should be steered as far as Pasacaballos 
point, when it will be better to keep nearer the western shore. After passing 
Mirpa point, steer N. by W. to avoid Mirpa bank lying about 8 cables north- 
ward of the point. When the north end of Alcatraz cay bears EK. } S., the 
vessel will be within the shoal, and may haul up and anchor as convenient in 
7 to 10 fathoms water. 


« The bank fringing the coast on the western side of the entrance to this port is re- 
ported to extend farther from the shore than was formerly supposed, at midway between 
Sabanilla point and Angeles Castle. 
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Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at port Xagua, at 4h. 57m., 
and the rise is 2 feet. The stream rans at the rate of 8 miles an hour. 

XAGUA BANK is of coral formation, 5 miles in length, east and west, 
and 4 miles in breadth, and at its north-east end there is a shoal patch with 
only 18 feet water on it. The centre of the bank lies 8. 3} W. distant 26 
miles from Xagua lighthouse, W. + S. 40 miles from Blanco cay, and about 
E.} 8. 25 miles from East Guano cay, at the east end of the Jardines bank 
The northern edge of the bank is steep-to, shoaling suddenly from no bottom 
with 80 fathoms line to 12 fathoms, and then to 6 fathoms, which depth is near 
the shoal patch, making it at all times dangerous when approaching from the 
northward ; whereas when nearing it from the southward the discoloured 
water will not only be seen, but the sounding will decrease gradually from 17 
to 9 fathoms, which is the least depth a vessel should stand into. The 
bottom is not good holding ground. From the shoal patch the peak of 
Cabeza de St. Juan bears N.E. 3 N. 

A 5-fathom patch is reported to lie westward of Xagua bank in about lat. 
21° 86’ 80” N., long 80° 42’ 80” W. 

A pinnacle sunken rock, with a considerable area of shoal water around it, 
is reported to exist about 9 miles southward of Xagua bank. The depths on 
the shoal vary from 4 to 7 fathoms. Position (doubtful), lat. 21° 27’ N., 
long. 80° 89’ W. 

The coast from Xagua trends W.}8., a distance of 21} miles, to the point 
of Caleta Buena, or Good Cove, and is without bank or shoal ; it thence trends 
W. by N. nearly 8 miles to Oriental point, the east point of Cochinos bay. 

COCHINOS BAY.—This bay is formed by the point above mentioned, 
and Padre point (low with a sandy beach) which lies W.S.W. from it. The 
bay extends 13 miles N.N.W., and its eastern coast is of rock. About half 
a mile from the shore, the bottom is of sand and rock in 15 fathoms, 
diminishing rapidly towards the coast. The western coast is a sandy beach, 
which sends out a rocky bank to a short distance. There is a landing-place 
in the northern part of the bay, but it is little frequented. 

PIEDRAS CAY and REEF.—Nearly 7 miles 8.E. from Padre point lies 
Piedras cay, low and of small extent. A little to eastward of the point, the 
bank which borders the west coast of the bay continues towards the south, 
having along its edge a reef which almost joins the north part of Piedras 
cay. The east side of this reef is very steep-to, and has some openings of 
8 and 4 fathoms, which allow a passage on to the bank. The one most 
frequented is that formed by the southern extremity of the reef and Piedras 
cay, because the cay serves as a mark for it, and also because it has a 
greater depth of water than either of the others. The break which ter- 
minates this reef ends to westward at the Lavandera rocks, which lie about 
12 miles from Piedras cay. 

Light.—On the northern part of Piedras cay, a fixed light is exhibited 
from a mast which rises from a grey square house. The light is 30 feet 
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above the sea, and visible about 7 miles. Its approximate position is lat. 
21° 58’ N., long. 81° 8’ W. 

From point Padre to Christoval, a distance of 86 miles, all the coast is 
broken with lagoons, forming many cays, but having no navigable channel. 
In this space is cay Blanco, the south side of which is a sandy beach. At 
the distance of 14 miles from shore, is the Lavandera reef, extending two 
miles east and west. Its west point lies West nearly 16 miles from point 
Padre: and with another cay, which is to the N.W., forms the Boqueron, or 
little mouth of Calvario, which has little depth. 

CAZONES BAY.—The Bogqueron of Calvario, with the southern 
extremity of Diego Perez cay, which lies at the distance of 6 miles 8.W. © 
by W. from it, forms the bay of Cazones, which rans inland about 7 miles 
N.W. by W., having at its bottom Masio cay. Various small channels are 
formed by Masio cay, at the bottom of the bay which are connected with 
lagoons, lying along the sides, and at the north end of the bay. To the 
south of this cay is a bank of sand and rock, having 2 and 2} fathoms on it. 
At the distance of more than 1} miles eastward from the south point of Diego 
Perez cay, a reef begins, which, stretching out with a tarn to the S.E., 
unites with the eastern part of Jardinillos, and is steep-to. Between the 
same point of Diego Perez and the beginning of the reef, is & passage on to 
the western bank ; beginning with 7 fathoms, but ina short distance decreases 
to 14 feet. Four miles to the S.E. of the same point there is another 
channel, having at first 8 fathoms, and very soon after only 2 fathoms ; 
there is no good mark for it and the former is most frequented. 

Lightvessel.—A lightvessel is moored to the south-eastward of Diego Perez 
cay, near the north-east edge of Jardinillos bank; it exhibits a fixed white 
light, visible 12 miles. Vessels entering Cazones bay should leave this 
lightvessel on the port hand—those proceeding to the westward should leave 
it on the starboard hand. 

DIEGO PEREZ CHANNEL.—Nearly 2 miles 8.W. by W. from the 
point of Diego Perez is the southernmost part of Palanca cay: after which 
follow to the N.W. by W. 4 W. a chain of cays, named Sal and Fabrica, 
and which, connecting with the main land of Cuba at Christoval point, form 
innumerable passages, but with very little water. The southernmost cays 
of this chain, named Bointo, Cacao, and Palanca, are the guide of vessels 
sailing along the bank, which in many places has not more than 11 feet 
water ; and the bottom, of fine white sand, is studded with rocks, with only 6 
feet over them. This passage is bounded by the cays above-mentioned on 
the north, and by another cay, Rabihorcado, and the edge of the Jardines 
bank on the south. 

From Palanca cay, which is distant 124 miles W. by N. 4 N. from Fla- 
menco cay, the western Fabrica cays take a bend to the N.N.E. 4 E. towards 
the main land, and form a passage with another chain of cays, to the west of 
them called Christoval cays. 
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Juan Luis Cays.—Christoval point lies N.N.W. about 2 miles from 
Palanca cay ; and from it the coast, which is low, trends W.N.W. 18 miles 
to a little cay at the entrance of a small bay named Mata-hambre. The in- 
terior along this part of the coast is firm land, and is called the Savannas of 
Juan Luis; and to the southward of it extends a chain of cays, which are called 


Juan Luis cays. Between them and the coast there is a passage, as there is also 


between the east part of them and the west part of Christoval cays; only, suit- 
able, however, in either of them, for vessels which draw no more than 10 feet. 

BROA BAY.—At 8} miles N.W. from the Little cay, in the mouth of 
Mata-hambre, is point Gordo, where the swampy land ceases. From this 
point the coast trends N.N.E. and N.E. for a short distance ; it then trends 
eastward, and forms the bay of Broa, which extends in that direction about 
20 miles. On the north it is bounded by the point of Mayabequé, which 
lies N. by W. 154 miles distant from point Gorda. In this bay, and also in 
the whole space of the sea comprised between the coast of Batabano, and the 
cays in front of it, as far as the Cayamas channel, the general depth is from 
8 to 4 fathoms, on clay ground. 

BATABANO.—tThe river Mayabequé, lies about a mile N.W-ward 
from the point of that name. The coast thence trends W. 3 5S. 84 miles 
to the anchorage of Batabano, from which it continues about West 13 miles, 
to point Cayamas. 

Light.—A small fixed white light is shown from a mast 31 feet high, on 
the end of Batabano pier, and is visible 8 miles. 

The river Cagio runs into the anchorage of that name, in which at a 
moderate distance from the coast, are 2} and 8 fathoms water, sheltered 
from all winds by the chain of cays, which are in front of it. 

BATABANO CHANNELS.—From Batabano the coast continues 
about West 18 miles to point Cayamas, having in the intervening space, 
point Cagio, and the river of the same name. Cayamas point, with the chain 
of cays southward of it, forms the channel of that name, in which there are 7 
feet of water. ‘This chain extends, bending to 8.E. by S., about 11 miles, 
where it forms the channel of La Hacha, which divides it from another chain 
of cays which extends as far as cay de Cruz, lying S. by BE. 3 HK. 13 miles 
from Batabano. The canal de la Hacha, containing 11 feet water, is fre- 
quented by vessels trading to Batabano, when they either enter or sail out 
westward of the isle of Pines and the San Felipe cays. At a short distance 
westward from Cruz cay lies another, named Redondo, under which vessels 
belonging to Batabano secure themselves in the season from July to October 
(the hurricane months). Southward of Cruz cay, at the distance of 6 miles, 
lies Monte Key cay ; and between is a channel of 24 fathoms, on clay This 
channel is the largest of those which lead to Batabano, although care must 
be taken to keep clear of a spit, which runs off about 7 miles to 8.W. 
from the former cay; and also of the heads, which lie southward of those 
cays, forming the north side of the channel. 
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MAJANA BAY.—From Cayamas point, the coast trends W. by N. for 
8 miles, and thence trends southward to point Salinas, which is 18 miles 
‘W.S.W. from the former point, the coast between forming a regular bay, 
named Majana. In the intermediate space, and near Cayamas point, is the 
mouth of the river Guanima, at which the Cienega terminates. At about 12 
miles S.W. by W. from point Salinas, a little point stretches outward, and 
at a short distance northward of it is the creek of Savanna la Mar. From 
the same little point the coast continues, forming a bay with the Mediacasa 
point, which lies 15 miles S.W. of it. Between this coast and the bank or 
Middle ground, on which are the cays northward of the isle of Pines, the 
depth of water is from 3 to 4 fathoms, on a bottom of clay ; excepting a spit 
with 14 and 2 fathoms, which runs out about 6 miles to the S.W. 4 W. from 
the Guanima cays ; the extremity of this spit lies S. 3 K.54 miles from point 
Salinas. 

The Guanima cays are included in the group which form the west side of 
La Hacha channel, and are situated to the southward of the river Guanima 
and point Cayamas. 

Dios Cays.—About 15 miles S. by E. from Mediacasa point lies Dios 
cay, between is the passage for vessels trading from this quarter to Batabano. 
Dios cay is low, of small extent, and detached ; the bank on which it rises 
turns eastward and unites with that which surrounds the cays to the north 
and east of the isle of Pines. It also, with the San Felipe and Indios cays, 
forms a channel with from 8 to 4 fathoms water. 

AYANIGUAS BAY.—From Mediacasa point the coast trends westward 
for aboat 6 miles, after which, following to the South and 8.W., it terminates 
at Fisga point, forming the bay of Ayaniguas ; this point lies S.W. 3 S., 16 
miles from the former. In the bay is point Canaguao, the river San Diego, 
point Gato, and Convent creek; but there is not more than one fathom of 
water in it. 

San Felipe Cays.—About 8. 3 E. 10} miles from Fisga point, lies the 
easternmost of the San Felipe cays, whence this chain of cays extends ina 
westerly direction as far as the meridian of Guama point (a distance of 18 
miles). There is a passage with 2 fathoms water between these cays and 
the Indios cays. The sea between the coast and the north part of the San 
Felipe cays, is generally from 4 to 44 fathoms deep on clay and weeds. 

CORTES BAY and LAGOON.—From Guama point the coast trends 
westward for about 74 miles, to the point and creek of Guama; here the bay 
of Cortes commences, in which there are 8 or 4 fathoms water, on a grassy 
bottom. From this place the coast runs nearly West for about 6 miles to 
the bottom of the Cortes bay, in which the small rivers of San Juan and 
Galafie disembogue. 

About S.W. by W. + W. 8 miles from Guama point the river Cuyaguateje 
disembogues ; and 8. by E. from it, at the distance of about 2 miles, begin 
three little cays, which, bending a little to the east, extend themselves south- 
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ward about 8 miles and form, with the main land of Cuba, the lagoon of 
Cortes, which has about 8} fathoms water; but the little channels formed by 
the cays have not more than 7 feet. The southern extremity of this lagoon 
(Punta Piedras), which is on a parallel with the San Felipe cays, and about 
18 miles distant from them, is the termination of the bay of Cortes. About 
2 miles eastward of the south end of Cortes lagoon, commences the deep 
water, with a very steep edge; it begins with 7 or 8 fathoms, on a rocky 
bottom, and continues so as to join the coast, close to the northward of Cape 
Frances ; which point lies about 8. by W. 7 miles from the lagoon of Cortes. 
The coast is low, but rocky, with some spaces of sandy beach, running nearly 


in the same direction. Cape Frances is low, with no distinguishing marks than 


the different directions of the coast, and to the west of it there isa small sandy 
beach. To the §.E. a reef, which is very steep-to, extends about 2 cables. 

From cape Frances, the coast trends generally W.S.W. to Mangle point 
and more southerly to cape Leones, and cape Corrientes. All this part of 
the coast consists of low cliffs of from 10 to 20 feet high, and is free from 
danger. 

CAPE CORRIENTES.—Cape Corrientes, in lat. 21° 45’ 80” N., 
long. 84° $1’ W., ends in a low point, with a sandy beach, and a short bank 
runs off it south-westward to the distance of about a mile, having on its edge 
15 fathoms, and close to the shore are some rocks, on which the sea breaks. 
The cape should not be rounded nearer than 5 miles. 

CORRIENTES BAY.—The coast trends feom the cape nearly N. $ W. 
for about 8 miles to cape Cayman which is a remarkable bluff, higher than 
any other part of the bay. Thence to the bottom of the bay it trends N.E. 
by N. about 6 miles. 

From cape Cayman a bank begins to run off a short distance, with bad 
holding ground, the bottom being rocky ; although farther to the north the 
bottom is sand, and an anchor may be let go in 5 fathoms, very near the 
beach, with the precaution of having a cable on shore, as the edge of the 
bank is very steep. This is the only anchorage in this bay, and affords 
shelter from the strong Trade-winds and S.E. winds; no other part of the 
bay has any bank. 

From the bottom of Corrientes bay the coast trends W. 3 8. to the Bal- 
cones cliffs, which consist of high rock, and thence the coast turns S.W. } W. 
to Holandes point, distant 15 miles W. } N. from cape Corrientes, and ter- 
minates westward of the bay of that name. Near to, and on the east side of 
it begins a reef, which extends in an easterly direction about half a mile, it 
lies very close along the coast, and is steep. 

From Holandes point, which may be known by a red mark in tho cliff, a 
short distance westward of it, the coast trends W. } N. to point Perpetua, 
which is the soutbernmost point of the front of cape Antonio. 

Eastward of and near Perpetua point, the bank begins which thence sur- 
rounds the cape, half a mile from shore, and continues on northward until it 
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joins the Colorados bank. It begins with a depth of 20 to 25 fathoms, on a 
rocky bottom, and diminishes regularly towards the coast, with some spots of 
sandy bottom. 

CAPE SAN ANTONIO.—Cape San Antonio, the western extreme of 
Cuba, is low, covered with trees and very rocky. As cape San Antonio 
-appears very similar to cape Corrientes, in order to distinguish it, observe 
that it is rather level land, and of moderate height, with a lighthouse on it. 


CAPE SAN ANTONIO, bearing W. by N. $ N. 12 mizs. 


Temporary anchorage, in about 9 fathoms, will be found under the west 
end of Cuba, with the south extreme of the land bearing 8.E., and the north 
-extreme N.N.E. It must be approached, however, with great care and 
‘vessels must not go too far in, as the bottom is very foul and shoals 
‘suddenly. 

Light.—The lighthouse on cape San Antonio is 107 feet high, and from 
‘an elevation of 128 feet above the sea exhibits a fixed white light, varied by 
a flash every half minute, and visible about 20 miles. On the building the 
word ‘** Roncali ’’ is painted. Particulars uncertain. 

JARDINES or JARDINILLOS BANK.—The principal reef which 
‘surrounds the shoals and cays, named the Jardines or Jardinillos, commences 
mear Diego Perez cay, and the edge of the bank extends thence to the 8.E., 
forming a bight at the Megano or Sand islet of Biscayno, whence it continues 
‘to the easternmost cay of the Jardines. This cay lies about 20 miles 8. 3 E. 
‘from Piedras cay, and forms with it the entrance of the gulf of Cazones 
From the north end of this easternmost cay, a reef spits off to the eastward 
-about a mile, and the bank extends in the same direction aboat 11 miles, and 
nearly 2 miles north and south, with a depth of 15 fathoms at the edges, and 
7 or 8 on the whole of it excepting near the cay, where there are 4 fathoms 
-on sand and rocks. This cay as well as all the following ones to the west- 
ward, under the name of Jardinillos, and. which extend as far as Largo cay, 
-are regularly high, and scarped at their edges. 

From the easternmost cay, the shoal water extends about 6 miles, whence 
it takes a westerly direction about 12 miles, and is studded with reefs, as far 
as a cay which lies 3 miles westward of Trabuco. For about 54 miles the 
game edge forms a bight as it approximates the east end of Largo cay. 

Largo Cay extends N.E. by E. and 8.W. by W. 12 miles, and is the 
easternmost of the Jardines, under which name are comprehended all those 
‘that follow it to the westward as far as the isle of Pines. The south side of 
Largo cay is a sandy beach, bordered with a reef, which extends more than 
a mile from the east end, und approaches nearer as it advances westward so 
as almost to join the west end of the cay, whence it continues without any 
‘break W. by S. and W. 3 N. to Rosario channel, which is 15 miles distant 
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from Largo cay. On the same reef, and near the west part of Largo cay, lie 
‘two rocky cays, named the Ballenates, distant 8 miles from each other, and of 
moderate height. In the space between the eastern head of the Jardinillos. 
and the Rosario channel, the bank along the south side of the cays does not 
‘extend farther out than 1 or 2 miles; on its edge the depth begins with 15 to- 
18 fathoms water on a rocky bottom, and diminishes rapidly to the reef itself. 
' Jack Taylor Reef.—Several positions have been given for this dan- 
gerous shoal, but in most cases deep water has been found in the reported 
positions. The Commander of H.M.S. ‘‘ Steady,” however, reports having 
seen heavy breakers over a coral reef, in approximate lat. 21° 28’ N. long.. 
81° 47’ 80” W. — | 

ROSARIO CHANNEL.— The west end of Rosario cay bears N. 3 W.. 
‘from the south entrance of the channel to which it gives name, and forms,. 
‘with another cay westward of it named Cantiles, a channel of 8 and 4 fathoms. 
water ; bat its outlet on the interior bank, westward of the Passage cays, has 
not more than 6 feet water. The opening, or channel through the reef, is 
one-third of a mile in width, with a depth of 8 fathoms in the middle, and steep 
at the sides, and at half a mile from its north part lies a rock which shows. 
- above water. 
The outer edge of the reef trends from the Rosario channel first S.W. } W.. 


about 9 miles, and thence W. by S. 12 miles, where it is connected with the- 


eastern extremity of the isle of Pines. The bank is about 9 miles broad, 
and studded with innumerable cays and patches of breakers, so that it is not 
navigable for vessels drawing more than 9 feet water. _ 


ISLE OF PINES.—This island is of moderate height, and the tops of 
its hills are very definite or sharp. From its east point, which is the south. 


‘point of Calabash bay, the coast (low and edged with rocks) trends S. W. 
by S. 15 miles. From tke south-west point, a track of sandy coast and rock 


(Playa Larga) extends 15 miles westward. Ata distance from, and all along: 


the preceding coast is'a reef, on which the sea breaks very heavily, and 


having within it ground of sand and mud, with from 9 to 12 feet of water. 
~The only opening into this reef is about 5 miles South from the east point of 
the island. A very heavy sea rolls in through this opening. In this part. 
the distance of the reef from the shore is from 2 to 8 miles. A bold coast 
follows from the sandy shore of the Playa Larga, formed of coral rock ; it. 
trends W. 4 .N. for 16 miles, and terminates with Cape Pepe,* which is a. 


broad irregular headland, 2 miles in extent from North to South and which 


forms, by its’ north shore, Cocodrilo cove, whence the coast stretches. 
N.W. $N. 10 miles, to Frances point, the western extremity of the island, and. 


terminates in broken patches, one of which is an islet, the Frances cay. 
Near it is an anchoraye and watering place. 


* We believe it is proposed to place a revolving light on this cape, to be about 111 feet. 


above the sea, and visible 16 miles. 
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Point Frances forms the western point of a deep bight, called the bay of. 
Siguanea, or the bight of Pines. The opposite extremity, at N.E. by N., at 
the distance of 14 miles, is Indian point. The S.W. and south coasts of | 
this bay, in an extent of 21 miles, are all of swampy land, broken into cays, . 
and forming, at the bottom of the bay, the lagoon of Siguanea, above which, 
to the northward, is a cove on the mouth of the swamp, which bisects the island. . 

The edge of the bank of soundings extends from point Frances N. } W. 
{nearly North) 15 miles, to the west end of Indian cays. It is steep-to. 
There is no bottom at 100 fathoms, and then, suddenly, 7 and 6, to 8. 
fathoms, to the shore, the depth in no part being more than 7 fathoms, and 
that in the centre of the bay. The whole is free from rocks, and a vessel 
may work up by the lead. It has a soft bottom all over. The north-eastern 
shore is the boldest. : 

The N.W. shore is irregular from Indian point, and it forms with Bareos | 
point, the N.W. extremity of the island, in the northern part the cove of ; 
Barcos, or Arnold’s bight. The coast from this point extends nearly 12 miles 
east to the Rio de Casa; and about half-way between is the river Nuevas. 
Westward of Casa river is the Sierra de Casas, on which is the Ojos del 
Agua, one of the highest mountains in the island ; and having near its base, | 
‘by the shore, 8 fathoms of water. Off the mouth of the Casa is anchorage. 

At the distance of 5 miles eastward from the Ojos del Agua is mount 
Cavallos and the hill of Vivigagna, of moderate height. Beyond these, to. 
the E.S.E. 10 miles, is the mouth of the river Santa Fé. Beyond this 
river the navigation terminates by a range of cays (Los Ingleses) and the. 
surrounding bank. From the latter, extending W.N.W. 27 miles, the 
Rabihorcado or Mangrove cays bound a great space of good holding ground, 
in which the depths are uniformly from 24 to 34 fathoms, bottom of clay and 
weeds. The current here, along shore, is commonly easterly, about halfa 
anile per hour. 

INDIAN CAYS &c.—The Indian cays constitute a group of low islets, 
situated about 6 miles westward of point Indios, and extending over a space 
of 7 miles N.N.W.and §.S.E. The distance between them and point Frances 
is 10 miles. Ata similar distance N.W. by W. from the Indian cays is the 
more extensive group called the St. Philip cays. From the western side of 
this group a spit of sand extends W.N.W. 10 miles. The edge of the bank 
of soundings, as already described, is remarkably steep ; and as it extends 
‘westward, reaches within 1} miles of the southern extremity of St. Philip 
cays; from no ground at 100 fathoms, it shoals to 10 and 8 fathoms. The 
bearing and distance from the westernmost part of St. Philip cays to point 
Llana or Mangrove point, on Cuba, are W.S.W. } W., 22 miles. 

Winds—When the wind has not been blowing with great force, off the. 
south coast of Cuba, it generally has a rotatory movement following the 
diurnal motion of the sun. The wind in the evening begins to blow from 
northward off the land, and by daybreak veers to N.E., at 8 a.m. to E.N.E., 
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at noon to E.S.E. at 2 p.m. to South, at 4 p.m. to 8.W., in which quarter it 
continues until it falls calm, which is succeeded by the land-wind. 

The greatest difficulties in getting to windward exist between Breton cay 
and the Caballones channel], where the current runs strong in a westerly 
direction ; but after passing East channel there will be no difficulty in 
reaching cape Cruz. Eastward of the Cape it is useless to work to windward 
near the coast. | 

Current.—The current on the south side of Cuba is variable, and gene- 
rally very strong. Its usual course is westward, and between the Grand 
Cayman and cape San Antonio it sets north-west. Itis, however, frequently 
found setting in an opposite direction, and appears to be greatly influenced 
by the force of the prevailing Trade wind. An easterly stream is generally felt 
after a prevalence of light winds, and more particularly during, and for a 
short time after, a north wind in the winter’s season. Sometimes, however 
on such occasions, it will only extend to about 20 miles off shore. Some 
observations tend to show that an easterly set is more frequently found 
during the increase of the moon. 

Hence, with so much uncertainty, the greatest attention is necessary in 
navigating along this side of the island, especially in the neighbourhood of 
the isle of Pines and the Jardines, which are so imperfectly known, and 
where the stream is also frequently found to set strong towards the cays and 
reefs, and the lead is of but little use. In beating up from cape San 
Antonio, a vessel may obtain some assistance from the land-wind from Cuba, 
but in the winter season it does not extend far from shore, and is very uncertain. 

In the space between the Jardines and the Doce Leguas cays, there is 
generally no current whatever: but between Breton cay and Caballones 
channel, it runs westward 14 miles an hour. 


NORTH-WEST COAST OF CUBA. 
[CAPE SAN ANTONIO TO MATANZAS.] 


The high lands of Cuba are in many places particularly marked, and 
amongst the principal in regular succession from west to east, are the high 
lands of Buena Vista; the Cock’s-comb ; Pan de Guajaibon or the Saddle 


THE COCK’S-COMB MOUNTAIN, 


hill, westward of Bahia Honda, and the Dolphin’s head or Pan de Cabanas, 
eastward of it; the Table-land of Mariel; the Tetas de Managua, or the 
Maiden’s Paps, southward of Havana; the Sierras de Taruco, or the Iron 
hills, eastward of it; and the Pan de Matanzas, south-west of port Matanzas. 
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CAPE SAN ANTONIO, &c.—This cape may be doubled beyond the 
distance of 2 miles in safety. The bank N.W. of the cape appears of a 
whitish colour, the depth being from 10 or 12 feet water, with coral rocks, 
trends thence about N. by E., as faras lat. 20° 9’N., with very uneven 
soundings from 8 to 6 fathoms, rocks and sand on the edge of it; and a 
gradually decreasing depth south-eastward to the shore, all fine sandy 
ground. Ata short distance without the edge no soundings are to be found. 

From cape San Antonio the coast trends N.E., and thence East and 
E.N.E. in a manner which can be best understood by an inspection of the 
chart. Without this coast to the West, W.N.W., and North, is the ex- 
tensive reef known as the Colorados reefs. Following the Colorados, to the 
east, are the banks and reefs of Isabella, which terminate at the entrance of 
the harbour of Bahia Honda. A too near approach here is very dangerous, 
as the reefs are generally very steep, and the current from the gulf sets along 
them mostly from the N.W. to West and 8.W., whence it commonly sweeps 
along the edge of the bank, near the shore, around cape San Antonio, and 
thence eastward towards cape Corrientes, &c. 

Antonio Knoll is a circular coral bank, with general depths of 33 to 7 
fathoms. It lies N.N.W. about 12 miles from cape San Antonio, and 4 
miles from the edge of Colorados bank, and discoloured water may be seen 
over it in clear weather. 

Tides.—It is high water at cape San Antonio, on full and change days, 
about 9h. 88m., and the vertical rise of the tide is very little, not being 
more than 18 inches. The flood sets southward, and the ebb northward. 

The COAST forming the headland of cape San Antonio runs ina N.N.E. 
direction 44 miles to Cajon point, its north extreme. All this part of it is 
low, with a sandy beach; in front of it the bottom is rock and sand, anda 
vessel if necessary may anchor for shelter, but as the bank is so narrow and 
shallow, especially southward of the lighthouse, caution will be necessary in 
choosing a berth. At 1} miles N. by W. } W. of Cajon point is a sand-bank 
about half a mile in extent, with rather less than one fathom water on it. 
From Cajon point the shore trends 8.E. } 8. 44 miles, and then N.E. by E. 
3 E. 5 miles to a point southward of Lena cays, forming a bight; thence 
nearly in the same direction 5 miles farther to Guanal point, beyond which, 
at the distance of 84 miles, is Carabela Chica point. The shore continues 
low, and clear of danger, with the exception of the Lena cays and Cajon 
point, which are a little higher than the intermediate coast. 

As the intricate, and narrow openings or passes through the Colorados 
should never be attempted without local knowledge, it will be sufficient now 
to say that the coast trends from Cajon point in a general E.N.E. direction 
for 35 miles to the entrance of Guadiana bay; and from the north point of 
the bay N.N.W. 4 W. 10 miles to Avalo point, thus forming a deep bight ; 
it then curves gradually round to the N.E. for 85 miles to Bahia Honda. 
On about the meridian of 84° the land becomes lofty, and forms a conspicuous 
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mass of hills called the Cocks’s-comb mountains or Sierras de Acosta, in 
which there is a remarkable notch that may be used as a good point of de- 
parture. Eastward of this is the Saddle hill or Pan de Guajaibon, 2582 feet 
high, which may be readily recognised by the form of its summit; it rises at 
about 12 miles westward of Bahia Honda, and is also a good guide, when 
beating up. 

-COLORADOS REEFS.—The great extent of coast above described 
is skirted nearly the whole way by dangerous broken reefs, known by the 
general name of Colorados, leaving shallow water within, navigable between 
the cays and numerous heads of rocks for coasters drawing 10 or 11 - feet 
water, which find an entrance near cape San Antonio, and through some in- 
treiate channels to the north-east. The outer limits of these great barrier 
reefs are but imperfectly defined, and should, therefore, be approached with 
the utmost caution, for the lead will give scarcely any warning, and the sea 
on the shoals seldom breaks. ‘The land at the south-west part of the shore 
is so low as to be out of sight from the edge of the reef, and the current in 
the immediate vicinity is strong and éxtremely variable. 

The edge of the bank, which passes a mile westward of cape San Antonio, 


rans about N. + E. for 7 miles, with 4 and 44 fathoms water on it, sand and. 


rock; then N.N.E. } E. 6 miles, with 5} and 6} fathoms; when it trends 
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more to north-east and eastward, surrounding the reefs in places at the 
distance of a mile, with 4 to 8 fathoms as far as Bahia Honda. 

At the distance of nearly fifteen miles N.N.E. 3 E. of Cajon point lies the 
southwest extreme of these extensive reefa; thence running nearly N.E. by 
N. for 26 miles to Buena Vista pass. These reefs are here 8 miles in 
breadth in the middle part, and 2 elsewhere. 

The north-east extreme is 9 miles from the land, the central part 18, and 


the south- west extreme 11 miles. The outer edge of the reef at Buena Vista 


pass appears to be about 6 or 7 miles from the west end of the cay of the 
same name, the first islet met with coming from the south-west, and which 
may be seen at a distance of 12 miles. From this pass the line of reefs 
continues to the north-east for about 45 miles, and then trends more easterly 
until it almost joins the shore westward of Bahia Honda, These remarks 


are intended merely as a general description of the limits, but by no means 


to direct a vessel along the edge of these dangers. 
Albatros Bank, has 9 fathoms water on it, hard bottom, with the Saddle 
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thill bearing E. 3 8., and Buena Vista, South. The lat. given is 22° 50’ N., 
dong. 84° 15’ W., but its exact position requires to be verified. 

BAHIA HONDA, or Deep Bay, lying at the eastern end of the cays 
-and reef jast described under the name of Colorados, is about 126 miles 
worth-eastward from cape San Antonio. The Saddle hill, or Pan de 
Guajaibon, bearing 8. W. 4 W., will lead directly to it ; but vessels cannot. 
-enter until the sea-breeze comes on, about 10 o'clock in the morning. 

Bahia Honda is a small and well sheltered harbour, but the points which 
‘form its entrance, as well as the interior coast, are bordered, by the reef, on 
the edge of which there is but little water. The exterior point on the east 
or windward side, named El Morillo, from its having a rising ground on it, 
‘ends off a reef or shoal two-thirds of a mile to the N.W., having at its 
-extremity a depth of 2} to 5 fathoms. The exterior point to leeward is point 
Pescadores, or Fisherman’s point, from which a reef extends to the north- 
-eastward about a third of a mile. These two points, which lie nearly East 
and West (true), are distant from each other about three-quarters of a mile ; 
but the channel between the edges of their respective shoals is only 1} cables 
wide. As the entrance is so narrow and intricate no vessel should anchor. 
without a pilot. It is proposed to establish a revolving light on the west 
‘side of the entrance, to be 111 feet high, and visible about 15 miles. 

Within these points, at the distance of about one-third of a mile, are two 
-others, lying nearly East and West from each other; that on the eastern 
side is named point Real and that on the western point Cayman; and be- 
tween these the breadth of the channel does not exceed 2 cables. The edge 
-of the bank extends from point Real two-thirds of a cable; from point Cay- 
man, not more than one-third of a cable. Lastly, at nearly two-thirds of a 
mile within these points are two others, which terminate the entrance of the 
‘port: from these it begins to open and form the bay. That to windward is 
named point Carenero, and the other to leeward, point Placer. Somewhat 
to the south from point Carenero is an island, named Largo or Long cay, 
‘the west point of which, point Difantos, lies more to the west than that of 
Carenero, so that it can be seen from the sea. 

To enter the port it is necessary to pass at some distance from the coast, 
and outside the edge of the reefs, till the entrance bears South, when steer 
for it, and when it is approached to about the distance of a mile, point 
Difuntos may be seen and should be steered for on the above bearing ; thence 
proceed in mid-channel, in a sufficient depth of water, from 6 to 18 fathoms. 

When within the reefs which may be known by the colour of the water, a 
‘vessel may anchor. The most convenient anchorage is off or below Largo 
~Cay.* 


* A reef, upon which the Hattie Weston grounded in 1880 exists off Bahia Honda, 
approximately in lat. 23° 6’ N., long. 83° 4' W. As however, the Spanish man-of-war 
Bazan, in taking soundings to the north-eastward of Bahia Honda, obtained-no bottom at 
98 fathoms hereabout, the position assigned to, this danger must be considered doubtful. 
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Bahia Bank.—A dangerous shoal is reported to be situated about 
18 miles from Bahia Honda. 

PORT CABANAS, 14 miles to the eastward of Bahia Honda, is a deep 
bay, having at its entrance, between two extensive reefs, 3} fathoms, and 
8 or 10 farther in. Vessels should not run along the coast between Bahia 
Honda and this place at a less distance than 2 miles. It is sheltered from 
all winds, and fit for any class of vessels. It may be known by a round hill, 
which forms a break or gap, and upon the summit of which there is a grove 
of trees, and by another hill, named the Pan de Cabanas (Dolphin hill). 
The latter descends gradually towards the east, until it terminates in a low 
level land, which continues for over three miles, until it meets with the table- 
land of Mariel. To these marks may be added two rows of hillocks which 
may be seen upon the coast, resembling shepherds’ huts, and from which the- 
place has derived its name. These hillocks appear to the eastward of Bahia. 
Honda, and the Pan de Cabanas appears as if in the middle of them. 

The Derrotero says, ‘‘ To enter this port, vessels ought to keep well out,. 
until its entrance, and the extreme east end of an island, which is within the 
harbour on the west side, bears 8.3 E. Then steer in that direction until 
past the reef of point Longa, when luff up, and anchor in from 7 to 9 fathoms. 
It is necessary to be cautious of the reefs which run off from both sides of 
the channel or entrance ; that to windward extends out more than half a 
mile, and that to leeward about 2 cables. The reef extends out from point 
Longa, about two-thirds of a sable; and another reef extends almost to the- 
same distance from the east point of Longa Isle.” A stranger ought not to 
attempt to enter without the assistance of a pilot. 

Mr. de Mayne gives, as the leading mark, a particular notch in the Pan 
de Cabanas in one with the fort, facing the entrance of the harbour, bearing 
S. by E. 3 E.; the notch should be kept a little open east of the tower, until 
past the exterior leeward point ; the least depth in the entrance will be 4 
fathoms. 

In leaving the harbour it will be desirable to get under way with the early 
land wind, to insure its carrying the vessel well out before it fails, as there is 
generally a very heavy swell in the offing, and frequently a strong 8. W. eddy, 
which might set her on the reef skirting the shore. 
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PORT MARIEL.—Port Mariel, about 12 miles eastward of Port Caban- 
as, is well sheltered, and fit for any class of vessels. Vessels may know 
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when they are north of it by the Tables of Mariel, which are moderately high, 
and form very broad table-lands. 

The coast thence trends round towards the north-eastward 22 miles to 
Havana, and is very low, but advancing eastward the Tetas of Managua (or 
Maiden’s Paps), two round hillocks, lying near to each other, 782 feet high, 
on the meridian of the port of Havana, will be recognised. The coast west- 
ward of Mariel is also low for some distance, it then rises and forms the hill 
of Cabanas ; and farther west may be distinguished, as if surrounded with 
water, other high lands, in the vicinity of Bahia Honda. 

As the entrance of Mariel harbour is only a quarter of a cable in width, 
and rather winding, caution is necessary in entering it. The greatest depth 
in the narrowest part of the channel is 4} fathoms. To sail in, steer for a 
small rocky cay, at the west side of the entrance, until within one-third of 
the distance between this cay and the windward shore; then steer about. 
S. by E. until past the martello tower on the windward point, when haul up 
for the weather shore, and berth your ship in any part of the harbour in 6, 
7, or 8 fathoms, good holding ground. 

HAVANA.—At about the distance of 88 miles E. by N. } N. from port 
Cabanas lies Havana, which, in point of importance, is the principal harbour 
of Cuba. The entrance to this port may be readily recognised by Morro 
castle, and the extensive line of fortifications on the cliffs, which overlook the 
city eastward, at the height of about 150 feet. The land eastward of it, 
until near the Jaruco or Iron hills, is about 200 feet high, and the shore 
bold and steep-to. The city is the seat of Government of the island of Cuba, 
and contains about 250,000 inhabitants. It is the place of the greatest 
commercial importance in the West Indies. The passage into the harbour, 
is about 2 cables broad from shore to shore, and this breadth is farther 
- reduced by a shoal bank, on each side; but the bank on the north side is” 
“narrow and foul only to one-third up from the Morro, while that on the 
south side extends half-way over even to the centre of the channel, and has on 
its edges 24 and 8 fathoms; and above it are 9 and 10 fathoms. In the 
channel-way the depth of water is from 15, without the entrance, to 10 and 6 
fathoms within it; bottom of tough clay with shells. 

A pilot will be found waiting close off the Morro, by making the usual 
signal. 

The mouth of the channel is defended by two strong forts; that on the 
east point, called the Morro castle, is fortified with bastions; that on the 
west side is also a strong fort, and called the castle of La Punta, to the south- 
east of which is the city, also well fortified. | 

Vessels generally refit alongside the moles or places for that purpose in 
the northern part of the port, where there is an iron floating dock, 300 feet 
in length and 80 feet in breadth, eapable of receiving vessels of heavy tonage. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 79 feet high, stands on the Morro castle, at the 
north-east side of the entrance of Havana harbour, and exhibits a revolving 
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light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every half minute. The light is 144 
feet above high water, and visible in clear weather 21 miles. Position, lat. 
28° 9’ 21” N., long. 80° 21’ 80” W. 

Tides.—It is high water, fall and change, in Havana harbour, at 8b. 
‘14m. ; and the greatest rise is about 2} feet. There is no regular ebb and 
flow, but with the land-wind a slight stream usually runs out. 

Semaphore Station.—A semaphore station is established eastward of the 
guard house, which is painted black and white in horizontal stripes, and 
situated on the highest part of Morro castle, northern side of harbour 
entrance. Vessels may communicate with this station by signal, and mes- 
sages can be forwarded by telegraph. 

Buoys.—Three black buoys mark the northern side of the entrance to. 
Havana harbour, and three red buoys mark the southern side. When 
vessels are entering by night, a ved light is placed on No. 2 (Apostales) buoy, 
and a green light on No. 8 (San Telmo) buoy. 

Bajo de Feliciano, north side of harbour, is marked at its south extreme 
by a triangular beacon, painted white. 

Bajo de Regla, opposite the harbour entrance, is marked by a white tri- 
angular beacon on its eastern side ; to the north-westward by a buoy; and 
on its western side by a triangular beacon, painted white. 

Cays Cruz.—The banks north-westward of this cay are marked by white 
triangular beacons. 

Time Signal.—A time signal is made daily at the flagstaff of the Naval 
Commandant’s office, western side of the harbour. The signal, a black ball, 
is hoisted as preparatory 10. minutes before signal, and dropped at noon, 
mean time of the meridian of the signal—equivalent to 5h. 29m. 28°55s. 
Greenwich mean time. 

Storm Signals.—During the hurricane season. the following day and 
night storm signals will be made from the office of the Captain of the Port, 
‘when necessary the day signals only being repeated by semaphore from the 
Morro :— 


Day Signals. Night Signals. Indications. 


Triangular red flag .. ..: Redlight .. oP .- | Indications of bad weather 


Square flag with yellow and | Red light over white light .. Indications increase. 
blue horizontal stripes .. 


Black ball .. a .- | No night signal oe .. | Port is closed. 


_— ager over eoneue White light over red light .. | Indications diminish. 
red flag .. 


Black ball over square flag | White light .. ee .- | Weather clearing. 
with yellow and biue hori- 
zontal stripes : 
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Directions. —The following description of the channel, and directions for 
entering, are taken from the Admiralty records, 1887 :—The entrance to the 
harbour lies nearly N.W. by W. and S.K. by E., and the channel for about. 
half a mile is not more than a cable wide, when it begins to widen, and then 
opens out into an irregular-shaped basin, 2} miles in extent N.E. and 8.W.,. 
and from half to a mile in breadth. The Morro point, the north point of the 
entrance, is steep, and a vessel of the largest draught may pass almost close- 
toit. The soundings extend off in a N.W. by N. direction for about half a mile 
from the point. 

The northern shore of the channel is bordered by a bank named Cabres- 
tante, which: at the outer part extends off more than half a cable; itis (or 
was) marked all along by buoys. The southern shore from the castillo de la 
Punta is also bordered by a sand-bank named San Telmo, which at about. 
half-way in extends a cable off with only 15 feet water on its edge; this side- 
of the channel is marked by buoys. Within the harbour the western shore 
is bold, and vessels lie alongside the wharves of the city. The arsenal is in- 
the south-west angle of the harbour. 

Vessels bound to Havana from westward, having rounded cape San 
Antonio, with the usual Trade-wind, and intending to pass to leeward of the 
Comet, and adjacent shoals, should not steer higher than N.N.W. 4 W. for 
17 miles, when they may haul to the wind. If with daylight the passage 
eastward of these knolls be taken the weather reef should be closed, with a. 
good look-out for shoal patches. The current generally sets to the 8.W. on 
the edge of the Colorados bank. It will therefore be better to stand to the 
northward, as far at least as the parallel of 24° before tacking. 

Nothing is more uncertain than the point where the great Florida stream 
is first met with; sometimes it will be found 50 miles S.W. of the Tortugas 
islands: and at others it will not be felt until close up to the west end of 
Tortugas bank, or 30 or 40 miles south of those islands; the vessel’s 
position shonld therefore be ascertained as frequently as possible. Under 
any circumstances it will be better to avoid the Cuba shore until the vessel is. 
woll to eastward; when it may be necessary to sight the high lands in order 
to check the reckoning. In approaching the Cuba shore, the easterly stream 
will seldom be met with until nearly onthe meridian of Havana, or on the 
line between it and the Tortugas. At times it runs at the rate of from 2 to 3 
knots close oft the harbour, and thence in a N.E. direction right through the 
Florida strait ; occasional cessation of this stream has been noticed. 

It frequently happens that having arrived at a position south of the Tortugas. 
without feeling the influence of the stream, it is perhaps entered soon after 
the reckoning has been checked in the evening, and in making the land on 
the following morning the vessel will be found far to windward of the port. 
The features of the land to the eastward, however, differ so considerably 
from those to the westward, that there will be no difficulty in making out 
the position. The land eastward of the Morro is about 200 feet high and 
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rather flat, but about 18 miles to windward it rises into a remarkable ridge 
of irregular hills of moderate height, about 3 miles in length east and west, 
and a short distance from the shore, called the Jaruco hills; whilst at 18 
miles westward of the Morro is the Mesa del Mariel, and farther on in the 
same direction the hill of Cabanas. 

At about 18 miles eastward of the Jaruco, and 7 miles South of Guanos 
point, is the Pan de Matanzas, a large massive mountain rising to the height of 
1277 feet, which can be seen at a distance of 86 miles and cannot be mistaken. 
When seen from the N.W. its summit forms three hammocks, the centre one 
being much the highest, rising from behind a flat rocky ridge of land of 
‘moderate elevation. From the N.E. it appears as a prominent rounded 
mountain standing out by itself, and becomes a valaable point of departure. 
Should the vessel be found in a position thus far to windward, or less, it 
will be better to stand in, and ran down within about 2 miles of the shore, 
‘to avoid the current ; taking care, however, to steer clear of the Jaraco bank, 
on which there are only 11 feet water, and which lies about 14 miles from 
the shore. The discoloured water on this bank, which is of some extent, 
‘may be seen in clear weather, and soundings appear to extend for a short 
distance all along the shore. 

Vessels bound to Havana from north and east will navigate either by way 
of the Providence North-West channel, across or along the western edge of 
the Great Bahama bank, round the elbow of the Double-headed Shot cays, 
and thence across towards Guanos point in Cuba, out of the stream ; or 
through the Old Bahama channel. 

Entering the harbour of Havana, under sail, time will be saved by waiting 
antil the sea-breeze has set well in, which commences at about 10 4.m. In 
the winter months, from October to June, a vessel will generally fetch all 
the way up to the anchorage ; but in the summer, as the wind prevails 
southward of East, she may have to warp in. In the former case, if coming 
from eastward, after passing the Jaruco tower and bank westward of it, run 
down at about half a mile or more of the shore, and having brought the light- 
house to bear about 8.8.E. (not before, in order to avoid any sweep), haul up 
under all plain sail, so as to shoot as far in as possible, and with both anchors 
clear for running. 

Having passed the Morro point at the distance of half a cable, hug the 
north-eastern shore as near as the wind in general allows, but in a vessel of 
heavy draught do not go inside the buoys on either side of the channel. 
Having passed the valley between the Morro and Cavana heights, the wind 
will become exceedingly variable; but with great attention to the steerage, 
the vessel will shoot to windward of the black buoy No. 2 on the edge of San 
Telmo bank, and through the narrows into the harbour. 

If the sea-breeze hangs southward of East the vessel will have to be warped 
in, and most probably to be kedged up the outer part of the channel. In 
this case, when coming from eastward and having passed the Morro close 
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aboard, stretch over to La Punta shore, and having tacked under it, shoot in 
as far as possible, and anchor under the northern shore, and wait until the 
breeze slakens in the afternoon to warp up. 

There will be no difficulty whatever in quitting the harbour, as the regular 
Jand-wind is seldom interrupted except by Northers, which sometimes throw a 
heavy swell into the harbour’s mouth. The best time to enter is about mid- 
day, and for quitting it daylight. 

Directions by Night.—When about two miles north-west of the en- 
trance, a blue light should be burned, which will be similarly answered from 
the harbour office if the pilot is coming out. Should the signal remain un- 
answered, it should be repeated three times at intervals of 10 minutes. 
‘When no answer is made there is danger, or some obstacle to prevent enter- 
ing by night. 

Do not approach nearer than one mile until the pilot boards; a flashing 
light from his boat will indicate his approach. 

When there is too much sea to permit the pilot to come out of port, he 
will be met in the channel. Steer in 8.E. 3 E., with the green light on San 
Telmo buoy just open south of the red light on Apostales buoy. Between 
these buoys the pilot will either board or will lead the way in.* 

Point Guanos lies 15 or 16 miles eastward of Santa Cruz; upon this 
point we believe there is an intention of placing a light to revolve once in every 
minute, at 92 feet above the sea, and to be visible at a considerable distance. 

From the Morro or castle of Havana to point Icacos (or Yacos) the bearing 
and distance are nearly EK. } N. 69 miles. From this point may be seen the 
Loaf or Pan of Matanzas to the W.8.W. This hill, which is the northern- 
most eastward of Havana, lies over the bay of Matanzas, and constitutes the 
grand point of departure for ships bound thence northward through the gulf 
or strait of Florida. 

Currents.—The great body of water which sets south-eastward from the 
Gulf of Mexico, diverges eastward and westward on approaching the N.W. 
coast of Cuba; from Bahia Honda westward it runs to leeward, but thence, 
eastward, it rans to eastward. This has been experienced by several navi- 
gators. 

In the vicinity of the banks of Isabella, and the Colorados reefs, the 
current generally rans westward and south-westward. 


NORTH-EAST AND NORTH COAST OF CUBA. 
(CAPE MAYSI TO MATANZAS.) 
The COAST.—This coast forms the south-western side of the Old 
Bahama channel; that from cape Maysi to port Nuevitas del Principe is in 
parts bordered by reefs projecting from 1 to 8 miles from the land, while in 
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others it may be approached to within a very short distance, being free from 
danger and having deep water almost close to it; but from the latter place 
to Cardenas it is fronted by an almost innumerable quantity of eays or 
islands, large and small, situated upon a bank of shallow soundings, the outer 
edge of which is nowhere less than 6, and in some places as much as 24 
miles distant from the mainland. This bank may be distinguished by the 
colour of the water over it, and strangers should not run upon it, as there 
“are reefs and detached rocks scattered about in all directions, many of which 
are close to its extremity: such a proceeding would therefore be extremely 
hazardous, especially in a large ship: off its edge the lead soon drops into- 
100 fathoms and upwards. 

Vessels coming from eastward should look well to their reckoning, par- 
ticularly when making for Lucrecia point, as there is some doubt about the 
correctness of the longitude of that headland. By recent observations it is 
placed in longitude 75° 86’ 41” W. and latitude 21° 4’ 80”. From cape 
Maysi westward, round Lucrecia point, a strong indraught has been felt, and 
from port Nuevitas to Verde cay, the current has been found setting strong 
to the S.S.W. directly on the reef. This should induce shipmasters to exer- 
cise additional caution when navigating in this channel. 

Cape Maysi, the eastern extremity of Cuba, and according to Captain 
Owen, R.N., in lat. 20° 15’ 10” N., long. 74° 10’ 8” W., is long, low and 
flat, with a sandy beach, and has a reef extending from it about a mile; but- 
this portion of the coast with the lighthouse, has already been described. 

As a strong westerly current is often found off this point, especially in the 
winter months, great care should be exercised when rounding it. Coming 
from northward it should be observed that the land between 1 and 2 miles. 
within the point begins to rise, and afterwards forms three steps, the upper- 
most of which gradually ascends to the summit of the eastern end of the 
Copper mountains. Strangers approaching from that quarter, bound south- 

ward, must not mistake the termination of these slopes for the point, for 
should they do so, they will ran great risk of getting ashore, or at least, fall 
to leeward of the point and thus lose time. When approaching from north- 
eastward, several conspicuous peaks of these mountains become visible, the 
most remarkable being the Yunque de Baracoa, about 28 miles westward of 
cape Maysi, and a short distance westward of port Baracoa, for which it. 
serves as a guide. 

From cape Maysi the shore trends N.N.W. about a mile to the river Mays 
and thence N.W. by N. a similar distance to Azules point, where the land 
begins to rise, and where the reef which skirts cape Maysi terminates ; 
fronting the mouth of the river Maysi this reef has a small channel through 
it. From point Azules the coast forms several small bays to point Rasita, 
then as far as point Fraile it is clear of danger. About W. ? S. 9 miles 
from Fraile point is port Mata; all this part of the coast is clean and toler- 
ably steep, and may be approached by coasters to within half a mile. ; 
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It is high water, fall and change, at port Mata, at 6h. 49m.; and the 
range of tide is about 2 feet. 

PORT MATA.— This port, 16 miles westward from cape Maysi, has 
an entrance 2 cables in width, and from 4 to 6 fathoms in depth, but inside, 
and for a space in the centre of the harbour of only two cables in extent, 
there are but 15 feet of water, so that it can accommodate none but a few 
coasting vessels of 12 feet draught and under. It is not considered safe in 
the winter months, being open to North and N.E. winds. When entering 
keep in the middle of the channel. 

PORT BOMA.—From port Mata the shore trends N.W. by W. 1} miles 
to the entrance of the river Boma; the first part for about half a mile is of 
sand. The mouth of this river for about three-quarters of a mile is about 
a cable in breadth, and the shore within for 4 cables is of rock ; farther in it 
forms two bays, and becomes marshy with mangroves as far as a small channel 
which is scarcely fit fora boat. At the middle of the entrance there are 5} 
fathoms water, sand, which diminishes to 2 fathoms at 2 cables within, and 
then to 1 fathom, sand, mud, or rock. The port is thus capable of re- 
ceiving small vessels. It is open to northward, and fresh breezes send in 
rather a heavy sea. A vessel should have the land-wind in leaving, and 
eare should be taken not to drift on the coast to leeward. Water may be 
obtained. 

From port Mata the coast, which is rocky but clean, runs W.N.W. 6 
miles to Majana point, and then bends a little southward and westward 
and forms the small sandy bay named Playw de Miel, where temporary 
anchorage may be had in from 10 to 80 fathoms, but vessels must be 
careful not to go so far in as to bring Majana point westward of North, for 
the water suddenly shoals to 4 fathoms and under. Asthe Playa de Miel 
is entirely open to the Norths, it is much exposed in the season that they 
prevail; and, therefore, vessels under the necessity of anchoring should 
steer at once for Baracoa, to the entrance of which there is no obstacle, 
there being no danger but what is visible. The western point of the Playa 
de Miel forms the eastern point of Baracoa harbour. 

PORT BARACOA.—The town of Baracoa is said to be in lat. 
20° 21’ 85” N., long. 74° 30’ 20” W., or about 23 miles westward of cape 
Maysi; it is situated within the point separating the harbour from the Playa 
de Miel, and of course on the eastern side of the port or bay to which it gives 
its name. The port is of small extent, and exposed to the prevailing winds, 
which throw in a heavy sea. This place is therefore seldom visited, except 
by coasters which anchor close under the town. Besides, as vessels are not 
able to get out otherwise than with the land-breeze, they are often detained 
a considerable time in the season of the Northers. 

An excellent mark by which to find the entrance of Baracoa harbour 
is a remarkable flat-topped mountain, named Yunque de Baracoa (or the 
Anvil), which may be seen, rising above the neighbouring heights, about 
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5 miles W. by 8. from the entrance; it is visible about 86 miles in clear 
weather. 


THe Anviz Hitz, 
bearing 8. 62° W. distant 24 miles. 


Light.—A fixed white light is shown at Baracoa from an iron column 
attached to the keeper’s dwelling ; the light is elevated 48 feet above the 
sea, and visible 12 miles. 

Thence, for a distance of 5 miles to port Maravi, the coast trends first 
N.N.W.-ward 23 miles to Canas point, and then westerly a similar distance 
to port Maravi, and is clean throughout; still, as there is generally a heavy 

swell, it is advisable to give it a wide offing. 

Port Maravi is situated about 27 miles W.N.W. from Cape Maysi, and 
is merely a small inlet 2 cables deep, and about half as much in width, with 
8 fathoms of water in the centre, and no danger in the entrance. Although 
sheltered from the Northers, it is exposed to the N.E., and is, consequently, 
not a safe anchorage, except under favourable cireumstances. It may be 
entered with facility ; the course in being about 8.W., through the middle of 
the channel, and running for the middle of the bay, which is the best place 
to anchor in. 

From Maravi harbour the coast trends N.W. by N. 7 miles to port Navas, 
and is clean throughout, but should have a good berth on account of the 
heavy swell generally setting on it. 

Port Navas has somewhat the form of a horse-shoe, open to the north- 
ward, but sheltered from N.E. round southward to N.W.; it is about 
one-third of a mile deep, and 200 yards wide, with 9 and 10 fathoms of 
water. No difficulty is experienced when entering. 

Port Cayaguanique, about 1} miles westward of port Navas, is exposed 
to the N.E., and as the entrance is only 40 yards wide, it is only fit for 
small coasting vessels. The coast between ports Cayaguanique and Taco is 
free from outlying danger, and trends W. =f N. and K. 4 8., a distance of 

8} miles. 

Port Taco is a small, deep, and well-sheltered basin, but its entrance is 
impeded by a bar with from 12 to 18 feet over it, and its mouth is also 
obstructed by rocky shoals, extending from both shores, and having but little 
water over them. Only coasters of 10 feet, mene and under should, there- 
fore, attempt to enter. 

PORT JARAGUA.—From port Taco the coast, with a slight bend, 
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trends W.N.W. 2} miles to point Jaragua, and consists of a sandy beach, 
and is clean; at this point, however, it ceases to be so, but becomes foul to 
the distance of 2 miles, and should be carefully avoided. Point Jaragua is 
the easternmost point of the anchorage of the same name, which is no other 
than an opening or break in the reef, through which # vessel may enter upon 
the bank or shoal, and have shelter from the sea behind the said reef. This 
break or mouth is deep, though only two-thirds of a cable wide, but shows 
itself distinctly by the breakers on either side, and lies N.E. 2 cables from three 
‘small cays. To enter this harbour, in a case of necessity, it is recommended 
to sail outside the reef which projects from point Jaragua, until the east part 
of the southernmost or largest cay bears S.W.; then steer directly for 
it, and if in a large vessel, anchor as soon as the vessel bears E. $+ N. from 
the south end of the middle islet, in 6 fathoms, over a sandy bottom; but.if 
the vessel draws not more than 14 feet, run farther in, passing if needed within 
50 yards of the largest cay, and when about a cable southward from the 
middle of it, anchor in 19 feet, bottom of clay. 

From point Jaragua to Mangle point the bearing and distance are N.W. 
+ N., 63 miles, the intervening shore forming Canete bay. The reef, which 
extends from point Jaragua, fronts the whole of it, and stretches out from 
Mangle point about 2 miles. In approaching this side of Cuba, be careful 
not to mistake Mangle point for cape Maysi; it being dangerous at night 
and in obscure weather, when one cannot recognize and use as marks the 
eastern lands of the island, and particularly when uncertain of the latitude. 

PORT CAYO MOA.—From Mangle point the coast trends W.N.W., 
8 miles to the river Moa, and is bordered by a reef all the way, which ex- 
tends about 2 miles into the sea. Fronting the river, however, there is a 
break in this reef, forming the entrance to the port, and on its western side, 
at about a mile from the main, lies Moa cay,* which affords considerable 
protection to the anchorage inside it. The width of the opening or entrance 
is only about two cables, from the 3-fathom edge on one side to the 8-fathom 
edge on the other. The eastern reef is distinctly marked, even in fine weather, 
by broken water, and the rocks are rather above water than awash; but on 
the western side of the entrance there is nothing to mark the danger for at 
least 6 cables from the eastern reef. The general body of the shoal: extend- 
ing from Moa eay is coral covered with dark weed, but the south-east end of 
it is white sand, and the bottom can be seen. 

Therefore, when running into port Cayo Moa, keep half a cable distant 
from the eastern reef, or nearer if necessary, as it may be safely approached 
to within about 30 yards, at which distance a depth of 7 to 9 fathoms water 
will be found, the dangers being visible. The course in will be S. by W. 4 W. 
until the south-east point of Moa cay bears W. 4 N., then steer W. 3 S. for 


* Moa cay is estimated by Don Rafael de Aragon, to be in lat. 20° 41' 41” N., long. 
74° 54' 26" W. 
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the anchorage, in 8 or 9 fathoms, with eastern part of Moa cay bearing 
ubont N. 4 W. Be careful to avoid a patch with 1} fathoms, nearly midway 
- between the islet on the north and the mainland on the south, with the 
eastern extreme of the former bearing N. by E. } E. 

Tides.—It is high water full and change at 7h.; rise and fall 8 feet. 
The flood stream at the eastern end of Moa ay reef sets §8.W. a mile an 
hour, and the ebb northward. 

- Rio Moa, in the south part of the harbour, is said to be one of the largest. 
rivers in Cuba; it is shallow, and only 30 yards wide at its mouth, but 
deepens when inside. About half a mile up, the mangrove swamp terminates, 
and well-wooded rising land begins; a mountain, named Sierra de Moa, 
about 10 or 12 miles inland, rises to a considerable elevation, and serves as. 
a mark by which to find the port. 

From the river Moa the general direction of the coast is W. } 8. 11} 
miles to port Yaguaneque. It is all bordered by a reef, extending over 2} 
miles from the land. Off this part of the shore, and between it and the reef, 
there are two cays, the eastern one named Barro (Ass) and the western Arena. 
(Sand). These cays may serve as mafks for recognizing this portion of the: 
coast. 

Port Yaguaneque has its entrance through a small opening in the reef,. 
about two-thirds of a mile westward of Arena cay, bat it is narrow and 
intricate, and the interior, being merely a shallow lagoon, is only adapted for- 
small coasting vessels. It is very difficult to take. 

Port Cananova, 1} miles westward from Yaguaneque, is likewise only fit: 
for small craft, being a small narrow inlet of a similar character, which is 
entered through an intricate opening in the reef, which here extends half a 
mile off shore. 

Port Cebollas, 4 miles westward from Cananova, is difficult of access. 
and egress, and therefore, only fit for small vessels. The shore is low and. 
sandy, and the reef above half a mile distant. 

Port Tanamo lies 11 miles westward from Cebollas, the intermediate- 
coast being low and foul to the distance of from 1 to 2 miles. This harbour 
is of considerable extent, and studded with small islands, between which are 
channels deep enough for the largest vessels. The opening in the reef and 
the entrance of the port are, however, very narrow. 

To enter it the eye will be the best guide. 

Carbonico and Livisa.—From Tanamo the coast trends W. } 8. 10 
miles, to the entrance of the ports of Carbonico and Livisa, and is still. 
bordered by a reef which extends about 1} or 2 miles from the land. These. 
two harbours are entered by one narrow and deep channel about a cable wide ; 
the interior being divided by a neck of land into two branches ; one to the- 
eastward, leading to Carbonico, and the other westward to Livisa. To take 
these harbours, enter by the opening in the reef, and then steer for the 
windward point until it bears S. 4 E.; and when near it, keep in mid- 
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channel, avoiding a reef which rans off from the windward shore, and which 
extends off about a cable from the interior point. Vessels may approach to 
within a third of a cable of the leeward shore. Being abreast the interior 
points, steer towards the harbour desired, taking care to keep in mid-channel, 
the eye being a good guide. The passages to either of these places are 
both tortuous and intricate, but have water sufficient for vessels of large 
‘draught. 

PORT NIPE.—tThe entrance of this port is 6 miles W.N.W. from that 
-of Carbonico and Livisa (the intervening shore being low and bordered by a 
reef at the distance of about a mile) and varies from a quarter to three-quarters 
of amileinwidth. The interior comprises a space of water, 10 miles in extent 
from east to west, and from 2} to 7 in breadth, secure against all winds, with 
@ depth sufficient for vessels of large draught. The entrance is always 
attainable, for with either the land-breezes or the Norths, a vessel can run 
an with a free wind, by keeping in mid-channel, After passing the inner 
points of the entrance, keep the northern shore aboard until within Mangle 
point, from which a shoal extends three-quarters of a mile to the N.N.E., 
when anchor as most convenient, in 6 or 7 fathoms. When leaving the 
‘harbour it is necessary to have the land-breeze, which, as before observed, 
is often very rare in the season of the Northers. 

About 15 miles southward of the entrance to port Nipe the Sierras del 
Cristal rise to a great height, and are, therefore, very conspicuous. The Pan 
of Sama, 885 feet high, rising on the land northward of Nipe and Banes, 
‘forms another excellent distinguishing mark, its summit being a flat-topped 
speak, which cannot well be mistaken, and may be seen 20 miles. As the 
Sierras del Cristal, which terminate somewhat to the east, and the Pan of 
Sama, which begins to rise gradually almost from point Mulas, form an 
opening or break in the chain, or continuation of the mountains. No onecan 
mistake this part of the coast. 

PORT BANES.—From the entrance to Nipe the coast bends round 
north-westerly, 10 miles to the mouth of Port Banes, is clean, and may be 
passed at halfa mile distance. The port of Banes, which is well sheltered 
and of sufficient depth for large vessels, has a funnel-like entrance at the 
bottom of a bay formed by the coast; it is 2 miles wide in the outer, and 14 
cables in the inner part, and very tortuous. The shores of the channel, and 
also of the bay, are clean and steep. Great difficulty will be experienced in 
getting out of this harbour, for its mouth being open to the usual Trade- 
wind, it is necessary to have the assistance of the land-breeze, and then care 
must be taken to insure a good offing before it fails, as the vessel will come 
out on 8 dangerous lee-shore, and be exposed to a heavy sea and lee- 
current. 

POINT LUCRECIA.—From the north point of the above bay the 
shore runs in a N. by E. direction 10 miles to Mulas point, and is foul all the 
way at the distance of a mile. Thence it trends N. by W. 4 miles to Manglito 
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point, and then about N.W. for 24 miles to Punta E. de Playa Largo, or 
which stands Lucrecia lighthouse. The point of this latter name is about 
half a mile westward, and the land here rises by degrees from the sea to a 
height of about 208 feet at a mile inland. From abreast Manglito point a 
reef skirts the shore for 14 miles westward at the distance of a cable. From 
the lighthouse the shore trends nearly West for 1} miles to Gorda point, 
forming various points a little salient ; this part of the coast is called Playa 
Juarga, and it is bordered by a reef which extends nerthward a quarter of a. 
mile. Between Manglito and Gorda points the shore is low, with some parts 
covered with sand ; at a short distance from the sea, mangroves and trees are 
seen, and the coast appears somewhat higher than it really is. 

Light.—A white lighthouse stands on Lucrecia point, from which at an 
elevation of 112 feet, is exhibited a flashing red light at intervals of about 55 
seconds, visible about 15 miles. Reported irregular. 

PORT SAMA.—From Gorda Point the coast trends about N.W. by W. 
to Sama point, which is 24 miles eastward of the port of the same name. 
All this part of the shore is clean and steep-to, and about midway is the 
small river Seco, at the head of a sandy bay. Port Sama is a small inlet. 
about 14 miles long, north and south, from 1 to 2 cables wide, and only fit 
for vessels drawing not more than 11 feet water. ‘The entrance may be 
readily found by the Pan de Sama, which rises south of it. Westward of the 
port there is also the table land or flat-topped ridge of mountains running 
N.W. and 8.E., and its west end is bold, scarped, and of a whitish appear- 
ance. 

PORT NARANJO.—Between Sama and Naranjo the shore is sandy 
and foul to the distance of about half a mile, and bears the name of Guarda- 
la-vaca. This harbour is good for vessels of all classes, and is so situated 
that a ship may sail in or out with the usual sea-breeze. The entrance is: 
only a cable wide, but it opens into an irregular-shaped basin containing 
several deep inlets. Southward of the harbour stands a detached sugar-loaf 
hill, and to the south-west the Meseta de Naranjo, a small wooded moun- 
tain with a fiat summit. Naranjo lies between these two mountains, and 
about 8 miles windward of itis a remarkable red cliff, and another on the 
east sidé of the entrance, high and scarped. 

To enter it keep without the eastern reef, until the windward point bears 
S. 4 E. and sail towards it, taking care to give it a berth of a cable, to avoid 
a shoal which surrounds it at the distance of three-quarters of a cable. It is 
also necessary to guard against another shoal, stretching off from the lee- 
ward coast, and which extends 14 cables northward from the exterior scarped 
point. Keep in mid-channel, until past the points of entrance, and anchor 
in a bight, formed by the east coast, at about two-thirds of a cable from it, 
in 10 fathoms opposite to where the mangroves extend down to the beach, 
with the weather point bearing N.N.W. Or, proceed farther up into what is 
named by the fishermen the Carénage or western bight. The Table from 
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this position appears somewhat conical. The rise and fall of the tide is 
about 4 feet. 


View or Port Narango. 
The entrance (under a red and white cliff on the hill side) bearing S.E. by E. 


Port Vita.—From port Naranjo the coast trends first W. 3 N. to point 
Pesqueronuova, which is scarped and clean, and then W.S.W. to the en- 
trance of port Vita; the former portion is foul to a short distance, but the 
latter is clean and steep. Vita is a small, narrow, and irregular-shaped 
inlet, which may be used by vessels of 18 feet draught and under. 


View or Port Vita. 


‘The entrance bearing S.S.E., distant 4 miles. 


Port Bariay, about 3 miles westward of Vita, is another small harbour, 
in the mouth of which there is shelter from the breezes, but only in the in- 
terior from the Norths ; and none but very small vessels can get up there. 
The coast between Vita and Bariay is clean. 

Port Jururu, which lies about a mile to leeward of Bariay, has a difficult 
entrance, being very narrow and tortuous, and although the depth will permit 
vessels of 20 feet draught to enter, only small vessels of light draught ought 
to do so. 

Port Gibara is about 5 miles westward from Juraru, the intervening 
coast being clean, and lies at the bottom of a deep bight ; it is about a mile 
in extent and just within the entrance points are 20 feet of water. Being 
quite open to the northward it is only fit for small coasters, which find shelter 
close under the weather shore from winds as far northward as N. by W. It 
is the port of Holguin, a large town 18 miles southward of it. A pier ex- 
tends in a southerly direction from point San German, and has a T head. 
There is a similar'pier parallel to it nearer the town. A coal jetty extends 
in an east direction from the cliff northward of Cacayuquin river, available, 
apparently, for boats only. The river Gibara empties itself into the head of 
the bay, and may be ascended by boats to a considerable distance. The 
village of Yarey, which stands on the western shore, may be seen 9 miles off. 

Light.—On point Peregrina, east point of entrance, a fixed white light, 
visible 10 miles; is shown. 

-To recognize the harbour, three remarkable hills, south of it, which, at a 
great distance, appear like islands, are excellent marks. , 
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From port Gibara, the coast, which is bold and rocky, rans in a N. } W. 
direction, a.distance of 2 miles, to point Brava, from which it trends N.W. 
+ N., 10 miles, also rocky, sloping, and clean, to Mangle, or Mangrove 
point ; thence it continues W.N.W. another 6 miles, and is a sandy beach, 
though steep. From this point it bends to W. + 8., but is foul, with a reef, 
for a distance of 6 miles, to port Padre. All this land is low; and on the 
coast may be seen some small palm-trees, called Miraguanas. At the west 
side of port Padre there are two hills, very close together. 

PORT PADRE.—This harbour is excellent, and fit for any class and 
number of vessels. Its entrance is very long, and only 2 cables in width ; 
but its shores are very clean, and the water deep. To enter this har- 
bour, it is necessary to navigate on the outside of the reefs, until the east 
point, named Jarro, bears S.E., when steer towards the outward leeward 
point of the entrance channel; but it is necessary not to confound this point 
with another to the north-westward of it, upon the same coast, called Guin- 
chos ; this last has close to it an islet of the same name, which may assist 
in finding the entrance of the harbour. Run for the before-mentioned point 
to leeward, and then close past the S.E. part of Guinchos ; nothing more 
remains than to steer for the channel, all dangers being visible. 

The interior is partially divided into two parts, of which the easternmost 
will be found the most convenient for leaving; the channel into it is between 
the two islets at the inner ond of the entrance channel. 

Port Malagueta is an extensive unnavigable lagoon, with a long and 
narrow entrance, situated 5 miles westward from port Padre; the inter- 
mediate coast is skirted by a reef to some distance. The country in the 
vicinity of this lagoon is low and swampy. Thence, the coast trends about 
N.N.W., 4 miles to point Cobarrubias, from which it bends to W.N.W., a 
distance of 9 miles, to port Manati. All this coast is foul, with a reef which 
stretches out from it about 2 miles. 

Port Manati may be considered as a lagoon, with a long, narrow, and 
crooked channel, which is bordered with shoals of 6 and 8 feet water, and 
consequently is dangerous for any but small vessels to enter. This harbour 
may be known by a hill which appears inland from it, on its western side, 
shaped like a sugar-loaf; it is named the Manueco, and may be seen at the 
distance of 15 or 20 miles. Westward of this mount there is another hill, 
not so high but of greater extent, called the Table of Manati, which, when 
seen in one with the Manueco, appears like the Saddle of Gibara; a re- 
semblance that has deceived many. 

Port Nuevas Grandes.—From port Manati, distant 2 miles, in a 
north-westerly direction is point Braba, which is foul, witha reef, from which 
the coast trends about W. by N. 5 miles to the port of Bayamo, or Nuevas 
Grandes, which can only admit vessels of 12 feet draught. To enter, it is 
necessary to go in at a break in the reef, which extends out two-thirds of a 
mile from the coast, and follow afterwards all that distance, in a channel 
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formed by the reef, which in some places is only half a cable broad. This 
<hannel is crooked, and therefore great risk is incurred by those who are not 
well acquainted with it. 

The coast thence takesa N.N.W. direction, 12 miles to port Nuevitas, and 
deing skirted by a reef all the way, should not be approached nearer than 8 miles. 

PORT NUEVITAS DEL PRINCIPE.—The eastern point of en- 
trance to Nuevitas bay, has upon it the residences of the pilots and near 
‘them is a flagstaff. Its position may also be known by Maternillos lighthouse 
situated about 4 miles north-westward from it, or by three small hills near 
‘the south shore of the harbour; besides which there are three small islands 
an the middle of the harbour, named Ballenatos, which are somewhat higher 
than the surrounding land, and serve as excellent guides from the offing. 
‘The harbour is the port of Principe, a large town about 25 miles in the in- 
terior, and communicating with the bay by railway. San Fernando de 
Nuevitas is situated in the north-western corner of the harbour. The harbour 
is completely sheltered, and will admit vessels of large draught, but the channel 
into it is long and narrow, and its turnings so sharp that if cannot be safely 
mavigated without the aid of a pilot. 

The points of entrance are low and about half a mile apart. As they are 
approached steer in mid-channel, taking care to avoid a dry shoal near the 
west end of the eastern reef, and bearing from the flagstaff on the east point 
N.E. by E. distant about a mile. Having preserved the middle of the 
-channel for about half-way through the entrance, it will be necessary to give 
-additional attention while going through the remainder, as shoals extend 
‘from both shores. If desirous of merely communicating with the town, it will 
be found more convenient to anchor off fort San Hilario, which is 1} miles 
‘within the entrance, on the western side of the channel. 

Lights.—On the east side of the entrance to port Nuevitas is a quad- 
rangular building painted yellow, and a white mast stands in the middle 
of it, from which is exhibited, at 49 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, 
visible 9 miles. 

MATERNILLOS POINT.—This part of the coast may be known by 
‘the lighthouse on Maternillos point, which bears about N.W. by N. 44 miles 
‘from the entrance to port Nuevitas. The coast 
‘between is very low, but free of danger. From 
Maternillos point as far westward as Icacos 
point, a space of nearly 250 miles, the coast is 
bordered with low mangrove cays and reefs to 
-the distance in some places of 20 miles from 
the main land. The greater part to the west- 
ward of Paredon point is but imperfectly repre- 
-sented on the present charts, and being studded 
with dangers, steep-to, should be most cau- 
tiously approached. 


Materniitos Licursovuse. 
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Light.—The lighthouse on Maternillos point is 165 feet high, white, with 
the word ‘‘ Colon” painted on it, and exhibits, at 176 feet above high water, 
a fimed white light with a white flash every fifty-three seconds, visible 17 miles. 

The COAST.—Thence to the Boca de Caravelas, a distance of about 20 
wiles ina N.W. by W. 2 W. direction, the coast is very low, with a sandy 
shore, and is fronted by a broken reef from 1 to 1} miles off. It bears the 
name of La Sabinal, and the only remarkable object upon it is the Alto de 
Juan Dano, a clump of mangrove trees midway between Maternillos point 
and Boca de Caravelas. Off the four fishing-stations, named Cruces, Las 
Palmas, point Piedra, and the Ensenada Honda, small vessels of 7 or 8 feet 
draught find anchorage under shelter of the reefs. 

Boca de Caravelas, or channel between La Sabinal and Guajaba island, 
has but 6 feet water over its bar. When within it, an intricate passage of a 
similar depth leads up to the fishing village named Guanaja, about 15 miles: 
to the westward. A tide of 8 knots prevails in the entrance. 

From the Boca de Caravelas the coast trends N.W. 10 miles to the Boca. 
de Guajaba, and forms the north-eastern shore of Guajaba island, whereon 
are two small sand-hills, which, when first seen from eastward, appear as 
four small hummocks ; at the distance of about 12 miles they look like so 
many islets. This coast should have a berth of 8 or 4 miles to clear the 
reefs extending from it. 

‘Boca de Guajaba separates Guajaba from the extensive Romano cay ; 
at low water there are only 5 feet of water at its entrance. A boat passage, 
through which a depth of 8 feet can be carried, leads thence to p UAneIe or 
the shore of the main. 

Thence westward the mainland, as before observed, is fronted by a great: 
number of cays and reefs situated on a broad and shallow bank, over which it. 
is seldom that anything larger than the smallest coasting craft ever ventures, 
except perhaps to port Caybarien, river Sagua la Grande, aud Cardenas. It 
is only necessary therefore, to give a description of these places, and of those 
cays and anchorages on the outer edge of the bank which may prove of service 
to passing vessels. | | 

ROMANO CAY trends north-westerly 50 miles from Boca de Guajaba, 
but its greatest width is only about 8 miles. It is from 8 to 8 miles within 
the edge of the bank, and strictly speaking is formed of two islands, whick 
are separated by a channel half a mile in width: the easternmost has some 
hills upon it, a remarkable one 230 feet high, being situated about 7 miles. 


Romano Cay, bearing g. W:, 15 miles. 
N. W. by N. from the Booa de Guajaba, with two fishing-stations on the 
beach at its base ; but the westernmost is of low, mangrove land. Among the 
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numerous islets and rocks fronting Romano cay are, the Verde cay, Confites 
cay, the Tributarios de Minerva, Paredon Grande, and the Paredon del 
Medio. 

Verde Cay, in long. 77° 38}’ W., about 54 miles northward of the above- 
mentioned hill on Romano cay, is a small low islet of a circular form, about 
a cable in diameter, and covered with bushes of 10 feet above high water. 
Inside the broken reef, which extends along shore all the way from Boca de 
Caravelas to this cay, small vessels of 7 feet draught and under may find good 
shelter, but they must be in charge of those having a local knowledge. 
Vessels of this draught can obtain shelter from the Northers in a position half 
a mile south-westward of Verde cay, the best channel to it being round the 
north end of the reef which extends about 14 miles northward of the cay. 

Confites Cay is low, and lies near the edge of the bank, at about 4 miles 
northward of Verde cay ; it is half a mile in length from north to south, and 
about a cable in width. From Diamond point it bears West distant 19 miles, 
and from Lobos cay 8. by W. } W. 12 miles. The first object seen when 
approaching from the south-eastward is a solitary tree, standing at the north 
end of this cay, and a pile of stones at its south end. A dry reef extends 
from its south point about a mile in a S. by EK, direction, and another from 
its north side, a similar distance, but leaving a narrow channel of 12 feet 
water between it and the cay. 

Anchorage may be had inside this cay in from 2 to 4 fathoms, bottom of 
white sand, with the cay bearing N.E., distant about a mile, or nearer, 
according to the vessel’s draught, but a heavy swell rolls in round the south 
end of the cay when the wind blows from the southward of East. The pas- 
sage to it is between the reef running northward from Verde cay, and that 
extending southward from Confites cay, through a clear channel, carrying a 
depth of 5 fathoms. This is the only anchorage on the south-west side of the 
Bahama channel between Nuevitas and Paredon Grande, where a vessel of 
greater draught than 12 feet can ride out a Norther in safety. 

Cruz Cay.—The south end of this cay is 5 miles westward of and within 
Confites cay ; thence it extends north-westward about 11 miles, and is 2 
miles in average breadth. A small cut near the middle divides it into two 
parts, nearly abreast of which, on Romano cay, stands a remarkable hummock 
100 feet high, named Alto de Asi. Onthe northern end of Cruz cay there 
is, or was, & conspicuous clump of trees, 80 feet high. 

The Tributarios de Minerva, which breaks with fresh breezes and 
appears at low water, lies one-third of a mile within the edge of soundings, 
and 8 miles northward of the clump of trees on the north end of Cruz cay. — 
From Confites cay to this reef the edge of the bank trends N.W. 3? W. 15 
miles, and may be seen from aloft, the white sandy bottom being distinctly 
visible within the line of soundings, which is very steep-to. This part should 
be approached very cautiously, being extremely dangerous, with many sunken 
rocks, and no safe anchorage anywhere ; the same may be said of the bank 
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thence to Paredon Grande, a distance of 18 miles in a N.W. by W. 4 W. 
direction. 

PAREDON GRANDE CAY.—The space between Caiman and 
Paredon Grande cay is interrupted by low cays, sand-banks, and reefs. From 
the Tributarios de Minerva the edge of the bank takes about a N.W. by 
W. 4 W. direction for 17 miles, when it comes within 2 miles of the north 
nd of Paredon Grande cay, which is about 5 miles in length east and west» 
rocky, woody, and about 40 feet high. Guinchos (or Ginger) cay, on the 
edge of the Bahama bank, bears from the north point of Paredon Grande 
N. 3 E., distant 16 miles. 

Light.—On the northern part of Paredon Grande cay is an iron structure 
with a stone base, 128 feet high, and coloured 
brown. It exhibits at 159 feet above the 
sea a fixed white light, varied by a flash every 
minute, and visible 16 miles. 

It is said that good anchorage may be ob- 
tained on the western side of the lighthouse, 
but to enter it bear in mind that at a cable 
PAREDON GRANDE CAY north-westward from the lighthouse point is 
LIGHTHOUSE. ~ a small round cay, which pass on the port 
hand, at from half acable to a cable, and anchor as soon as the vessel is 
sheltered by the land of the Great Paredon, in the depth of water necessary 
for the vessel’s draught. In entering thus, leave to starboard another cay, 
named the Paredon del Medio, rather larger than the one to port, and which 
is distant from it about 2 miles, and also a small isolated sunken rock lying 
nearly midway between the two. 

Tides.—It is high water on the days of full and change at 73h. ; springs 
rise 8 feet, neaps 2. The tide sets on and off the bank with the velocity of 
about half a knot per hour, but in the opening between the cays they run 
from 2 to 8 knots. 

Coco Cay.— Westward of Romano cay lies Coco cay, on the north side 
of which, from the middle to its west end, anchorage and shelter from south- 
easterly, southerly, and south-westerly winds may be had by small coasters, 
whose masters are acquainted with the locality. This is considered dangerous. 

Frances Cay and Light.—From off Paredon Grande the edge of the 
bank trends about W. by N. to St. Maria cay, a distance of 45 miles, or to 
the meridian of 79° W., whence it runs W.S.W., 12 miles to abreast Frances 
cay, from which it is distant about 8 miles. Frances cay* is distinguishable 
by a white lighthouse, of iron framework, situated on a low rocky point, 
forming its western extremity, and also by two pilot-houses near it. It ex- 
hibits a fived white light, 61 feet above the sea, visible 11 miles. This end 
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* It is said that this cay may likewise be known by its having three bills, two of them 
close together and the third separate; they are named Tetas de la Vinda, or Widow's 
Paps. 7 
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of the island is foul to the distance of nearly a mile, but there is a depth of 
3} fathoms at 1} miles westward of it. Southward of this ledge, and in a 
deep-water gully about 8 cables in width, is good anchorage in 4} fathoms, 
sheltered trom the prevalent easterly winds. 

PORT CAYBARIEN lies within and about 14 miles W.S8.W. of Frances 
cay, and communicates with the town of San Juan de los Remedios, situated 6- 
miles inland, by railroad. The town of port Caybarien contains about 1500 
inhabitants, and the anchorage which fronts it may be reached by vessels 
drawing under 10 feet of water, those of greater draught load at Frances cay. 

Weather Signals.—The following signals are, or were, shown from the. 
port office flagstaff :— 

A red triangle indicates a probable storm; a blue and white flag, horizon- 
tally, that the storm is approaching; a black ball shown with either of the 
above signals indicates that the weather is improving. The National ensign 
indicates the bad weather is past. 

By Night.—A white light shown from the flagstaff indicates approaching 
foul weather. 

Bajos Almedinas.— From Frances cay the edge of the bank rans north- 
westerly 40 miles to Jutias cay, from which it is only 1 or 14 miles distant. 
The Bajos Almedinas lies very near the edge of the soundings, about two miles. 
from the shore of Fragoso cay, and is, therefore, very dangerous; it always 
breaks, is between 8 and 4 miles in extent, and from its centre Frances cay bears 
S.E. by E. } E. 10 miles, and mount Guajabana, on the mainland, S. by W. 

At about 13 miles from the shore on the north-western side of Fragoso cay 
lies a small sunken rock, which must be carefully guarded against when en- 
tering upon the bank in this neighbourhood. 

Rio Sagua la Grande.—The mouth of this river is about 6 miles within 
the edge of the bank, and southward of Cristo cay, which lies 10 miles west- 
ward of Jutias cay. There are three principal channels to this river between 
the off-lying cays; the easternmost, named the Boca de Maravillas,* between 
the east end of Cristo cay and a rocky ledge, nearly dry, lying a little to wind- 
ward of it, will admit vessels drawing 9 feet and under; the middle channel, 
or Canal del Cristo, between Cristo and El Icacal, has a depth of 8 feet ; and 
the western, or Boca de Sagua la Grande, which is the deepest and best, is 
about 8 miles farther to leeward, buat it is tortuous, and requires the aid of 
local knowledge. The bar of the river Sagua la Grande is passable only by 
small craft of 6 feet draught and under. The town by the river is 21 miles 
from its mouth. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited from the north-west point of Hi- 
cacal cay, east side of entrance of Boca de Sagua la Grande ; the light, shown 
from a mast, is elevated 55 feet above the sea, and visible 8 miles. To 
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* A sunken rock, Fradera rock, has been found lying about 8 cables E. by N. 4 N. of 
Practicos point, Cristo cay; it has 11 feet water over it and 22 feet close around it. The 
point should therefore have a berth of at least 1} miles. 
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the eastward of it are a few fishermen’s huts. Approximate position, 
lat. 28° 4’ N., long. 80° 4’ W. 

Nicholas Reef, &c.—From Cristo cay the edge of the bank trends 
N.W. by W. % W., 21 miles to the Nicholas reef, which sweeps round from 
N.E. to N. W. from a small low sandy cay, named Medano, and being near a 
projecting elbow of the main bank requires more than ordinary caution to 
avoid it. Alcatrazes shoals lie 2 miles farther westward, and seldom show 
themselves by breakers. 

Bahia de Cadiz Cay.—From the Nicholas reef the edge of the bank 
trends W. + S. 8 miles to Bahia de Cadiz cay, which may be distinguished by 
a flagstaff on its north-eastern part, where there is also a fishing station. 
Good anchorage may be had on its western side, sheltered from the ordinary 
winds, but exposed to the Northers. When proceeding to it, if not drawing 
more than 15 feet, bring the Bella Paps to bear S. } E., and run in that direc- 
tion till the centre of the cay bears E. by N., and anchor in 4 fathoms, sandy 
bottom ; but if of heavier draught bring the Paps to bear more easterly, and 
anchor in 5 fathoms, with the middle of the cay East. The soundings will 
be 4, 44, and 5 fathoms, bottom of sand, covered with seaweed. High water 
on the days of full and change at 9h. 20m., rise and fall about 8 feet. 

Light.—Near the north-east end of Bahia de Cadiz is an iron tower 159 feet 
high, and painted white, which exhibits, at 175 feet above the sea, a revolring 
white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every minute, and visible 20 miles. 

Cabezas Cay lies 7 miles westward of Bahia de Cadiz cay, and has 
abreast it a dangerous reef, situated near the edge of soundings; the bank 
hereabout must consequently be approached with caution. Thence to Cruz 
de Padre cay the distance is 16 or 17 miles, the edge of the bank trending 
W. 4 N., and E. 4 8.: this cay is the north-westernmost of the whole 
range, and its north and north-west sides are fronted by detached reefs lying 
near the edge of the bank, which sweeps round to the south-westward, passing 
just outside Piedras cay and Icacos point. 

CRUZ de PADRE and GALINDO CAYS.—At 4} miles 8.W. by 
W. 4 W. of Cabezas cay is the entrance to the channel of Pargo; and 8} 
miles farther westward is that of Barcos, formed between the reefs ; and thence 
several cays continue to the W.N.W. as far as that of Galindo; off the north 
side of which are two small cays, of which the most distant, at about a mile, 
is called Muela. From Galindo other cays continue to the N.W. to Cruz de 
Padre. Ata mile N.N.E. from Muels cay is a rocky shoal, near the edge of 
the bank; and at a mile northward of Cruz de Padre cay a chain of reefs com- 
mences and extends 6 miles westward along the northern side of the Blanco cays. 

Light.— On the reefs, at about three-quarters of a mile N.E. from Cruz de 
Padre cay, is a white tower, which exhibits, at 49 feet above the sea, a ized 
white light, visible 10 miles. This light is not to be depended on. 

BLANCO, MONO, PIEDRAS, and MONILLO CAYS, the 
westernmost of the cays and islets skirting the north coast of Cuba, from 
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Maternillos point to Icacos, a space of about 250 miles, lie about a mile from 
the edge of the bank. Southward of the largest of the Blanco cays there is 
anchorage for vessels of 11 feet draught, sheltered from all winds, and from 
the sea on the north. | 

Mono cay lies 5 miles about W. } N. from the north-éast point of Blanco 
cays and from it a shallow ledge runs off north-east a. fall quarter of a mile ; 
and 1} miles from the cay in the same direction there is a dangerous rocky 
shoal, with 13 fathoms water on it. Piedras cay, composed of rock and 
sand, partly covered with low bushes, and about 110 yards in extent, lies 2 
miles S.W. of the latter. Close off its west side are three rocks above 
water ; the north-west side is clear of danger, but the south-west and south 
sides are foul to the distance of 8 cables, and the south-east end for one 
cable. Midway between this cay and Mono cay is a coral shore with only 
24 fathoms water on it ; it is connected with Piedras cay by shallow water of 
24 to 23 fathoms. It lies with the Pan de Matanzas between the two rocks 
off the north side of Piedras bearing W.S.W., and Mono cay N.E. by N. The 
sea breaks on it in heavy weather, and there is deep water between it and 
Mono cay. Monito cay lies N. 3 E. distant 1} miles from Icacos point, and 
S.W. 4 W. 13 miles from Piedras cay lighthouse; and is merely a small 
black rock, scarcely above the sea. The channel between Piedras and 
Monito is said to be free of danger. The soundings decrease as it is ap- 
proached, and in the middle the depth is 5 fathoms, and a quarter of a mile 
E.N.E. of Monito, 2} fathoms. 

There is excellent anchorage within the cays in 6 fathoms water, sandy 
bottom, with Piedras cay bearing West, and Mono cay from N. by E. to 
N.N.W.; or in 4 fathoms with Piedras cay N.W.. by W. to N.W. by N. a 
mile distant. Care must be taken to avoid a shoal patch of 12 fathoms, 
around, which lies 1} miles §.E. of Piedras cay lighthouse.* 

Light.—On Piedras cay is an 
iron tower, which exhibits, at 58 feet 
above the sea, a fixed white light, 
varied by a red flash every two 
minutes, and visible 15 miles. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and 
change, at Piedras cay at 8h. Om., 
and the rise is about 24 feet. 

CARDENAS BAY, &c.— 
This bay is situated within the cays 
at the western termination of the 
White grounds, or bank, which has been described as commencing at Mater- 


Prepras Cay Licut. 


* A shoal, with a depth of 14 feet on it at low water and 33 to 4 fathoms around at a 
distance of less than half a cable, is situated with Piedras cay lighthouse bearing N.W. by 
- W.4 W. 2% miles, and Nordeste point N.E. id E. 4 E. Approximate position, lat. 
23° 12' 40" N., long. 81° 6’ W. 
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nillos point. It rans in south-westward about 10 miles, and is 7 or 8 miles 
in breadth, being bounded on the north-western side by a narrow strip of low 
sandy wooded land, named Iescos peninsula, which terminates eastward at 
Molas point; this point forms the western side of the principal entrance to 
the bay, the Blanco cays forming the eastern. Without these, however, are 
Monito, Piedras, and Mono cays, besides a number of shoals, between which 
are several channels that will admit vessels of large draught to pass through: 
to an excellent anchorage inside them, where a vessel may bring-to in a depth 
of 6 fathoms, sandy bottom, as above stated. Thence to Cardenas the bay 
is only navigable by vessels of 10 feet draught and under. 

The town of Cardenas is situated on the low south-western shore of the 
bay ; it carries on a considerable trade, and communicates by railroad with 
the interior. The town of Siguapais westward of Cardenas, and they contain: 
together about 5000 inhabitants. 

From the above-mentioned outer anchorage the best channel to the town 
is between Diana cay on the eastern, and Buba cay on the western side. 
The channel to the eastward of Diana cay is irregular, and in the centre are 
some rocks, over which there is a depth of 8 feet; this channel is only fre- 
quented by small vessels. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited from a mast on the west side of 
Diana cay, which is the second islet to the south-east of Molas point, and 
bears 8. by E. 3 E. about 5 miles from Piedras cay. The light is 43 feet 
above the sea, and visible 7 miles. 

Directions.—The channel into Cardenas bay between Buba and Diana 
cays is marked by buoys. Two buoys are moored to mark the eastern and 
southern extremes of the sand bank stretching off Molas point ; these should 
be left on the starboard hand entering from seaward. The next three buoys. 
mark dangers between Diana and Buba cays, and should be left on the port. 
hand, entering from seaward. Pass between the next two buoys to the south- 
ward, the eastern of which marks the south-western extreme of the bank ex- 
tending south-westward from Diana cay: and leave the next three buoys om 
the port hand, entering from seaward ; when having passed the western one, 
a course may be steered direct for the anchorage off Cardenas. The buoys. 
must not be depended upon. 

From point Icacos, at which terminate the White grounds, which began 
at Maternillos point, a different kind of coast presents itself, ranning W. by 
S. 48. 25 miles to point Maya, which is the eastern point of the bay of 
Matanzas. ‘This coast may be sailed by at the distance of 8 miles. 

MATANZAS BAY.—tThe entrance to this port is open to the E.N.E., 
and lies between Sabanilla and Maya points, which bear E. by N. and 
W. by 8. from each other, nearly 2 miles. It is about 4 miles long, with 
deep water until nearly up to the shoals which shelter the anchorage. T'rom 
Maya point, which is low, with some huts on its extremity, a rocky ledge ex- 
tends about a mile to the northward: and on a narrow bank of soundings, on 
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the west side of the ledge, temporary anchorage will be found. Southward 
of the point, in the south-east corner of the port, is the mouth of the river 
Canimar. | 

The western coast, at the entrance, is moderately bold as far as Gorda 
point, which is skirted by a bank with about 2 fathoms water on it, at the 
distance of a little more than 2 cables. Within the bay are two detached 
shoals, named Bajo Nuevo and Laja. Bajo Nuevo is 2 cables in length east 
and west, and about one-third of a cable in breadth, and is, or was, marked 
by a buoy in 12 feet water, on its north end. 

The Laja, an almost circular shoal, lies southward é and is separated 
from, Bajo Nuevo by a channel 2 cables in breadth, which leads to the 
anchorage. Its south edge is, or was, marked by a red buoy, moored in 8 
fathoms. A shoal, with 23 fathoms water over it, lies with south side of 
river San Juan entrance bearing W. by S. and centre of San Severino castle 
N.N.W. 4 W. 64 cables. From San Severino castle to the head of the bay 
the water is shallow, the depth being 23 fathoms to 8 feet; the latter is im- 
mediately off the town. This shallow flat extends from the south shore 
(opposite the eastle) about 6} cables, and has in many parts of it less than 

-10 feet water. We believe that the north and south edges of this bank are 
each marked by a beacon or a buoy. 

The banks in the port of Matanzas are reported to be not easily distin- 
guished, except at times when the sea is perfectly smooth. According to the 
Government pilot, the middle of the harbour has in it many uncharted shoal 
patches. 

The town of Matanzas stands on the western shore, on a tongue of land 
which separates the rivers Yumuri and San Juan and communicates by 
bridges with extensive suburbs on the opposite banks. A shallow flat runs 
off in front of it, which prevents vessels from coming within half a mile of 
the wharves. The town, with its suburbs, contains a population of about 
2500. 

‘Directions.— When bound to port Matanzas, the Pan de Matanzas, which 
over-looks it on the western side, is an excellent guide; and at about 12 
miles eastward of Matanzas, and 6 miles inland, there is a small ridge of re- 
markable irregular: hills of considerable elevation, but not nearly so lofty as 
the Pan, with three distinct peaks called the Camarioca Paps. From the 
Camarioca Paps the land westward is level, not very low, and without any 
remarkable object, as far.as the vicinity of Matanzas, where it begins to rise 
gently, and can be seen at a distance of 24 miles. 3 

In coming from eastward give Maya point a berth of 2 miles until the port 
‘is well open; then steer south-west, taking care to avoid the bank of sand 
and rock, with 23 fathoms water on it, which borders the point at the dis- 
tance of 6 cables. In coming from westward give the western shore of en- 
‘trance a berth of about half a mile. When San Severino castle, 9 con- 
spicuous object on the north shore of the port, bears West, steer towards it, 
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and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms water, niad, at about 8 cables from the shore, 

with San Severino castle: bearing N.W. 4 N. As the buoys marking the 
Nuevo and Laja shoals cannot be depended upon, strangers should take a 
pilot. 


The port being exposed to E.N.E., a heavy swell sets in with etrong winds. | 


The land-wind during Northers, from the middle of September to the end of 
February, is frequently interrupted, and a sailing vessel may probably be de- 
tained as it is difficult and hazardous to beat out against the stream and ses. 
Tides.—It is high water in port Matanzas, full and change, at about Sh. 
A.M. and 5h. p.m. The stream runs in with the ‘sea-breeze, and out with 
the land-wind. The rise of tides is very small, except when there is a 
strong wind E.N.E., when it attains a maximum of 4 feet. 

From Matanzas the coast rounds to the N.W. to point Guanos,* which is 
the most projecting point to the northward, and is distant from the mouth of 
‘the harbour, about 8 miles. From point Guanos the coast runs almost 
“W. 358., a distance of about 86 miles, to the Morro of Havana, and is clean 
and bold-to, and may be run along at the distance of 8 miles, as there is no 
other danger than a.rocky shoal with little water on it, whioh runs off from 
the coast, between the Rincon or Corner, and point Tararaor Cobre. Along 
all this coast are soundings on sand which extend more or less from. shore, 
and of which the edges are steep and clear, passing euddenly from 100 
fathoms to 20; with the lead going, there is no risk in running along because 
+he soundings will warn vessels of the limits into which they may stand with- 
out danger. Hereabouts the current constantly runs eastward at the rate of 
1 mile per hour. The hills or mountains of Jaraco, rising nearly in. the 
middle of this coast, form an excellent mark to recognize it by. 


ANGUILA OR SALT CAY BANK. - | 

This bank, lying opposite the westera end of the Old channel of Bahama, 
and between the Great bank of Bahama and the island of Cuba, forms the 
-channels of Santaren and Nicolas, the former on its N.E., and the latter on 
its south side. Its greatest length is 60 miles in a N.W. and 8.E. direction, 
and it is about 40 miles across its broadest part. The island or cluster of 
-islets called Anguila lies on the 8.E. end of the bank, and may be seen at the 
distance of 12 miles; the N.E. part of these is foul, but the western side is 
clear with good anchorage. From Anguila, in a north-westerly direction, 
are several groups of cays rising almost on the very edge of the bank, and 
between which, generally, there are clear passages for any vessel, and behind 
them anchorages. These groups are denominated Muertos (Deadmen’s), 
- Damas (Ladies’), Piedros (Rocky), which lie towards the N.E. The Northern 
-groups are Perros, or Dogs’ cays; Aqua, or Water cays; and the Roques, 


* It is proposed to show a revolving light on point Guanos.-— 
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or Double-headed Shot cays. There is a passage through the straits between 
these groups, but not through the straits which the cays of each group form 
among themeelves, as they are: very narrow. The cays and rocks on the 
north and N.E. sides of the bank lie in cluster, and are more than. 50 in. 
number, but appear like one island at a distance. Sal cay, or Salt cay, is 
the only islet on the 8.W. side of the bank, and is so named from various 
salt ponds on it. : 

Opposite Water cay, as well as all these chains of rocks on the south, or 
bank side, there is good anchorage in 6 or 6 fathoms water at any distance 
from them, and good holding ground ; and from these rocks being so closely. 
connected, they form a complete breakwater against the winds from the. 
West, N.W., North, and N.E. quarters, which sometimes blow with great. 
violence, particularly in the months of February and March. 

Elbow Cay Light. 
—On the highest of 
the Double-headed Shot 
cays, named North El- 5 — 
bow, at the north-west << = "== =e 
edge of Sal Cay bank, ~~== 3 ae —— 
stands a lighthouse, 58 “H> — = seas Sa ae 
feet high, which exhibits GE 
a fixed white light, at 96 
feet above high water, visible all round at a distance of 16 miles, except 
when it bears S.W. } W., being then intercepted by Water cay. The upper 
part of the tower is coloured red, the lower part white. : 

From abreast of Water cay the bank trends E.N.E. about 25 miles, and 
thence 8.E. by 8. to the Anguila islands, a distance of about 40 miles. In 
this space there are several clasters of rocks, rugged and barren, some of which 
are very little above the sea, situated at about 4 miles within the edge of 
the bank, forming channels or passages to the bank, which. appear safe to sail 
through: they are distant from each other from 4 to 10 miles. On ex- 
amining the four westernmost of these passages, there was not found less 
than 5 fathoms water; the bottom was very rocky until well on the bank. 
Ships should be cautious not to approach too near these clusters of rocks; the 
deepest water will be found by keeping as near mid-channel as possible. 

Anguila Islands.—These are situated on the south-eastern extremity of 
the bank; are so closely connected that they may be said to form but one 
island, about 8 miles in length, and three-quarters of a mile in breadth, and 
can be seen 12 miles off. They are covered with brushwood; on the N.E.. 
side the approach is dangerous, but on the S.W. side there is good anchorage 
in 5 or 6 fathoms water, sheltered from North to S.E. winds. (On the 8.5. 
cay of the Anguilas it is proposed to place a jixed light, to be varied by 
flashes at regular intervals). . ; 3 

The 8.E. extremity of the Anguila islands appears to be in lat. 28° 29’ 40” N.,. 

: ne 
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long. 78° 27’ 40” W. The north-westernmost of the Dog rocks, in lat. 
34° 4’ 10" N., long. 79° 50’ W. A dangerous shoal is represented near the 
eastern edge of the bank, in lat. 28° 464’ N.; but this, with the various cays 
near the edge, and rocky heads in the interior of the bank, will be best under- 
stood by inspecting the chart. 

Sal Cay is situated near the south-west extremity of the bank, and dis- 
tant from the Elbow cay of the Double-headed Shots about 12 miles: this. 
island is of a triangular shape, and about 13 miles in length, having a salt. 
pond in its centre, situated in about lat. 28° 42’ N., long. 80° 204’ W. 
Nearly East from Salt cay, distant 2} miles, is a small shoal, even with 
the water’s edge, called Lavendras; and in a N.W. direction from the same 
cay, about 4 miles, is another small shoal, also even with the water's edge ; 
both these dangers can be seen, at all times in the day, at a sufficient dis- 
tance to avoid them. 

The general depths on the interior of the bank, those on the rocky heads: 
excepted, are from 4 to 5, 6, and 7 fathoms. 

The tides on the west part of the bank, being much influenced by the Gulf: 
Stream, run in various directions. The flood sets strong through all the 
openings, or between the rocks, towards the centre of the bank, and the ebb- 
contrary : it is high water on full and change days, at Anguila island, at 
Sh. 45m., and at Water island at 9h. ; spring-tides generally rise 8 ft. 4 in.,. 
neaps 2 ft. 8 in., but much depends on the wind. 

In the Santaren channel, between the Great bank of Bahama and the Salt. 
Gay bank, there is said to be rarely any current, unless after heavy gales, when: 
it runs with great velocity up and down. If it predominates in one direction 
more than another it is to the N.N.W., and about 1 mile an hour. 

. The Florida Stream is generally found to set strongly to the north-east, 
within 1} miles of these roeks, but through the intervals of the cays, the ebb 
and flood. tides ran rapidly off and on the bank, where it is high water full 
and change, at 9h., and the tide rises from 2 to 8 feet. 


THE OLD BAHAMA CHANNEL. 


This channel is seldom navigated from westward except by small coasters 
that can find anchorage during the night on either side, or by steamers that 
can run through while there is daylight. Vessels coming from eastward, after- 
passing through either of the N.E. Bahama channels, or along the north sides" 
of Puerto Rico and Haiti, generally keep the Cuba shore aboard, where the. 
remarkable high lands already noticed enable them to check their reckoning, 
ard keep a proper offing, according to the season. The current here usually 
rans to the westward, but not strong; if requisite a pilot may probably be 
obtained from Baracoa. - Great care should be taken to avoid the Bahama side. 

Some navigators, however, who have a thorough knowledge of the Bahama. 
cays and banks, instead of taking this channel, prefer ranning through the 
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Crooked Island passage, thence round the south end of Ragged island, or 
San Domingo cay, and across the bank inside all the shoals on the parallel 
of 22° 42’N., quitting it either to the northward or ‘southward of.Guinchos 
cay. Vessels of 18 feet draught may do this, for they can earry from 4 to 5 
fathoms all the way, and anchor in safety whenever it is requisite ; but we 
must again remark that it requires a thorough acquaintance with the locality, 
and of the mode of navigating by.the eye. -— 

. The Old Bahama channel may be said to extend from Verde cay to the north 
point of Paredon Grande cay on the south, and from the Diamond point to 
Guinchos or Ginger cay on the north. This will make it about 50 miles in 
length. 

At the east end, between Diamond point and Confites cay (the point. ‘iia 
cay are East and West from each other), it is 18 miles wide. In the nar- 
rowest part, between the west end of the Labanderas reef and Confites cay, 
8. W. of it, the distance is only 10 miles. It then opens out slightly and very 
gradually, and at the west end it is abont 14 miles across. Its line of direc- 
tion turns graiually round from N.N.W. to W.N.W., requiring the utmost 
possible prudence and caution in the night-time or in thick weather. 

- The north side of the channel is equally dangerous as the south side, and 
perhaps more so, as the dangers at the south-east end are out of sight of any 
objects by which the position of the ship may be fixed, and they lie on the. 
extreme end of soundings. 

VERDE CAY.—When approaching this channel from eastward, the first 
object met with on the south-eastern edge of the Bahama bank is a small cay, | 
72 feet high, named Verde cay, which lies in lat. 22° 1’ 80” N., long. 75° 12’ W., 
and can be seen 15 miles off. It is not more than three-quarters of a mile 
in extent, and slopes gradually on its northern side, which is not more than 
10 or 12 feet above the level of high water. It is high water, on the days . 
of fall and change, at 9h. nearly, the rise of tide being only 8 or 4 feet. 

_At a short distance off. the south-eastern part of the cay is a small islet, and 
on the western side, near the middle, is a coral reef, awash at high water, some . 
little distance from the shore. North-west of the cay, about 8 cables, there 
are three shoals upon which the sea breaks, having 8 to 4 fathoms between 
them. Between these shoals and the coral reef on the western side of. the 
island, the cay is lined by a sandy beach, off which, at the distance of two or 
three cables, is the best anchorage the island affords, where ships may lie in- 
8 to 6 fathoms on sand, and sheltered from northerly winds. The cay being 
situated on the edge of the Bahama bank, its eastern side is very steep, there . 
being over 100 fathoms a short distance off. | 

Thence the bank runs northward 5 or 6 miles, and then trends round sharply 
to the north-eastward, to a cluster of dangerous rocky heads, having from 1} 
to 4 fathoms on them, and 7 to 8 or less between. They are distinctly visible 
when the weather is favourable, and it is therefore prudent when sailing along 
this edge of the. bank to keep a good look-out. ! 
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St. Vincent Shoal.—From Verde cay the bank runs S.W. by W. 9 miles, 
and thence West about 6 miles to a dangerous rocky shoal of but 4 feet water, 
called the St. Vincent, upon which the sea breaks when there is any swell. 
It thence runs south-westward about 25 miles to San Domingo cay, and 
has many dangerous spots on its edge, so that great caution is requisite while 
sailing in this vicinity. 

San Domingo Cay.—This cay lies in lat. 21° 42’ N., long. 75° 46’ 15” W.., 
and is a small island, not more than 15 feet high, and covered with bush. At 
about halfa mile N.W. by N. from the cay is anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms, but 
it is very indifferent, and cannot be recommended, especially as it is only safe 
to remain here during the prevalence of the usual breezes from N.E. to 8.E. 
The cay is situated on the extreme southern edge of the bank, and has some 
rocks near it, on the eastern side ; it therefore requires care in approaching, 
particularly as in ranning down to it from eastward vessels may strike on some 
shoal patches lying on the edge of the bank about 3 miles N.E. by E. from 
the cay. These patches are about a mile in extent, and have only 10 to 12 
feet upon them, with 10 fathoms outside, immediately from which there are 
no soundings.at the depth of 150 fathoms. There are also some patches of 
1} to 2 fathoms on the western edge of the bank, at from 8 ta 7 miles north- 
ward of the cay, which are very dangerous, as there is no bottom close to their 
western side, even when sounding with 180 to 200 fathoms, so that in ap- 
proaching no warning whatever is given by the lead. When rounding this 
part of the Bahama bank therefore, it is essentially necessary to exercise all 
possible caution, for all these patches are extromety dangerous, and vessels 
may get on them before they are aware. 

Brothers.—There are two rocks 5 feet above the water, lying on the 
bank at about 20 miles northward of San Domingo cay ; the eastern of these 
is named Lioyd rock, and the western Icely rock. Northward of these, for 
a distance of about 4 miles, there are a number of shoal patches, which it 
will be necessary to look out for if any attempt be made to cross the bank; 
this, however, shouid .be done only in a small vessel, for although the navi- 
gation is moderately clear, with a depth of 6 to 9 fathoms, there are many 
detached shoals, the situation of which can be best seen by referring to the 
chart. 

South Head.—At the projecting elbow of the Bahama bank, named the 
South head, in lat. 22° 2’ N., long. 76° 28’ 10” W., there is a rock nearly 
awash with the surface of the water, which is dangerous, being situated on 
the edge of the bank and having no warning whatever given by the lead 
when approaching; mariners cannot, therefore, be too careful when in its 
vicinity. There are also two patches of 10 to 12 feet, about 4 miles eastward 
of it; these are.on the edge of the bank, m long. 76° 20’. : 

‘Magallanes Bank.—This bank is situated in the bend of the Bahama 
bank, of which the South head and San Domingo cay form the extremities. 
Its centre is in lat. 22° N., long. 76° 9’ W. It is not more than half a 
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mile bread; but it has an extent of about 5 miles in a N.N.E. direction. On 
it there are 5} to 8 fathoms, and close to it there is no “on at a depth of - 
140 fathoms. . 

. From South head the iis of the Bahama bank is moderately clear of 
peiches until the longitude of about 76° 40’ W. is reached, where there are. 
some dangerous spots; upon which the sea breaks. In the vicinity of these. 
spots the ground is composed of shelf rock, and is not good for holding. . 
Thence to the westward there are many shoal spots near the edge of the bank - 
which it will be prudent to avoid, as although there may be water over them 
sufficient for a small vessel, yet there are among them many upon which 
there are only 6 to 10 feet, and even less water. - 

Diamond Point.—In long. 77° 20’ W., there is a projecting part of the. 
bank, named Diamond point, upon which there are 23 fathoms; this is 
properly speaking,.the termination of the Mucaras reef, which begins in lat. 
- 22° 14’ N., long. 77°15’ W. This reef is situated on the edge of the bank, 
has a sonth-westerly direction for 64 miles to Diamond point, and is very 
dangerous, as there is but little water on it, and that little as dark as 
that in mid-channel, being occasioned by the weeds and grass growing on 
it; it is, therefore, necessary to exercise great cantion when navigating 
in this vieinity, otherwise a vessel might strike on it even in the daytime. 
It will be well to remember also that immediately outside the reef there are no 
soundings. It is high water here on the days of full and change at 7h. 40m. 

Labanderas Reef.—From Diamond point, the edge of the bank is clear 
for a distance. of nearly 10 miles, when a spot that is nearly dry will be 
reached ; this is the eastern extremity of Labanderas reef, extending along 
the edge of the bank a distance of 53 miles, and having upon it 14 and 2 
fathoms water. | | 

LOBOS CAY. — About 6 miles north-westerly of Labanderas reef is a 
small rocky islet, about acable in diameter, and only 6 feet above the sea. 
Anchorage will be found to leeward of it in 5 fathoms water, with the cay 
bearing E.S.E. from a half to a mile distant ; but care must be taken to 
avoid the shallow sand bores, which will be seen, about 2 miles to the N.W. 
of it. A vessel may also run round the west end of these ridges by the eye, 
and anchor anywhere within them. From Lobos cay the edge of the bank 
takes a. N.W. by W. direction for 86 miles to Guinchos cay. 

Light.—A ized white light is ex- 
hibited from a lighthouse on Lobos 
cay, at an elevation of 146 feet above 
high water, and visible 16. miles. 
The tower is circular, 150 feet high 
from base to vane, painted with broad 
black and white horizontal bands, and . "“S=aggEEegs ee 
its base is surrounded by the keeper’s _ acne ray 1OuFROUEE: 


dwelling, - 
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GUINCHOS CAY (called Ginger by the Bahama wreckers) is a small : 
islet with a few bushes on it. It is nearly the same size as Lobos, and about. 


6 feet high. At about 8 miles to the N.W. of Lobos cay the edge of the 
bank becomes foul, and there are several narrow sand and weed ridges, on 
which there are from 8} to 44 fathoms. At 14 miles from the cay, in the 
same direction, there is a patch of 17 feet water; and 9 miles beyond this, 
and 18} miles about 8.E. by E. 3 E. from Guinchos cay, there is another of 
15 feet. Anchorage will be found, in 4 fathoms water, to the westward of 
Guinchos cay, in a small clear space, at about half a mile from the cay; to 
the N.W. and west of this the bank is foul to the distance of 5 miles, but 
from thence it is clear to the south-west extreme of the Bahama bank, 14 
miles westward of the cay. 

DIRECTIONS.—In navigating the Old Bahama channel it is the usual 
custom to take a pilot either at Aguadilla (in Paerto Rico) or at Baracoa, 
near the east ond of Cuba. In proceeding to Baracoa for this purpose, it 
will be prudent fo approach the land, and determine the ship's place in the 
Vicinity of cape Maysi, lest you should happen to fall in to leeward of that 


place ; and even should it not be necessary to take a pilot. It will be proper: 
to make the coast in the neighbourhood of cape Maysi, for the purpose of: 
taking a departure, and noting the remarkable points, &c., by which the. 


coast may be known. 

In this channel there is on the coast, and on the edge of the bank, a 
regular tide. The current itself, is very irregular; at one time it rans 
W.N.W., at another time E.8.E. or E.N.E. Its velocity varies from 1 


mile an hour to nearly stationary. A vessel ought not to cross the meridian. 


of point Maternillos without having well recognised it, in order to keep 


clear of the Mucaras shoal, which shows no appearance of its exist+ 


ence. 
Having recognised Maternillos point, which may be done by its lighthouse, 


steer a course to sight Lobos cay light, and to pass about 6 miles to the 


southward of Ginger cay; and thence towards the edges of the Great bank 
and Angnuila bank, in preference to the cays on the coast of Cuba, many of 
which, as before mentioned, are very imperfectly represented on the charts, 
and are not well sifuated to be seen, and also because they offer but few 
marks that can be depended on; it is therefore periloua to navigate in their 
vicinity. A vessel. will have passed all these chains of cays when abreast 
point Icacos, indicated by the lighthouse, on Piedras cay, and may thence 
proceed along by the coast. oe 

From what has been said on the navigation of this channel, vessels ought 
to sail by the coast of Cuba, from the vicinity of cape Maysi, as far as. point 
Maternillos ; and from that point, on the contrary, along the edges of the 
Great Bahama and Anguila, or Salt Cay banks, until they are on the meri- 
dian of the west part of Nicholas bank. 


Tides.—lIt is high water, fall and change, on the north side of the Old. 
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Bahama channel at Th. 40m., and the rise is 8 feet.. The stream rans on. 
and off the bank from half to a knot an hour. 

Winds.—In the Bahama channel the Trade-wind comes from the N.E., 
in winter intercepted by North winds, and in summer by calms. In the 
former season—namely, from November to April, winds change from East to 
South, and from South to West. In December and January, north winds 
are frequently met with, changing to N.W., and blowing furiously for 7 or 8 
consecutive days. Southerly winds are frequent during March and April. 

In summer from May to September, the winds which prevail in the — 
Bahama channel are from §.E. by the South, to 8.W. 

Caution.—It is advisable not to navigate the Old Bahama channel during 
thick weather or under unfavourable circumstances, and at all times it re- 
quires great caution and judgment, particularly during the winter. 


REMARKS UPON APPROACHING THE COAST 
OF CUBA. 


. In the rainy season, or that of the Souths, vessels ought to pass northward 
of Puerto Rico, and Haiti, and in the season of the Norths, southward of 
these islands, unless their port of destination requires a different course. 
‘The ports generally visited by vessels are Santiago and Havana. If bound 
‘to the first, it is necessary in every season of the year, to shape the course 
‘directly to it, that is, in the season of the Norths, to direct the course from 
ape Tiburon, in Haiti, and stand towards some point on the south coast of 
Cuba, to windward of the intended port, or even to windward of Guatanamo ; 
and in the season of the Souths, to direct the course from cape St. Nicholas, 
almost west from the port, first observing well the various points of the coast 
of Cuba. But if bound to Havana, itis necessary to pay particular attention 
‘to the season ; that is, if it should be in the time of the Norths, the course 
ought to be to the south of Cuba, although you will have to return the dis- 
tance between the cape San Antonio and Havana; for this inconvenience is not 
comparable to that which might be occasioned on the north coast, by a hard 
North, which would not only expose your vessel to great risk, but might also 
retard her progress much longer than the time required to navigate from 
cape San Antonio to Havana, because this distance, will be shortened by the 
current, which is always favourable to the E.N.E. 

In running slong the south side of Cuba, and having no occasion to touch 
at Trinidad, or at any other port on the coast, vessels proceed to the west- 
ward from cape de Cruz, observing that at the distance of 111 miles about 
8. 87° W. (true) from that cape is the easternmost of the two islands, called 
Cayman Brac and little Cayman, which are dangerous to approach in the 
night, because they are low, and can only be perceived at a very short dis- 
éance, and also on account of the reefs in their vicinity, and the variable 
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carreats whith generally prevai] there. The most convenient course is to 


the northward of the Caymans ; but it is necessary to be careful of a bank 
of 18 fathoms, upon which, there is reason to suspect, are some spots 
with very little water. This shoal is considered to be in lat. 20° 11’ N., 
long. 80° 88’ W.; to the N.N.E. of it, another aso of 8 fathoms, is re- 
aia in lat. cal saad N., long. 80° 27’ W. 


Sa 
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FLORIDA KEYS.—These form a range of low mangrove and wooded 
islands, which, commencing at the south-east extreme of the Florida penin- 
sula, sweep round to the S.W. and West nearly 200 miles. Several of 
them are inhabited, and at Key West there is a large settlement and good 
harbour, where supplies may be obtained, and the repair of damages easily 
effected. Throughout their whole extent they are skirted, to the distance of 
from 4 to 6 miles, by dangerous narrow coral reefs, which are steep, and 
through which there are several cuts leading into a navigable channel within, 
for vessela of heavy draught as far up from the westward as Key West; for 


those drawing under 16 feet, as far as the Vaccas keys; and for others of 


very light draught, thence to cape Florida. This latter portion, however, 
is extremely intricate, and the islands resemble each other so closely that the. 
navigation depends almost entirely upon the eye, with the assistance of the 
various beacons and lighthouses on the reefs. 

Day-Marks along the Florida Reefs.—Beacons as day-marks have 
been erected along the Florida reefs, from Sand key lighthouse north-eastward 
to cape Florida. These beacons consist of an iron shaft 86 feet high, erected 
upon an iron screw foundation, distinguished by s vane marked by a letter 
or a number, and above it a lattice-work hoop-iron cylinder or barrel. They 
are painted black, white, and red, and so combined that no two adjacent 
beacons have the same colours upon like parts, The mariner may ascertain 
his latitude and longitude with tolerable certainty by examining closely the 
colours of the beacons as they are approached, and if the letter or number 
painted on the vane. be distinguished, there can be no mistake in determining 
his position.* 

The beacons are placed on the most projecting and dangerous points of the 
Florida reefs, and are in general from 4 to 6 miles from the outside (seaward) 
shores of the Florida keys, and within half a mile, in every case, of the edge 
of the Gulf Stream. The depth of water where they stand does not exceed 4 
feet at low tide in any case; and just outside them to the eastward, in the 
Gulf Stream, it is of unknown depths. The beacons may be approached 


* See a drawing of the beacons on the chart of the ‘‘ Bahama Islands and Banks” of 
which this work ‘is: the accompanying memoir. <A table of geographical positions is ap- 
pended to the drawing. roa | 
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from seaward within a few hundred yards; but it would always be prudent, 
and particularly with very light winds, or in bad weather, to give them a 
wide berth. In moderate weather it often happens, especially after easterly 
gales, that the force and direction of the Gulf Stream sets across the reefs, 
and then should, if made good, carry them outside of all. When the mariner 
finds one of these beacons eastward of him, he may be sure that he is between 
the reefs and the keys, and consequently surrounded by shoals and dangerous 
rocks. 

TORTUGAS ISLANDS.—These islands, sometimes called the Dry 
‘Tortugas, are the westernmost group of keys. They are nine in number, 
and occupy a space of about 10 miles N.E. and 8.W., and 5 miles N.W. and 
S.E. They aro all very small and partially covered with brushwood to the 
height of a few feet, and cannot be seen from a greater distance than 12 
miles. Several sheltered anchorages exist within the group; and between 
Garden key and Rocky key, a short distance eastward of it, there is a small 
inlet of deep water. The soundings all round are very irregular, and of little 
assistance when the lights are not visible. 

The soundings southward of the Tortuyas appear to be very regular, until 
within 25 miles of the shore, where, in some places, they become uneven. 
There is deep water northward of the islets, of 20 to 30 fathoms, sand, shells, 
and coral; it is necessary to sound frequently when passing during the night, 
and not to stand into less than 80 or 35 fathoms. 

There is no drinkable water to be obtained on any of the Tortugas, except 
on the northernmost island. 

Lights.—Loggerhead key, the westernmost of the nine keys which 
constitute the Tortugas group, and also of all the Florida keys, is about a 
mile long N.E. and 8.W., and 700 feet in width, and bordered all round by 
bushes. It is distinguishable by a circular lighthouse upon it, which is 150 
feet high, and painted white from the base to half of its entire length, the 
remainder, including the lantern, black. This tower stands 24 miles West 
from fort Jefferson, on Garden key, and shows a fixed white light with a red 
sector between the bearings from it of S.W. by S. and W. by 8.458. Itis 
152 feet above the sea, visiblo20 miles. Approximate position, lat. 24° 38° 4” N., 
long. 82° 56’ 48” W. 

Buoy.—A can buoy, painted red with Loggerhead on it in white letters, is 
moored in 8 fathoms at the south-west end of Loggerhead key. Vessels 
should pass south-westward of this buoy. | 

A fixed white light, with three red sectors, visible between North and N.E. ; 
N.E. 3 E. and E. } 8.; and between S.W. by W. + W. and W. } S. 
(bearings from the light), is exhibited from fort Jefferson, Garden key, at an 
altitude of 67 feet ; itis visible about 14 miles. This key may be approached 
on the east side, within 4 miles, without danger, but not nearer than 7 miles 
on the north side, and than 5 miles onthe S.W. side. There is said to be 
a shoal of 11 feet water, of about 800 feet in length in a N. by E. 
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and 8. by W. direction, at the distance of 73 miles W. by S. 4 8. from the 
light.* 

Buoys.—A buoy, painted red and black in horizontal stripes, has been 
placed in Tortugas harbour. A red buoy, marked Pulaski in white letters, 
is placed in 7 fathoms water about 23 cables north-east of Pulaski shoul, on 
the east coast of Tortugas keys. 

TORTUGAS BANK.—tThis bank, which is composed of coral rocks 
intermixed with patches of sand, lies about 7 miles westward of the islands and 
is 9 miles long, north and south, and 5} miles broad. The soundings on it are 
irregular, and the general depths vary from 6 to 12 fathoms. At the south 
end, about S.W. 3 W., distant nearly 9 miles from Loggerhead key light- 
- house, there is a small spot with 54 fathoms water on it, and 18 fathoms 
will be found at half a mile southward of it, and 20 fathoms at 2 miles. 
Near the centre of the bank, W. 3 S8., nearly 7 miles from the lighthouse, 
there is small patch with 6 fathoms water on it ; and on the eastern edge, W. 
by 5. 48. 74 miles from Garden key lighthouse, there is a small narrow 
ridge half a cable long, N. by E. and S. by W. with only 11 feet on it. At 
1 cables from the north-west end of the bank the depth is 80 fathoms, 
muddy sand; and at 2 miles from the south-west end 17 fathoms. The 
water on it is everywhere clear. 

‘The edge of soundings appears to lie about 10 miles to the 8.W. of the 
Tortugas bank ; but it has not yet been clearly defined, and it is advisable, 
when approaching from westward, not to get into a less depth than 80 
fathoms. Between the South-west key and the bank there is a navigable 
channel 8 miles wide, with soundings of from 7} to 17 fathoms. A narrow 
coral ledge rans off to the S.W. half a mile from the key, with only 2 fathoms 
on it, and care must be taken to avoid the 11 -foot ridge on the eastern edge 
of the bank. 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at the Tortugas islands at 9h. 


56m., and the rise at springs is 1} feet. The flood sets to the northward, 


the ebb to the E.S.E., but their direction is said to be variable, and influ- 
enced by the Gulf Stream. | 

WESTERN CHANNEL.—Between the Tortugas and the west end 
of the Florida reefs and Marquesas sands there is an opening nearly 20 miles 
wide. The south-west end of the reef bears nearly E. by 8. 3 8. from 
Garden key lighthouse, and is about 8} miles broad. ‘The only dangers in 
the channel are the Rebecca and Isaac shoals, and it is frequently used by 
vessels bound to the ports on the west side of the peninsula of Florida. The 
west end of Marquesas spit is, or was, marked by a white spar beacon, in 15 
feet water ; as this beacon is frequently washed away, shipmasters should pass 
westward of the Rebecca shoal, between it and the eastern Tortuga. The 
soundings are irregular, varying from 8 to 16 fathoms. 


* The Tortugas islands and bank have as yet been only very is anlar examined, 
hence shipmasters must approach them with extreme care. 
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Rebecca Shoal and Light.—This shoal lies about 6 miles westward 
of the Marquesas sand spit, 12} miles E. by 8. } S. from East key of the 
Tortugas, and 16 miles E. 4S. from Garden key lighthouse. It is a coral! 
bank, about half a mile in extent, on which the depth is only 7 feet. An 
iron beacon, with No. 1 on the vane, marks the position of this shoal. 

A lighthouse, consisting of a white dwelling supported on iron piles, has 
been erected on Rebecca shoal. It exhibits a light flushing white and red 
alternately, with an interval of 5 seconds between each flash; between the 
bearings from the lighthouse of E. by N. 3 N. east-ward to S.E. by E. 3 E. 
it flashes red only. The light is 66 feet above high water and visible 1$ 
miles. Approximate position, lat. 24° 85’ N., long. 82° 85’ W. 

Shoal.—The New ground, with 7 to 12 feet water over it, is about & 
miles in length, east and west, by about one-third of a mile broad. A red’ 
buoy with New Ground in white letters on it, is moored with Rebecca shoal 
lighthouse 8.W. 3 W. 93 miles, and marks the western extremity of the 
shoal. 

Buoy.—A red buoy, marked Half-moon in white letters, in 18 feet water, 
marks the western extremity of the quicksands; it lies E. 3 S., 63 miles: 
from Rebecca shoal. lighthouse. Vessels should not pass eastward of this 
buoy. . 
Isaac Shoal.—This is a small coral patch, of, we believe, only 6 feet 
water, lying 1 mile E. by S. from Rebecca shoal. The depth between is 9 
to 11 fathoms. | 

MARQUESAS KEYS.—These keys lie about 86 miles eastward of the 
Tortugas, and are the westernmost of the range of Florida keys. They con- 
sist of a cluster of mangrove islands, 8 miles in extent, from west to east, 
and bending southward and westward in the form of ahorse-shoe. Westward 
and north-westward from Marques key (the south-westernmost of the cluster) 
there is a bank of quicksand extending 15 miles; and nearly due South from 
the western extremity of this bank lies the western end of the general Florida 
reef, in about lat. 24° 25’ N., long. 82° 28’ W., being the southernmost part 
of the whole. There is a channel between this reef and the bank, and like- 
wise all along between the reef and the keys; this channel is, in many places, 
upwards of 4 miles broad. In that part of the channel south-westward and 
southward of Marquesas keys the depth is 11 to 4 fathoms, on soft mud. 

In the channel westward of Marquesas keys (between the bank extending 
westward from them and the Rebecca and Isaac shoals) there is a depth of T 
to 10 fathoms. On the reef the least water is believed to be 8 fathoms. 

The western end of the Florida reef is about 2} miles broad, and the 
average depth is 5 fathoms, with irregular soundings in 7 or 8 fathoms. The 
water is discoloured with white and brown patches, of sand and coral rocks, 
and the bottom is visible. The reef in general, on its southern side, is steep, 
there being a depth of 80 to 20 fathoms muddy bottom, within & mile or two 


of it. 
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Eastward of Marquesas keys there is a large opening named Boca Grande, 
of about 2 miles in breadth ; a channel 9 to 12, and 15 feet deep, runs from 
it in a northerly direction, but it is too intricate for strangers. The western 
side of this channel is very near to, and may be distinguished by, Boca 
Grande key (the largest of the Marquesas keys). 

KEY WEST is the first island of any importance eastward of the Mar- 
quesas keys, from which it is distant about 18 miles. It is about 3} miles 
long, nearly East and West, and about a mile in breadth. The highest part 
is only 15 feet above the level of the sea. 

Key West is the most important of the Florida keys on account of its 
excellent harbour and the flourishing fown situated upon its western end. 
The island is low, sandy, and in many places barren, yet a considerable 
portion of its surface is covered with trees and bushes. In approaching the 
town, the most conspicuous objects are two white towers, on the south beach 
of the island, and fort Taylor near the town. : 

Key West harbour is commodious and accessible to vessels of 80 feet 
draught by the South-west channel, also by the Main Ship channel. The 
outer harbour is open to the southward and affords a rough but safe anchor- 
age with winds from that quarter. 

The climate is considered healthy. The prevailing wind is N.E. , although 
it is continually changing about. Southerly winds make it very hot and sultry. 

Between the island and the Marquesas keys there is an extensive flat of 5 
and 6 feet water, upon which are several low keys, so nearly level with the 
surface of the sea that at a distance they are searcely discernible ; it is, 
therefore, necessary to be careful when approaching the harbour from west- 
ward not to strike on this flat. There is also a dangerous flat extending out 
from the north side of the key, which, in approaching the harbour from north- 
ward, it is equally necessary to avoid. 

At the distance of about 5 miles South from the island is the outer part of 
the Florida reef, which consists of a series of ledges extending in a W. by 
S. 45. and E. by N. 3N. direction. These ledges are above and under 
water ; those above the surface take the names of keys, such as Sand, Rock, 
and Sambo keys. The channels among the ledges are named West, Sand 
key, Main Ship, and East channels. 

Lights.—The outermost light in the vicinity of Key West is that on 
Sand key. It is distant 7} miles 8.S.W. 3. W. from Key West lighthouse, 
and consists of a fixed white light, varied by a flash every 2 minutes, thus :— 
fixed for one minute, partial eclipse 25 seconds, flash 10 seconds, partial 
eclipse 25 seconds, fixed one minute, &c. It shows sectors of red light as 
follows :—Between N. + E. and N. by E. 3 E.; N. E.} E. and E.3N.; 
W. 7 8. and W. by S. 3 S.; and between N.W. by W. % W. and N.W. 3 W. 
The building is an iron screw-pile structure, and the light is 109 feet above 
the sea, visible about 18 miles. Approximate position, lat. 24° 27’ 10” N., 
long. 81° 52’ 48” W. a 7 
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The light on Key West stands near Whitehead: point, the western end of 
the island. The building is 45 feet high, is colonred -white, and shows 
fixed white light with three red sectors at an elevation of 90 feet above high 
water and visible 15 miles. The red sectors are shown between 8.E. } 8. 
and 8. } E., §.W. § W. and S.W. by W. 3 W., also between N.W. 3 W. 
and N.W. 3 N. 

Leading lights.—Two fixed red lights have been established to. lead 
through the Main Ship channel into Key West harbour. The front light is 
shown from the shore end of fort Taylor causeway ; the rear light is shown 
from the Lighthonse wharf at Key West. | 

The light on the western side of the North-west channel is.from a building 
on piles. It isa fixed white light 40 feet above the sea, and can be seen 
about 12 miles. A red ray of light is shown betweeu the bearings of N. by 
E. and N. by E. 3 E. to guide vessels across the bar of North-west channel. 
A red sector of light is also shown between 8.E. 3 E. and 8.8.E.4E. (All 
bearings from the lighthouse).* 


Buoyage, &c.—The deepest water, 113% feet, across the. bar at the 
entrance to North-west channel, is with North-west channel lighthouse 
bearing 8. 4 W. 


A black beacon has been erected about 14 miles N. by E. from North- wost 
channel lighthouse. 

Main Ship Channel.—The entrance buoy, black and white striped, is 
moored with East Dry rocks beacon (No. 4) in line with Sand Key light- 
house. A horizontally striped buoy marks a.rock with 21 feet water on it, 


* This light is intended to notify mariners of their approach to the bar, and to guide 
them over it; but if is not intended, nor can it be used, ag a guide in the passage from 
the bar to Key West. Dependence for this purpose must be had, in the daytime on the 
channel buoys and ranges on shore, and at night on the bearings of the lights at Key 
West and Sand key, to ascertain the relative position of which, seamen are smongy 
recommended to provide themselves with a chart of the harbour. 

Notz.—Along the coast and in the bays, sounds, rivers, and harbours of the United 
States, the following order is observed in the buoyage, viz. :-— 

1. In approaching the channel, &c., from seaward, red buoys with even nuthbers, 
will be found on the starboard side of the channel, and must be left on the starboard 
hand in passing in. 

3. In approaching the channel, &c., from seaward, black buoys with odd numbers 
will be found on the port side of the channel, and must be left on the port hand in 
passing in. 

3. Buoys painted with red and black horizontal stripes will be found on obstructions, 
with channel-ways on either side of them, and may be left on either hand in passing in. 

4, Buoys painted with white and black perpendicular stripes will be found in mid- 
channel, and must be passed close-to, to avoid danger. 

5. All other distinguishing marks to buoys will be in addition to the foregoing, and 
may be employed to mark particular spots. 

6, Perches with balls, cages, &c., will, when placed, be at turning points, the colour 
and number indicating on which side they shall be passed. | . | 
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lying nearly midway between East Triangle and West Triangle, Main Ship 
channel. Vessels may pass on either side of the above-mentioned buoy, but 
the best passage is between it and the black buoy marking West Triangle. 

The depth through Main Ship channel is reported to be 81 feet. 

The pilots state that in the Triangles in Main Ship channel there are 
several 19 foot patches lying i in the fairway between West Triangle buoy and 
the black and red striped buoy. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Sand key at 8h. 40m. 5 
springs rise 2 feet, neaps 1 foot. Key West 9h. 22m.; spring rise 14 
feet, and on the bar of the North-west channel at 11h. 10m. ; springs rise 8} 
feet, neaps 13 feet. 

Pilots.—There are several licensed pilot vessels at Key West, which are 
kept cruising, on the look-out for vessels. No vessel should enter without 
one. 

Coal.—About 8,000. tons. are kept in stock. Coaling is slow, about 70 
tons only being pat on board daily. There are two wharves about 500 feet 
in length, with a depth alongside of 21 feet at low water. Coaling is not 
impeded by bad weather. Supplies of all kinds can be obtained in Key West 
at all times and in any desired quantities. 

SAMBO KEYS, &c.—These consist of three clusters, of which the 

westernmost lies about 9 miles eastward of Sand key, and 6} miles 8.E. 3 E. 
from Key West lighthouse. Between the western and middle clusters 
there is a channel 83 fathoms deep, over the reef, and between the middle 
and easternniost key there is another of 8} fathoms; thence for a distance of 
about 93 miles in an easterly direction the reef is broad and dangerous, there 
being in some places dry rocks ;—in general, it is covered with rocky pateher, 
4 or 5 feet under water, with crooked channels of 4, 6, and 7 fathoms between 
them. 
_ Beacons.—The east Sambo is marked by a beacon, the position of which 
is lat. 24° 29’ 82” N., long. 81° 89’ 55” W.; it has the letter A painted on 
vane, white; hoop-iron lattice work cylinder, black ; and shaft and vane, red. 
It bears S. 2 E., distant about 43 miles from Geiger’s houses, and 8. } W. 
5 miles from South Saddle hill.* 

The American shoals, 8 miles eastward from the eastern Sambo, are iss 
marked by a beacon. Its position is lat. 24° 81’ 24” N., long. 81° 81’ 16” W., 
and it has the letter B painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice work cylinder, 
red ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears 8. by W. } W., distant nearly 6 
miles from Loggerhead key, and E. by N.4N., rather more than 8 miles 
from Sambo beacon. ‘With the south-east end of Loggerhead key bearing 


* The Florida reef is marked to the southward of Key West by four iron beacons, 

iz.: Beacon No. 2 on Westerh Dry Docks, in lat. 24° 27’ N., long. 81° 56' W. ; beacon 
No. 8 on Middle Ground, in lat. 24° 29' N., long. 81° 53’ W.; beacon No. £ on ‘Hestern 
Dry rocks, in lat. 24° 28° N, long. 81° 51’ W.; beacon No. 5 on shoal west side of East 
channel to Key West, in lat. 24° 28''N., long. eis 46’ W. 
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between N. by E. 3 E. and N.W. } N., there is a channel across the reef, 
17 feet to 5 fathoms deep. 

Light.—On American shoal, in 6 feet water, stands a tower, which 
exhibits a white light flashing every five seconds with three flashing red sectors. 
A red sector is shown between the bearings from the lighthouse of N.E. by 
K. i E.and E. 3 N. The northern edge of this sector cuts Bahia Honda 
shoal buoy, and its south edge passes about 6 cables southward of Looe key 
beacon. A red sector is shown between S.W. by W. 3 W. and W.38. The 
south edge of this sector passes seaward of Maryland shoal, also about 14 and 23 
miles respectively seaward of Eastern Sambo beacon A, and Ship channel shoal 
beacon No. 5. Its north edge cuts Hawke channel Turn buoy (black and 
white vertically striped). A red sector is also shown between W.N.W. and 
N.W. % W. It is 109 feet above high water, visible 16 miles. The light- 
house is an iron frame-work on a pile foundation and is painted brown, distant 
200 feet north-west of beacon B, above described. 

About 6 miles eastward from Boca Chica, there is a small island, with re- 
markable high trees, appearing from most points of view in shape of a saddle, 
It has an opening at each end, into a large shallow bay, bordered with 
innumerable mangrove islands to the northward. 

PINE ISLANDS.—At about 15 miles eastward of Key West are 
several large islands, covered with pine trees, which continue as far as the 
islet Bahia Honda, a space of nearly 12 miles more to eastward. These 
Pine islands are bordered with mangrove keys on the south side, and there 
are several channels through them to northward, but too shallow for any 
craft. 

LOOE KEY is a small sandy shoal on the reef, upon which at low tide 

the depth is only 8 feet ; its position is lat. 24° 88’ N., long. 81° 24’ W., and 
it may be recognised by its iron beacon, the vane of which is marked No. 6. 
Rocks extend a short distance from it. The reef is very steep on the south 
side, there being a depth of 20 fathoms within a mile of it, and 100 fathoms 
about 6 miles southward of it. There is a channel of 4 or 5 fathoms over 
the reef, about 1 mile westward of it; and another of 8} fathoms eastward of 
it; but for 33 miles farther eastward the depth seldom exceeds 15 or 16 feet, 
though farther eastward, for the distance of 15 miles, the least water is St, 
and in many places 4 and 6 fathoms. 
' Newfound Key.—At about 4} miles North from Looe key there is a 
small key named Newfound. On the western side of this key there is a 
narrow channel of 8} to 84 fathoms, the entrance to which, from seaward, is 
over a bar of 7 feet water; this harbour is consequently only fit for very 
small vessels. | | | 

BAHIA HONDA.—This key is nearly 7 miles N.E. $ N. from Looe 
key. The channel on its west side is wide, and 4] fathoms deep at the en- 
trance, but within, it rapidly | decreases in depth to 2+ fathoms ; the bottom 
in general i is hard ground. This harbour may be easily recognised by three 
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small islands (the west Summerland keys) on the west side of its entrance, 
and by Bahia Honda island on its east side ; the latter island is a mile long, 
with a sandy beach, and is remarkable for a number of tall palmetto trees. 

- Buoys.—A red nun buoy marks the south-west extreme of the spit ex- 
tending from the south-west end of Bahia Honda. A black can buoy marks 
the eastern extreme of the shoal extending from Summerland keys. The 
channel to the anchorage is between these buoys. A dlack can buoy marks 
the west side of the channel 1} miles southward of the outer black buoy. A 
nun booy black and white vertical stripes, is placed in mid-channel to mark 
the best anchorage for vessels of less than 12 feet draught, with Shellfish 
key bearing N. 3 E. and south side of No Name key N.W. 3 W. 

From Bahia Honda to the west end of Vaccas key, the distance is 10 miles 

in an E.N.E. direction ; in this intermediate distance there are only a few 
emall keys, the body or thick cluster of islands ending about Bahia Honda, 
makes this vacant space the more remarkable. 
' SOMBRERO KEY and Light.—Abont 83 miles 8. }E. from the 
west end of Vaccas key, there is a small sandy islet, known as Sombrero key, 
which is also the easternmost key on the reef ; its position is lat 24° 87’ 36” N., 
long. 81° 6’ 48” W. The lighthouse upon it consists of an open framework 
of iron, on iron piles, the whole structure being 54 feet high and painted 
brown ; it exhibits at 141 feet above the ‘808, & jaa white light with red 
sectors, visible about 18 miles. 

A red sector is visible between N. by W. 3 W. and N.E.4N. The west 
edge of this sector marks the east side of the channel into Knights key 
anchorage. Its south-east edge cuts East Washerwoman shoal buoy. A 
ved sector is shown between N.E. by E. and E. by N. 3 N. The north-west 
edge of this sector cuts Duck key buoy (black and white vertically striped), 
Hawke channel ; and its south-east edge passes nearly 13 miles south-east 
of Coffin patches (beacon c). <A red sector is also visible between W.S.W. 
and W.}N. The south edge of this sector passes about one mile southward 
of Looe cay beacon, No. 6. and its north edge cuts Bahia Honda key shoal 


red buoy No. 2, An American flag is hoisted on a flagstaff daily above the | 


lantern. 

Channel between Key West and Islands East of it and the 
Reef.—A recent survey has shown that no deep water channels exist through 
the Keys eastward of Key West. Two shallow channels were found ;—Big 
Spanish Key channel, about 25 miles eastward of Key West, with a least 
depth of 5% feet at low water; and Knights Key channel, about 40 miles 
eastward of Key West, with a least depth of 7 feet at low water. The 
channel between the reef and islands northward of it, is in general about 8} 
miles wide, and 6 to 4 fathoms deep, but there are nomerous patches of 12 
to 15 feet water scattered about, and a shallow ‘flat also extends southward 
from the islands a considerable distance, hence it cannot be navigated with 
facility. Eastward of the Sambo keys the réef becomes broader, and the 
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channel narrower, with 4 or 5 fathoms the deepest water. In the narrowest 
part, which is 4 or 5 miles westward of Looe key, the channel is only 14 
miles broad, and 6 fathoms deep; but as Love key is approached, it becomes 
broader again, and deepens to 5, 6, and 7 fathoms, mud and clay. Abreast 
of Bahia Honda, the channel is about 23 miles broad, with the same sound- 
ings, and it continues to maintain a similar breadth as far as the Vaccas 
keys. It may be observed, generally, of the channel westward of Vaccas 
keys, that within a mile of the islets bordering the channel on its north side, 
the depth is frequently less than 8 fathoms, and that the deepest water is 
always nearest the reef. 

The Vaccas keys are a thick range of islands extending about 18 miles 
N.E. by E; the easternmost of which is Duck key. From Duck key to 
‘Long key the distance is about 83 miles, and there are three small mangrove 
islands between. Long key is about 4 miles long; it has a white sandy 
beach, and is remarkable for a high hummock of trees at its west end. From 
the east end of Long key to the west end of Lower Matacumbe, the distance 
is 8 miles. 

Coffin Patches and Beacon.—At 10 miles N.E. by E. } E. from 
Sombrero lighthouse, and 44 miles S. by W. § W. from Duck key (the eastern- 
most of the Vaccas keys), there is a small dry ledge of rocks known as the 
Coffin patches ; they may be known by the iron beacon upon them, whick 
carries the letter C on its vane. 

Duck Key Cut.— With the east end of Duck key bearing N.N.W. 3 W. 
or W. by N., a vessel may cross the Florida reef in from 8 to 4 fathoms. 

Lower Matacumbe is 8} miles long, in a N.E. direction; the trees at 
the north end are very high, and level at the top, appearing at a distance like 
table-land. ‘There is a safe harbour near the north end of the island, in 
which vessels drawing 7 or 8 feet may anchor in 8 fathoms, secure from all 
winds; but they must go round the east side of a small island named Indian or 
Matanza key, keeping about a cable off shore, in a depth of 9 to 10 feet for 
gome distance, and thence 2 to 8 fathoms in a broad channel, which turns 
round towards the north end of Lower Matacumbe. The channel is easily dis- 
tinguished by the white shallow banks on each side, over which is only 2 or 8 
feet of water. 

Tennessee Beacon.—At about 44 miles southward of Lower Matacambe 
key is the Tennessee reef, in lat. 24° 46’ N., long. 80° 46’ W. ; it is marked 
by an iron beacon carrying the number 7 on its vane. | 

Indian key is about a mile eastward of Lower Matacumbe; it is all shoal 
ground between them. 

ALLIGATOR REEF and LIGHT.—At 8} miles 8.E. } 8. from the 
south-west end of Upper Matacumbe key, and the same distance E.8.E. from 
Indian key, there is a coral patch on the Florida reefs with only 2 feet water 
on it, named Alligator reef; on the north-east point of this reef a red and white 
flashing light is shown from a lighthouse in 5 feet water, and within 200 yards 
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of deep water. The flashes occar every 5 seconds, and every third flash is red. 
It shows two sectors of flushing red light only,—one to the north-eastward 
between N.E. 3 N. and N.E. by E. 4 E.; the other to the south-westward 
between 8.W. 4 W. and S.W. by W.2 W. It is elevated 148 feet above the 
sea, visible 18 miles. 

The structure resembles that on Sombrero key, being an iron framework, 
of the form of a truncated pyramid, with the keeper’s dwelling about 87 feet 
above the water. The lower part of the framework, from the water to the 
dwelling, is painted black ; the next part of the structure is white; and the 
upper part and lantern black. Position, approximate, lat. 24° 51’ N., 
long. 80° 87}’ W. 

Note.—Vessels in the Gulf Stream, approaching Alligator reef light from: 
northward and eastward, should not bring it to bear more to the southward? 
than 8.W. by W.; and approaching from southward and westward, it should 
not bear more eastward than N.E. } E. 

The best inlet in this locality, over the Florida reef, towards the keys, or- 
into Hawke channel, lies with Indian key bearing N. by W.} W. It is 
known as Spencer inlet, and its least depth on this bearing is 4} fathoms. 

North-westward and northward of Upper Matacumbe key, the Mangrove- 
islands again begin and extend thence to the main land, about 18 miles dis- 
tant, and eastward within Largo key, &c.; the latter large space is almost one- 
continued flat, with some small channels of 5 or 6 feet water. 

The reef eastward from Sombrero key is, in general, very broken ground, 
as far as the west end of Upper Matacumbe, there being many patches of 
coral rocks with 6 to 8 feet of water, and others, where the rocks rise to the 
surface, particularly some spots off the east end of Largo key, about 7 miles 
off shore. There are likewise some large patches of 8 or 9 feet off the middle 
of Long key, and others of similar depth off the west end of Upper Mata-. 
cumbe, at the distance of 44 miles ; in the channels between and among these 
patches the depth i is usually 8 fathoms. 

There are also some dangerous coral rocks in the channels between the 
reef and the south-west part of Vaccas keys ; the largest of these has only 
4 feet water on it, and lies about 84 miles N.E. 4 N. from Sombrero key, 
and about 1} miles from Vaccas keys,—it is known as the Washerwoman 
rock. There are several other small patches of 5 or 6 feet to the north-east 
ward of Sombrero key; but, in general, during day, all the shoals appear 
very plainly at a distance, being of brown colour ; and, as it is unsafe run- 
ning in the night, it is always necessary to anchor, when night approaches, 
through the whole extent of the channel. 

WATERING PLACES. —There is no drinkable water on the Tortugas, 
nor anywhere except at Key West. At Bahia Honda very good fresh water: 
may be obtained; and on the south side of Vaccas keys, at about 7 miles 
from the west end, there are also fresh-water wells on the east side of a nar- 
row opening, with a sandy beach on the east side of it. Fresh water may: 
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also be procured among the rocks, at the west end of Vaccas keys, and the 
small islands westward of it, also at the west end of Duck key, and several 
other places. But the principal watering-place is at the north end of Lower 
Matacumbe, where there is a natural well in a rock, about 4 feet deep, which 
is constantly full of water. 

Upper Matacumbe lies about 12 miles north-eastward from Lower 
Matacumbe, and is 84 miles long in a N.E. direction. It is covered with 
thick tall trees. At the N.E. end of it there is an opening about half a mile 
wide, with a small mangrove island in the middle: then a mangrove island, 
mamed Windlys, about 14 miles long, which is separated by a narrow channel, 
from a large island, about 5 miles in length, covered with high trees. The 
Jast-mentioned island, named Long, is separated from Largo key by a narrow 
channel. 

Tavanier Key is a small island distant about a mile from the south-west 
end of Largo key, and about 18 miles N.E. from Lower Matacumbe. There 
is a very good anchorage on its north-east side which is much frequented by 
fishermen. 

Rodriguez Key.—This is a moderately large mangrove island (without 
any firm ground, the roots of the trees being constantly overflowed), lying off 
Largo key at the distance of 4 miles N.E. by N. from Tavanier key. Thence 
the coast of Largo key, which here appears like mainland, turns quickly to 
N.N.E. and N. by E. 

It is believed that there are no shoals on the reef opposite to Lower Mata- 
cumbe key of a less depth than 2} fathoms. The Alligator reef before men- 
tioned is on the outer edge of the reef, distant 4} miles E.S.E. from the 
east end of Lower Matacumbe, whence to the islands northward and north- 
eastward from it the reef is flat with soundings upon it averaging 14 and 24 
fathoms. The outer edge of the reef is nearly 5 miles from Rodriguez key in 
an E.§8.E. direction ; thence it trends N.N.E. 4 E. and gradually curves to 
North. From Rodriguez key, the patches of coral rocks increase in number 
and dimension, and are frequently separated by small channels of deep water. 

On the west side of Rodriguez key there is a very small key, called Dove 

key. It is gravelly, and of moderate height. 
- Largo Key is of an irregular shape, and has on its south-east side a re- 
markable projecting part, called Sound point ; opposite to which and to Rod- 
riguez key, is an inlet of the Florida reef, only deep enough for very small 
vessels, The current which sets into this inlet, renders the near approach 
thereto very dangerous for large ships, especially with a light or on-shore 
wind. 

Crocker Reef Beacon, on Florida Reef, is in; lat. 24° 54’ 88” N., 
long. 80° 81’ 48” W., and has letter D painted on vane, white; hoop-iron 
lattice-work cylinder, black ; and shaft and vane, red. 

Conch Reef Beacon. is in lat. 24° 57’ 3” N., long. 80° 27’ 50” W., 
and has letter E painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
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red ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears S.E. } S. distant 84 miles from 
Tavanier key. 

Davis and Little Conch reefs lie in a line between Crocker and Conch reef 
beacons. 

Pickles Reef Beacon is in lat. 24° 59’ 21” N., long. 80° 24’ 56” W., 
and has letter F painted on vane, red ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, white ; 
and shaft and vane, black. It bears 8.S.E. about 5} miles from Charles 
point, and 4 miles from Rodriguez key. 

MOLASSES REEF.—A red can buoy, marked Molasses in white 
letters, is placed on the south side of Molasses reef, about midway between 
French and Pickles reefs. 

French Reef Beacon is in lat. 25° 2’ 6” N., long. 80° 21’ 6” W., and 
has letter G painted on vane, white ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, black ; 
and shaft and vane, red. It bears S.E. 3 S. 5 miles from Lower Sound 
point, and 8. by E. 4 E. 6 miles from Willie point. 

- Grecian Shoals Beacon is in lat. 25° 7’ 22” N., long. 80° 17’ 58” W., 
and has letter H painted on vane, black; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
red ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears 8.E. 4 E. nearly 4 miles from 
Sound point, and 8.W. by W. about 2} miles from the Elbow beacon. 

_ Elbow Beacon is in lat. 25° 8’ 82” N., long. 80° 15’ 41” W., and has 
letter I painted on vane, ved ; hoop-iron cylinder, white ; and shaft and vane, 
black. It bears N.E. by E. about 24 miles from the Grecian shoal beacon, 
and 8.S.W. + W. 5} miles from Carysfort lighthouse. 

CARYSFORT REEF,—From about the parallel of 24° 59’ N., the 
reef takes nearly a N.N.E. direction 45 miles, to within about 8 miles of the 
east side of Biscayne key. The whole of this part is extremely dangerous. 
There are several narrow intricate openings, through which vessels are some- 
times thrown by chance into a deep hole within the reefs; but no other 
guide can be given than the eye. 

Light.—An iron lighthouse painted brown, on screw piles, is erected in 
about 2 feet of water on the Carysfort reef in lat. 25° 18’ 15” N., 
long. 80° 12’ 45” W., near the edge of the Gulf Stream, and eastward of 
northern end of Largo key. It exhibits, at 100 feet above the sea, a flash- 
ing white light, with three flashiny red sectors every half minute, visible about 
16 miles. A red sector is shown between N. 4 EH. and N.N.E. 3 E.; be- 
tween S.S.W. 4 W. and S.W. 4 W., and also between W. 4 S. and N.W. §N. 
When passing seaward of Carysfort reef, vessels should give it a wide berth, 
owing to the strong currents. 

Turtle Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 16’ 52” N., long. 80° 12’ 84” W., 
and letter K is painted on the vane, white ; hoop-iron lattice-work, black ; shaft 
and vane, ved. It bears about 8.S.E. 4 EB. 44 miles from old Rhodes key, 
and N. 3 W. 83 miles from Carysfort lighthouse. 
~ Turtle Harbour, formed by the reefs at about 4 miles northward of 
Caryefort lighthouse, is easy of access, and the depth of water at the entrance 
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of the channel 26 feet. With Carysfort lighthouse bearing S. } W. distant 
4} miles, and the beacon on Turtle Reef 8.W. $ W in 4% fathoms water, 
white bottom, steer W. by 8. 4 8.; give the beacon on Turtle reef a berth 
of half a mile, and when the beason bears 9.E. ¢ E. haul up S.W. 4S. till 
the beacon bears E. 4 N., then anchor in 5 fathoms, soft clay. The 
soundings are regular ; some spots, however, give half a fathom leas than 
the clear bottom. 

A red buoy, marked Turtle harbour, is or was, moored off the entrance, 4y'5 
miles N.N.E. 4 E. from Carysfort reef lighthouse. 

A beacon marked by a cross (not being one of the series pointing out the 
line of the Florida reef) stands on the west side of Turtle harbour. 

. Pacific Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 22’ 138” N., long. 80° 8’ 80” W., 
and the letter L is painted on vane, black ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
red ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears E. by N. 4 N. 54 miles from the 
south end of old Rhodes key, and 8. % W., 2 miles from Ajax reef beacon. 

Ajax Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 24 9” N., long. 80° 7’ 59” W., 
and letter M is painted on the vane, red ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
white ; and shaft and vane, black. It bears E. by N. } N., nearly 54 miles 
from the south end of Elliots key, and S. $ W. 23 miles from Long reef 
beacon. 

Long Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 26’ 45” N., long. 80° 7’ 21” W., 
and letter N is painted on the vane, white ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
black ; and shaft and vane, red. it bears 8. 3 W., nearly 2 thiles from 
Triumph reef beacon. 

- friumph Reef Beacon stands in lat. 25° 28’ 87” N., long. 80° 6’ 60” W., 
and the letter O is painted on vane, bluck ; hoop-iron lattice-work cylinder, 
ved ; and shaft and vane, white. It bears S.E. % S. 44 miles from the large 
Ragged key, and 8.S.E. + E. 74 miles from Soldier key. OO 

Legare Anchorage is within the reefs off Sand key and the north end 
of Elliots key. To sail in southward of Triumph reef, bring the beacon on 
Long Reef to bear West distant 1 mile, and the beacon on Triumph reef N. 
by W. $ W. distant 2 miles; then a course N.W. by N. will lead to Legaré 
anchorage, within the Triumph reef, through a passage between the reefs 8 
cables wide, carrying 22 feet water. To sail in northward of Trinmph reef, 
bring the Triumph beacon to bear S.W. 4 S., distant 1% miles; and then 
steer W. 3S. until the Triumph-and Long reef beacons are in line, when 
the course will be 8.W. by W. to the anchorage through a passage 4 cables 
wide, and the depth 20 feet. _ 

When the Triumph reef beacon bears 8.W. 7 8., distant 13 miles, a course 
N.W. 4 N. will lead to an anchorage inside the Star reef, through a passage: 
23 cables wide, with 22 feet water. There is also a passage northward of 
the Star reef 8 miles southward of the Fowey reef beacon. 

Fowey Rocks Beacon has the letter P painted on vane, red ; hoop-iron 
lattice-work, white ; ; and shaft and vane, black. It bears E. 4 N. 84 miles 
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from Soldier key, and is the northernmost beacon. The lighthouse stands 
50 yards south of the beacon. 

Light.—On Fowey rocks, 8.E. 3 8. 6 miles from Cape Florida, in lat. 
25° 85’ 20" N., long. 80° 5’ 50” W., stands a lighthouse, in 8 feet water, 
which exhibits a fixed white light at 110 feet above the sea, visible about 16 
miles. It shows three sectors of fixed red light; to the northward from 
N. } W. to N. 2? E.; to the southward from 8. } E. to 8. by W. 3 W., and 
to the westward from W. } 8S. to W. } N. The tower is an iron framework 
on a pile foundation ; it is painted dark brown, but the keeper’s dwelling is 
white. It bears W. } S. 41 miles from Gun key lighthouse, and this is the 
narrowest part of the Florida strait. 

Soldier Key lies nearly South 44 miles from Florida lighthouse. It is 
about a cable in diameter, and covered with high trees. | 

Little Soldier Key lies about a quarter mile southward of Soldier key, and 
is much smaller and lower. 

CAPE FLORIDA.—Biscayne key is nearly 4 miles in length, north 
and south, and between it and the main land, at 24 miles north of it, is Vir- 
ginia key. The south end of Biscayne key is called cape Florida, and the 
5-fathom line of soundings is from about 23 to 84 miles distant from the key. 
At the former distance, however, eastward of the south end of the key, or off 
cape Florida, there are shallow patches with as little as 2 fathoms water on 
them. Northward of the Fowey rocks, vessels of light draught may thread 
their way over the shallow water, between the reefs to an anchorage within 
the rocks, and westward of cape Florida. The shoals may be seen in clear 
weather, and the pilotage must be conducted by the chart, the eye, and lead. 
_ The passage inside the reefs is used by small vessels. Sailing directions 
would be useless. The buoys marking the channel are the best guide, those 
painted black (with odd numbers) being on the western bank, and those 
painted red (with even numbers) on the eastern bank. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Cape Florida, at 8h. 86m. ; 
springs rise 13 feet, and neaps 14 feet. The flood runs W.N.W., the ebb 
E.8.E., and both with great velocity. Northward of Biscayne key the tidal 
stream is much influenced by the wind; generally the ebb sets to the north- 
ward, the flood to the southward. 
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WINDWARD CHANNEL. 
JAMAICA TO CAPE MAYSI AND CAPE ST. NICHOLAS. 


From Morant point, the east end of Jamaica, to Navaza, the bearing and 
distance are N.E. by E. 4 E. 28 leagues; to Cape Tiburon, E. by N. 3 N. 
84} leagues ; to cape Dame Marie, N.E. by E. ¢ E. 86 leagues ; and to cape 
St. Nicholas mole, N.E. } E. 68 leagues. | 

The summit of Cape Tiburon appears with many white places like ways 
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or roads, and will be readily recognised, as it is the highest land of the 
‘western coast of Haiti. When running in with the sea breeze, give the 
south point a berth of one-third of a mile, and run in directly for the houses. 
It shoals gradually from 16 to 7, 6, and 5 fathoms; and in any of the latter 
depths you may anchor on good ground, with point Burgos bearing 8. by 
E. 4 E., or 8. by E., and cape Tiburon W.N.W. Here a fresh land-breeze 
blows all night from N.E., and all day fresh sea-breezes blow from 8.E. 
by E. There is generally a great swell in the bay, with a great surf on the 
beach, unless in very moderate winds. 

Cape Dame Marie is bluff, steep-to, and of a reddish colour. The bay to 
the southward of the cape, which is called by its name, shoals gradually, and 
affords good anchorage. This is a good place for wood, water, and fish. 
¥rom Cape Dame Marie to Salt River point the coast runs E. by N.  N.14 
ruiles; the land all along is high and uneven, and there is some foul ground 
near the cape. Between Salt River point and the Caymites, to the E.S.E., 
the land towards Petit Gonaive appears very high. There is some foul ground 
about the Caymites, before described, to which a good berth must be given, 
aas well as to the Rochelois reef. Although it has been said that there is 
more room for working on the north than on the south side of Rochelois reef, 
dit is, nevertheless, by many persons considered safest to work up between it 
‘and the main, because the main is bold, and continues so all the way up to 
the road of Leogane; but in standing over towards the island, vessels will 
aneet with overfalls of 18,10, 8, and 7 fathoms water. Vessels may run 
along the south coast at 2 miles from shore without danger ; the ground may 
be seen under the ship a long way, but there is sufficient depth of water. 
The coasts between Leogane and cape St. Nicholas have been already de- 
ecribed. 

South Side of Cuba.—The high peak of the Copper hills, or peak of 
Tarquino, which we have already mentioned, is the highest land on the 
southern part of Cuba, and bears from Morant point, in Jamaica, N.N.W. 
dlistant about 40 leagues. It stands but a little inland, and may be seen 
from most parts of the north side of Jamaica. 

From Cumberland harbour to cape Guanos, or Ocoa point, the beating 
and distance are E. by N. 3 N. 20} leagues. Within this cape is the bay 
of Ocoa, in which there is good anchorage already described. From Cape 
Guanos to the extreme point of Cape Maysi, the bearing and distauce are 
N.E. § N. 4% leagues. The point of Cape Maysi is low and sandy, and is 
bordered with a reef. About 7} leagues westward of the cape, on the north 
side of Cuba, is Baracoa, a very good harbour, but narrow at the entrance. 
Its situation may be known by a remarkable round table hill, called El 
‘Yunque, or the Anvil, which stands 5 miles to the westward of the entrance. 

Ships bound from Jamaica to Europe, or anywhere to the north-eastward, 
should, if possible, take the Crooked Island passage, in preference to any 
other. Itis to be observed, however, that with strong N.N.E. winds, it is very 
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difficult to work round cape Maysi, owing to a strong lee current which 
generally prevails with those winds, particularly in January, February, 
March, and April, during which months the strong northerly winds prevail. 
This current runs strongest between cape Maysi and cape Dame Marie, and 
eccupies a space in breadth equal to the distance between the contracting 
points ; its velocity is about two. knots, and with strong N.E. winds sets to 
the 8.W. between the east end of Jamaica and the Morant keys. 

This current has been experienced in the whole extent of sea between 
Jamaica and Cuba by several commanders, who, having cleared the east end 
of Jamaica, have stood over to the Cuba shore, in order to beat up to and 
round Cape Maysi. They have there found a strong lee current during these 
months, and little or no land wind to assist them in working up along shcre, 
so that they have at last been obliged to bear up for the Gulf passage. Itis, 
however, to be understood that, in the fine season, there are variable winds, 
and sometimes a favourable current, of which every advantage should be 
taken, according to the situation of the ship and other circumstances. 

The Hotte, or Grand Ance mountains, the westernmost high land of Haiti, 
are of great use to ships sailing between cape Maysi and cape St. Nicholas = 
they may be seen even at the distance of 80 or 40 leagues, and by their 
situation and bearing become a good guide in working up through the wind- 
ward channel. Should a strong lee current prevail, when working from. 
Jamaica to windward, stand well out, and work in the stream of the Morant. 
cays, endeavouring to get to the eastward of them as soon as possible. They 
are not dangerous, as they can, at all times of the day, be seen at a distance: 
sufficient to avoid the dangers with which they are surrounded, and there is. 
anchorage under their N.W. side, if circumstances should render it necessary. 

Having passed the Morant cays, vessels should stretch well to the east-- 
ward, and work nearly in a direct line for the high land over point Boncan,. 
taking care, when standing north-westward, not to bring cape Tiburon east- 
ward of N.E.; they will then avoid the stream of the lee current, and may 
gain ground very fast. When advanced so far to the northward as 17° 40’ N.,. 
they will at times meet with a counter current, and during the night with. 
frequent squalls from southward, which are occasioned by the high lands of 
Haiti. When this happens, stand to the eastward, and endeavour to get 
well in under cape Tiburon ; then work along the shore to cape Dame Marie, 
which is bold, and may be approached to the distance of half a mile, ex- 
cepting off Ministre point, where the Balienes, or Whale rocks lie about 14 
miles from shore. By keeping within 7 or 8 miles of the shore, vessels will. 
avoid the strength of the lee current, and find very little against them. 

As the current sets with great strength in the channel between capes St.. 
Nicholas and Maysi, particularly on the Cuba side, it is necessary to work 
well up towards cape St. Nicholas before attempting to stretch across to cape: 
Maysi. This will be easily done by keeping within the line of cape Dame 
Marie and cape St. Nicholas; and when cape Maysi is brought to bear west- 
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ward of N. by W. vessels may venture to stand across the channel to the 
northward, and they will generally, as they proceed in that direction, find 
the wind more easterly. 


THE WINDWARD PASSAGES. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The BAHAMA ISLANDS were the first land-fall of Columbus in 
1492, and after a great deal of controversy, it would now appear that San 
Salvador or Watling’s island was the first point on which he landed. These 
islands were first settled by the English in 1629, who, in 1641, were driven 
from them by the Spaniards. From this period to 1783 they frequently 
changed possessors, but in that year they were ceded to Great Britain and 
have remained in her possession ever since. 

The principal islands of this group are New Providence (containing the 
capital, Nassau), Abaco, Andros Island, Acklin Island, Harbour Island, 
Eleuthera, Inagua, Mayaguana, Ragged Island, Rum Cay, Exuma, Long 
Island, Long Cay, Great Bahama, Crooked Island, Cat Islands, Watling’s 
Island, and the Berry islands, besides about 8,000 islets and rocks. 

The population in 1891 was 47,565; only about 20 islands of the group 
are inhabited. The climate is agreeable, the thermometer varying from 75° 
to 85° in the summer, and from 60° to 75° in the winter. In the latter 
season the Colony is mach frequented by visitors from the United States and 
Canada. 

The space occupied by the whole group is somewhat triangular in form. 
Commencing at the Navidad bank at the south-east end, the south side takes 
a W. by N. direction about 600 miles; the north side N.W. by W. 720 
miles ; and the west side N. by W. 200 miles. 

Winds.—The Bahama islands are all within the influence of the Trade- 
winds. Their lowness, of course, exempts them from the regular land wind, 
but in the summer season a light breeze frequently comes from the Florida 
shore in the night, and reaches the western side of the Little Bahama bank, 
but no farther. At this period the wind generally prevails to the southward 
of East, and the more so as their north-west extreme is approached ; the 
weather is then very vatiable, and squalls rush down with great violence, 
accompanied with heavy rains and an oppressive atmosphere. They are 
within the zone of hurricanes, and a year seldom passes without their being 
visited by a heavy gale at least, from the S.E. which inflicts serious damage 
both on shore and at sea. 

In the winter months, from about November to the middle of March, the 
Trade-wind is frequently interrupted by N.W. and North winds. In Decem- 
ber and January this may be expected almost weekly. Previously to this 
change the wind will draw round to South and 8.W. About 24 bonrs after, 
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or less, dark masses of clouds will be seen rising from the westward, and in 
# short time the wind will rash suddenly from that quarter with some force. 
It will soon veer round to N.W. and North, with clear weather, and remain 
between these points two or three days. It will then haul gradually to N.E., 
perhaps with increased force, accompanied by heavy squalls, and wear itself 
out at East in the course of a few days. 

The barometer is scarcely any guide; a small fall may be detected as the 
‘wind draws to the South, and it will rise rapidly with the North wind. The 
mariner may be sure of the action of the wind, and that it will not back at 
this period, and this will enable him to seek shelter if necessary with every 
confidence in the change that will follow. On the southern edge of the 
group this change may be more sudden, on account of the partial interference 
of the winds from the high lands of Haiti or San Domingo and Cuba on the 
regular trade; but it seldom takes place without a previous indication of 
dark masses of clouds to the westward. | 

Current.—<A feeble stream, seldom exceeding half a knot, generally sets 
to westward on the south side of the Bahama islands and to the N.W. on the 
north-east side ; but it is liable to change, and that suddenly, especially in 
the North-West Providence channel, and on the north-east side of the Little 
Bahama bank. Here it will sometimes be found running strong to windward. 
Some observations tend to show that this is more frequently the case after 
Northers, or on the increase of the moon. There is no certainty in the 
matter, and, consequently, attention is required when navigating among 
them. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, nearly everywhere among the 
Bahama group at 7h. 40m., and the rise at springs is 4 feet, at neaps 8 
feet ; the only exception will be seen on the west side of Androsisland. The 
tidal stream runs directly on and off all the banks, at the rate of from one to 
two knots, except in the narrow channels between the cays on the Great and 
Little banks ; here its velocity is greatly increased, and in some places it is 
scarcely possible to contend against it. 

Bank Blink.—This isa phenomenon described by some navigators as a 
bright reflected light hanging over the clear white sand banks, and serving 
to point them out from a long distance. From lengthened experience, 
however, we warn the navigator most strongly not to trust to so fallacious a 
guide. It will be far better for him to depend upon the eye from aloft, the 
lead, and the reckoning, especially the latitude, which should be unremittingly 
checked. The navigation being generally from eastward we shall commence 
the description from that quarter. 


Crooked Island Passage is the longest, but by far the most convenient 
passage for ships coming out of the gulf of Gonaives, or from the southern 
part of Haiti, and for those that are bound to the United States. 

From cape Maysi to the 8.W. point of Great Inagua the bearing and dis. 
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tance are N.N.E. 3 E., 48 miles; and if cape Maysi be brought to bear 
N.N.W., 15 miles distant (from the parallel of 20°), the course to the 8.W. 
point of the same island will be N. by E. 2 E., and the distance 60 miles ; 
but it is generally necessary to steer half a point to the eastward of this 
course, because a strong lee current frequently sets towards the Bahama. 
channel. 

GREAT INAGUA.—This island is 45 miles in length, and from 7 to 
17 miles in breadth, and, like all the islands which bound the windward 
passage, is very low, with small hummocks, which at a distance, appear like 
detached islets. The haze prevailing in these latitudes prevents it being seer 
at a considerable distance ; but when the weather is clear it may be seen at 
the distance of 15 or 16 miles. The middle of the island is said to be 
swampy. 

In making the west end of the island, there is no danger. Two sandy 
bays at that end afford good anchorage ; but in consequence of the Trade- 
winds blowing over the island, the northernmost bay known as Man-of-War 
bay is considered to be the best. It is about 9 miles in length, and 8 miles 
in depth, and along the shore there runs a border of sand 4 cables wide, on 
which there are, at a short distance from shore, 5 fathoms, increasing on its 
outer edge to 15; and at half a cable from that, to 45 fathoms water. 
Stand in, and the line of soundings will be noticed by the colour of the water ex- 
tending about half a mile from the beach ; and when in soundings, anchor in 
7 or 6 fathoms, on white bottom, choosing ground by the eye, as itis said that 
in many parts there are stones. This bay is sheltered from the north by the 
N.W. point, and from the south by the West or Middle point: it is easy 
landing in every part of it. 

Near the N.E. point of the island there are some sand-hills rather higher 
than the rest of the coast, and here the reef extends a mile off, falling into 
the N.E. point. The coast at about 2 miles westward of the N.E. point falls 
into a very deep bay called the North or Ocean bay, the N.W. point of 
which is called Carmichael point, lying 28 miles W. by S. 3? S. from the 
N.E. point of the island. The bay is 8} miles deep, and there is no anchor- 
age within it, the shores being bold close to. Except on the eastern part of 
the bay, the soundings do not extend more than a quarter of a mile from the 
beach ; it is, therefore, a dangerous place in the Norther season. The 
western part presents a bold and rugged rocky shore, against which the sea 
breaks with considerable violence. In the head of the bight there are a few 
hills of from 70 to 90 feet high. | 

From Carmichael point, which is low and rocky, and from which a shallow 
ridge projects out to about 50 fathoms, the coast forms a small bay to Pal- 
metto point, 6} miles from the former, of about 14 miles deep, steep-to with 
a rocky shore. A conical hill called James hill, about 90 feet in height, and 
covered with bushes, rises about the middle of the shore of this bay ; it is 
very conspicuous, as there is no rising ground for many miles around it. 
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The N.W. point of Inagua bears from Palmetto point 8.W. by W. 3 W. 
9 miles, the coast between bending inwards and forming Alfred sound, a har- 

bour fit only for small craft, formed by a reef, running out from the N.W. 
point to a rocky point, about 23 miles to the S.S.W. of Palmetto point. On 
the edge of the reef there is a small islet half a mile long. The opening in 
the reef is three-quarters of a mile to the eastward of the islet, and N. 4 W. 
from a black isolated rock near the beach ; there is said to he 8 or 9 feet 
through it. The reef is steep on the outside, from no bottom at 40 fathoms, 
half a mile distant, and is, therefore, very dangerous. The line of reef is 
quite straight, about W. by S. from the islet, and turns in a sweep to the 
southward up to the N.W. point. 

About 6 miles southward from North-west point, is a broad rounding point 
known as Middle point. The coast between these two points bends into the 
deep bay called Man-of-War bay, before mentioned. 

Southward of Middle point the coast trends to the eastward, and then 
sweeps round to the southward, in a south-easterly direction, to 8.W. point, 
off which a reef extends nearly a mile. The bay formed by the slight in- 
clination of the coast is called Shallow bay, and has its shores lined with a 
reef, which is generally indicated by the rippling. Without this reef, at the 
distance of three cables, there is a depth of 7 to 8 fathoms, in which is good 
anchorage on white sand; further out there are 15 fathoms, rocky ground. 
This bay is not so deep as Man-of-War bay, but the bank is less steep, and 
ships are not so liable to drive ; neither is the landing so easy, but there are 
some clear places in the reef. 

Lights.—A lighthouse stands near the South-west point of Great Tnagua 
island, one mile southward of Matthew town, and exhibits a revolving white 
light, attaining its greatest brilliancy once every minute; it is elevated 120 
feet above high water, and visible 17 miles. The tower, 114 feet high, is 
built of whitish stone, and is slightly conical; its approximate position is 
Jat. 20° 56’ N., long. 78° 40’ 45” W. A small fixed red light is shown on 
the pier at Matthew town to point out the landing. 

A light is also shown from a staff in front of the Custom House at St. 
Matthew town, when steamers are expected. 

A deep but shallow bay extends eastward of the 8.W. point, with a reef off 
its entrance reaching from that point. In this part of the coast several small 
hills appear at a distance from southward like separate islands ; the western 
of these, named Salt Pond hill, has frequently been taken for the S.W. point 
of the island; it is, therefore, necessary to be careful in guarding against 
this error. 

At the distance of 20 miles from the 8.W. point, and 9 miles from the 
§.E. point, is a prominent rocky bluff, called Juantern head, 82 feet in 
height, and having on each side of it a small bay. The bay to westward has 
a bank of soundings off it, 24 miles broad, on which vessels may anchor, just 
within the edge, in 8 fathoms, The bay is very shallow and rocky; at 
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about 1} miles within the edge there is also a rocky patch of 2} fathoms. 
About two miles W.S.W. from Lantern head, and less than a mile from the 
outer edge, there is likewise a reef projecting E.S.E. from a point 5 miles 
W. by S. of Lantern head. This reef is steep-to, and about 2 miles in 
length. The bank above mentioned commences at the termination of this 
reef. Good shelter is afforded for small vessals inside the reef, in the bay 
eastward of Lantern head, which is steep-to, with an opening opposite the 
centre of the bay. | 

Near the 8.E end of Inagua there is a small black rock ; from this point 
@ bank runs off to south-eastward about 6 miles, upon which are 4 to 12 
fathoms, excepting near the middle, where there is a small rocky patch of 
6 feet water, with 6 to 7 fathoms close-to all round. It is called the Statira 
shoal, and causes heavy breakers when the wind is high, although at other 
times it is scarcely distinguishable. When sailing round this end of the 
island be cautious of approaching too near the land, as the lead is no pro- 
tection. 

From the 8.E. point the coast runs to the north-eastward to the N.E. 
point, a distance of about 25 miles, and is nearly a straight shore, and low 
with the exception of a hill of a conical form near the middle, called the East 
hill, which is 182 feet high. A reef, in some parts level with the water, 
rans along this shore throughout its whole extent, varying in width from 
three-quarters of a mile to 2 cables. Soundings may be obtained a short 
distance without the reef, but farther out no bottom can be obtained with a 
line 100 fathoms long. 

When the 8.E. point of Inagua bears N.W. by N. the island has the appear- 
ance of a low flat land on its east side ; and on its south side, the small 
hillocks appear like a group of islets. The north visible extremity of the 
island also appears to terminate in a rising ground (the East hill, 182 feet 
high), gradually sloping from its summit. 

LITTLE INAGUA.—About 5 miles N.N.W. from the N.E. point of 
Great Inagua island is the S.W. point of Little Inagua island. This island 
is of a quadrangular form, 8 miles in length from east to west, and about & 
miles wide. A small bay lies to the eastward of the S.W. point, which is 
bounded by a reef, and forms a snug harbour for small vessels. This reef 
terminates at a point near the middle of the south side, and is steep on its 
outer edge. A dangerous reef, three-quarters of a mile from the shore, and 
exposed to the prevailing winds, lies off the east point of the island. There 
is generally a heavy swell off its extremity, and no warning on the approach, 
as it is steep-to. The N.E.and N.W. sides of the island are bold and steep : 
in the middle of the N.W. side is a flat hill, about 60 feet high, the only rising 
ground towards the North. A bank of soundings, with clear bottom, runs 
along the western shore, and about one-third of a mile from the beach, upon 
which a vessel may anchor, with favourable winds. | 

HOGSTIES.—These lie at the distance of about 86 miles N. by 
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W. 3 W. from the N.W. point of Great Inagua, and 89 miles S.E. ¢ E- 
from Castle island, in the Crooked island group. They consist of smal] 
sardy islets, or cays, very low, having on their east side a white shoal, which 
is surrounded by a reef called Hogsty reef, extending 44 miles from east to 
west, and 2} miles from North to South. About them are many rocks and 
much broken ground, and in blowing weather the sea breaks over them all. 
The form of the Hogsty is similar to a horse-shoe, having its entrance at its- 
west side, and with its prong terminating at each end in a sandy cay, with very 
little. vegetation. On the N.W. cay a beacon has been erected ; it is cylin- 
drical in form, stands 62 feet above the level of the sea, and is painted in 
alternate red and white bands, each 154 feet wide, the red at the bottom and 
the white at the top. This cay bears N. by W. } W., distant 41 miles from 
the west extreme of Great Inagua island, and S.E.4 E., 87 miles from the 
west end of Castle island, and is in lat. 21° 42’ N., long. 78° 51’ W. 

An excellent harbour is formed by the Hogsty reef, the space within it 
being of clear sand, having a depth of 8} to 5 fathoms of water. There are, 
however, @ few rocky patches on the sand, which may be easily avoided. 
The reef extends from the southern cay, about a mile in a W.N.W. direction 
towards the N.W. cay. The entrance is towards the N.W. cay, where good 
anchorage is afforded, just inside the edge of soundings, in 6 fathoms. Suili- 
cient space exists for beating up to the anchorage, if requisite, which is in 4 
_ to 6 fathoms, with the largest oay bearing E.S.E. About a mile to the west- 
ward of the Hogsties is a depth of 18 to 20 fathoms, and farther out no 
bottom at 100 fathoms. 

MIRA-POR-VOS-ROCKS.—This is a cluster of about 10 barren rocks, 
above water, with one low sandy islet; they lie in about 22° 5’ N., on a shoal 
similar to that of the Hogaties. They are 11 miles in extent from north to 
south, and about half that in breadth. On the west side there is indifferent 
anchorage ; the east side is bold, and on the S.E. side at the distance of a 
mile, there are from 20 to 25 fathoms water, coral, and rocky ground. Alb 
the dangerous parts break, and the white ground will give timely notice. 
Vessels may, if convenient, sail to leeward of them, but it is necessary to be 
cautious not to approach too near, as a reef extends westward about 2} miles 
from the 8.W. cay, having on its extremity from 9 to 10 fathoms; it thence 
extends to the S.S.E. a considerable distance. The middle of the group bears 
W. 3.8. about 11 miles from Castle island. In approaching them from 
the. southward, and getting the depth of 12 or 11 fathoms, vessels should 
bear up, if intending to pass to leeward of them; but the customary channel 
is between them and Castle island. The distance from the edge of the sound- 
ings off the S.W. part of the island and the nearest part of the bank is 8 
miles, leaving an excellent passage between, 

The Mira-por-vos range nearly N.E. and S.W. ‘Several of them are above 
water, and, as before stated, are all barren rocks, except the south-western- 
most, which is a low sandy island, about half a mile in length, and covered 
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with brushwood. The group :ie very dangerous, and should be avoided with 
eare, more especially when the islands have a north-westerly direction; as 
the shoal: from the S.W. cay. extends 8.S.E., a distanee of 74 miles ; and the 
shoalest part, with its dangerous rocky heads, lies.on that bearing. The sea 
breaks very much on this reef when the wind blows strongly from the north- 
ward, and a heavy swell is at all times apon it. The current generally sets 
from N.E., over the shoals, ‘at the rate. of 1 mile an hour, 

South-eastward of the Mira-por-vos there is a shoal named Hobart. It 
lies on the south-eastern. portion of the bank, extending S.E. of the Mira- 
por-vos. 

CROOKED ISLANDS.—These, consisting of Acklin or the South 
Crooked island, Fortune island, and the northernmost or Crooked island, are 
connected by a white ground, which surrounds them entirely. 

Acklin Island.—This island is the largest of the Crooked Islands; it 
extends about 45 miles N.E. and S.W., and is about 24 miles in width, ex- 
cept at the N.E. part, where it is about 6 mileswide. It lies south-eastward 
of Crooked island, from which it is separated: by a narrow channel. 
From the south point the eastern coast trends north-east about 6 miles, to a 
bluff point, having a range of hills behind it of considerable altitude, the 
highest of which rises to about 150 feet, and can be seen at some distance. 
Thence the coast bends a little inwards, but still continues to maintain its 
north-easterly direction, and runs a distance of about 14 miles to a reef 
of low dry rocks which extends off the land about 8 miles. From these 
dry rocks the distance is about 14 miles to Creek point, the shore between 
bending a little inwards, and forming a bay, named Abraham, in which: the 
anchorage is too much exposed to be serviceable. From Creek point to the 
north point the distance is 12 miles. All along the coast a reef of rocks 
borders the land, running out 1} to 2 miles. 

A bank of soundings, of 44 to 8 and 9 fathoms, extends 4 miles north- 
eastward from the north point, upon which there is a very dangerous rocky 
patch, just lying awash E. by S. 4 8., 4 miles from the point. 

The western side of the island is quite inaccessible, except to small boats, 
there being not more than 8 to 10 feet on any part of the bank. 

Castle Island is an islet lying about 8 miles off to the southward of the 
south part of Acklin island. It is about 2 miles in length and 1 in breadth, 
and has soundings off it to not more than one-third of a mile from shore, 
along the southern and western sides. A reef of rocks extends from the N.E. 
part of the islet about half-way over to Acklin island, the north-westernmost 
of which is very remarkable from ite resemblance to an old castle, from 
which the island has taken its name. Boats may effect a passage between 
Castle rock and Acklin island, but the rocky heads must be avoided. A 
bank of soundings of 6 to 12 fathoms extends 8 miles to the eastward of 
Castle island, and runs up to the 8.W. bluff of Acklin island, where it ter- 
minates. 
; 7 
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From Castle island to the south point of Fortune island, the bearing and 
distance are N. by W. 26 miles, and from the south point of Fortune island 
to the Bird rock, off the west part of Crooked island, the bearing is N. }-E. 
18 miles. Between Fortune island and Castle island there is a large space 
called the Great bay, which is only navigable by small vessels; it has at the 
entrance a range of small islets called the Fish cays, to approach which great 
caution must be exercised, as they are surrounded by a flat. 

Light.—On Castle island stands a conical tower of stone, alternating 
with three bands of red brick; it is 114 feet high, and exhibits from an 
elevation of 128 feet above the sea a fixed white light, visible 17 miles. 

Fortune Island.— This is a narrow island 10 miles long, N.N.E. and 
§.8.W., but varies in width from the south end, which is about 1} miles wide, 
to the north end, where it is scarcely a quarter of a mile across. It is dis- 
tinguished by a hill, 110 feet high, about 2 miles from its south end, which 

is useful in navigating the Crooked Island passage, either from northward or 
southward ; northward of this there is a long salt-pond, and some wharfs. 
Vessels anchor abreast the pond, on the edge of the soundings, where there is 
scarcely room for them to sail in, clear of the rocks, with a westerly wind. 
The town on this island is situated on the western side at 1} miles from 
the south extreme of the island. The prevalent winds here, however, are 
from the N.E. to 8.E quarters by the eastward. With strong N.E. winds 
there is then a heavy sea along the west coast of Fortune island. Good 
anchorage may then be found in 4 to 6 fathoms, sand and marl, about 8 
cables southward of the south point of the island, where the water is smooth. 

‘The south end of this island is very bold. Hencethe bank trends inwards, 
running to the southward as far as Salina pomt ; and is generally dangerous, 
with shallow rocky heads, except abreast the Fish cays, where tha edge is 
clear for about one-third of a mile on the bank. 

There are two islets off the north end of Fortune island, and a little north- 
ward of these is a sandy point, which is the south point of Orooked island, 
and known by the name of the Frenel wells. Off these wells a vessel may 
anchor at the distance of 1} to 2 miles, with them bearing about E. 4 N. 
It is best to anchor as soon 4s one is on the bank, but care must be exercised 
to get a clean spot. There is also good ‘anchorage about 14. miles W. 3 8. 
from the two islets. eo | 

Crooked Island is about 20 miles in length on its north side, which 
has a W.N.W. and E.§.E. direetion ; and on this side there are hills, the 
easternmost of which, mount Pisgah, is 200 feet high. The south side of 
the island is flat. The west side extends:9 miles 8.8.., from the N.W. 
point to the French wells. About a mile from the N.W. point in a N.N.W. 
direction, lies the Bird rock, to the northward of which a datigerous reef 
reaches out more than a mile; and ‘at nearly the same distance off shore, 
along the northern side of the island, a little anchorage lies inside the Bird 
rock, and southward of the reef; its entrance is close to the south side of 
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the rock, which is bold-to, yet it is too intricate to ba attempted by a person 
 anacquainted with it. In the anchorage there are 84 to 4 fathoms well 
eheltered. It is high water, full and change, at Crooked island, at 7h. and | 
the rise of tide about 2 feet. | | 

Bird Rock and Light.—Bird rock is a low islet about a mile off the 
N.W. point of Crooked island. A dangerous reef extends from it nearly 2 
miles, in a N.N.W. direction ; which then turns in a circular direction to the 
E.§8.E., or towards the shore. This reef forms the Bird Rock anchorage, 
which is rather indifferent, the ground being partly foul. By day the reef 
may be rounded by the eye. A lighthouse on the rock exhibits a revolving 
avhite light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every 14 minutes; it is elevated 
120 feet above the sea and visible 17 miles. The tower is of stone, faced 
with blue bricks; its position is lat. 22° 50’ 40” N., long. 74° 22’ 30” W. 

Caution.—Vessels approaching Bird Island light must pay careful atten- 
tion to its bearing, as the reef extends about 14 miles N.N.W. from the tower, 
and the current to the north of Crooked island is variable. 

Portland harbour is a sandy bay southward of Birdrock. The best anchorage 
in this harbour is off the first rocky point southward of the sandy bay, at 
about 8 cables from the shore, in 7 or 8 fathoms. Vessels should anchor 
as soon as they are on the bank, having the Bird rock bearing N.N.W. or 
more westerly; but great caution must be used not to lose the anchor. 
When anchoring in this bay, there is a rocky head, with only 16 feet of water 
on it, to be avoided, which lies off the centre of the cay at about three- 
quarters of the distance between the beach and the edge of the soundings. 

The port of entry in Crooked island is called Pitt’s town. About 23 miles 
from the N.W. point is the only good landing-place. 

The N.E. Trade-wind generally prevails here, excepting in the winter 
months, that is, from October to April. During these months there are 
sometimes strong gales from the N.W., and very variable weather, particu- 
larly about the full and change of the moon, which ought to guarded against. 

Diana Bank.—This bank, of sand and coral, is about 4 miles in extent, 
east and west, and 8 miles north and south. It has from 9 to 15 fathoms 
water on it, and bears 8. by E. 19 miles from the south end of Long island, 
and W. 4 S. 20 miles from the south end of Fortune island. 

RUM CAY is about 9} miles in length from east to west, and from 2 miles 
broad at the west end to 4} miles at the eastern end. On the south side the 
anchorage is good within the reefs, in about 4} fathoms, with the reef to 
seaward. There are from 6 to 15 feet water on them, and in the channel 
between 8 and 4 fathoms, the anchorage will extend nearly 8 miles from east 
to west. On approaching this island from eastward there appear two white 
cliffs at the §.E. end, which are at a distance of about 2 miles from the east 
point. These cliffs are visible about 15 miles ; here a reef projects to about 

hree-quarters of a mile. Off the east end there isa bank which extends 
about 8 miles from the island, in an easterly direction, and to about 5 miles 
7% 
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from the N.E. part of the island. The depths on it are from 15 to 20 fathoms. 
A dangerous reef extends out from the N.W. point in a northerly direction 
about 2 miles. The banks extend from the northern side about a mile off 
shore, with from about 7 to 12 fathoms. 

The anchorage on the S.E. side of the island is good at about half a mile 
from the beach, and will admit vessels of any size, affording shelter from the 
§.E., East, N.E., and round to N.W. quarters. The course from the Bird. 
rock (Crooked island) is N.W. by N., distant 57 miles ; from San Salvador 
island, 8.W. 24 miles; and from Great harbour, Long island, North, 86 
miles. On making the usual signal, pilots will go out. 

SAN SALVADOR ISLAND.—San Salvador, where Columbus landed 
in 1492, is about 12 miles in Jength north and south, from 5 to 7 miles in 
breadth, and its shores are slightly indented. The interior is largely cut up 
by salt-water lagoons, separated from each other by small woody hills, from 
100 to 140 feet high ; it is, however, considered to be the most fertile of the 
group. There is at the north end, a reef harbour for coasters. 

Light.—A lighthouse, 50 feet high, is erected on Dixon hill near the 
north-east point of the island. It exhibits a double-flashiny white light, every 
80 seconds, showing two flashes of 2} seconds each, eclipse 4} seconds; it 
is 165 feet above the sea, and visible 19 miles. From the lighthouse the 
outer edge of the reef bears N.N.W. 5 miles. 

Anchorage.—At Riding Rock point, west side of the island, vessels 
should anchor immediately soundings of 5 to 8 fathoms are obtained, the 
edge of the bank being very steep. Approximate position of point, lat. 24° 6’N., 
long. 74° 82’ W. | 

A bank, with from 6 to 15 fathoms of water on it, over a dark bottom, ex- 
tends 24 miles in a 8.E. direction from the south-east point of the island, 
and on the inner part of it, at about half a mile from this point, are some 
small but remarkably high black rocky islets, named the Hichinbroke rocks. 

The eastern shore of the island is fringed with a reef, to the distance of 
about one-third of a mile, which sweeps round the north end of the island, 
at three miles from that shore. On the eastern shore soundings extend out- 
side the reef to the distance of a mile, and 1} miles from the north end of the 
spit. —  : 

There are several small cays on and within the reef off the north side of 
the island. White cay, so called from its appearance, is the northernmost, 
and lies about three-quarters of a mile from the north-west extreme of the 
reef. At about a mile northward of the north-west point of the island is 
Green cay and round the south end of it is the channel, with 7 feet water, 
leading into the anchorage for coasters. 

Soundings do not reach more than half a mile from the west side of San 
Salvador island, in many parts much less, and the edge is generally very 
foul. The south-west end terminates in a long low sandy point, steep-to, 
which bears N, by W. } W. 66 miles from Bird rock, and N.E. 3 N. 18% 
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miles from the north-east end of Rum cay. At about 2 miles eastward of 
the south-west point in a small bay, jast under some houses on rising ground, | 
there is a confined anchorage for small craft under the lee of the reef, which | 
extends a short distance from the shore. 

CONCEPTION ISLAND.—This island is about 23 miles in length 
from north to south and 2 miles in breadth, and is situated about 18 miles 
south-eastward from Cat island. A reef called Southampton reef runs off from it 
about 4 miles in a north-easterly direction as far as 28° 55’ 80” N. Onthe N.W. 
side it is very dangerous, as there is no bottom at 40 fathoms, within a cable to 
the westward of it. There is less danger in approaching this side, as the sea 
breaks ; whereas on the north and east sides there is more danger, as there lie 
off it numerous sunken rocks of a dark colour, which appear very similar to the 
deep ocean water. About a mile eastward of the islands are several islets, 
named the Booby cays, the largest of which is about 180 feet high, and higher 
than any part of the island. There is a cluster of rocks off the south point, 
about 14 miles from the island; here the reef is nearly dry and steep-to. 

SAMANA or ATWOOD CAY.—This cay is about 80 miles north- 
east of Crooked island, and has rather a low and uneven appearance: its” 
highest part, the centre hill, being not more than 100 feet above the level of 
the ses. It is about 9 miles long and 1} miles broad, and is entirely sur- 
rounded by a reef, which, off its east end, extends eastward nearly 5 miles. 
Off this point of the island there are two small islets, the highest of which i is 
75 feet high. From this point the shore trends W.S.W. 4 miles, and is lined 
by a reef to an indent in the shore, forming two small bays, with two islets 
off them ; thence the shore trends to the W.N.W. 8 miles to the west point, 
and is clear of reef, so that vessels are able to anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms, on 
the white ground, very close to the shore; outside this white ground no 
bottom is found. From the West point the reef runs out a distance of 2 
miles in a W. by N. direction, and is nearly dry and steep on all sides. 

The north side of the island is nearly straight, running easterly, and presents 
nothing rematkable, excepting the reef which lines it, on the edge of which, 
near the west end, are three dry rocks. 

PLANA CAYS.—These are twoin number, and distant from each other 
about 2 miles, though the passage between them (made very narrow by the 
reefs on both sides), is not a mile wide, and fit only for small craft. 

The eastern cay, which is also the largest, is 5 miles long from east to 
west, and one-third of a mile wide; and towards its western end is a hill 
about 70 feet in height. A reef surrounding the island extends one-third of 
a mile off the north and south sides, and three-quarters of a mile from the 
east point. The west point is steep, there being, at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from it, no bottom at 100 fathoms. Off the east end there is an 
extensive bank of soundings, the general depths on which are 6 to 8 fathoms ; 
there are, however, some shoal spots on the southern edge which make it 
dangerous, besides which no part of the bank i is easily distinguished, it having | 
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a dark, rocky bottom. ‘This bank extends 4} miles to the eastward of the 
cay, and is 8 miles wide. 

‘The western cay is about 8 miles in length, N.N.E. and 8.8.W., and 1} 
miles in breadth. From the N.W. point a reef extends out N. $ W. to the 
distance of 24 miles ; from near its northern extremity it turns to the south- 
eastward, and is connected with a cluster of dry rocks, about three-quarters 
of a mile to the northward of the N.E. point. A reef surrounds the eastern 
part, a quarter of a mile off shore, continuing round, with a small projecting 
spit, to the S.W. low rocky point, and terminates at the 8.W. sandy point ; 
the reef thence to the northward ends at a sandy point in the middle of the 
west side of the isle. The bank of soundings is half a mile outside the reef 
to the north-eastward, and 1 mile to the eastward of the N.E. point ; depths 
from 7 to 5 fathoms, rocky ground. Off the west end, between the 8.W. 
and middle points, a clear bank of soundings reaches off shore, about one- 
third of a mile, on the outer edge of which a vessel may anchor in 7 fathoms, 
with convenience to get under way should the wind come from the westward, 
bat which is unusual in the summer season. On the east side of the island 
is a hill about 70 feet high. 

On the west side of the western Plana cay, near the south-west point, there 
is a clear bank of soundings extending about one-third of a mile from the 
shore, on the edge of which anchorage will be found in about 7 fathoms 
water. 

“MARIGUANA ISLAND.—This island is of an irregular form, about 
24 miles in length and 4 miles broad. It is entirely surrounded by a reef, 
which extends off the eastern point about 6 miles; this reef is, upon the 
average, about 2 miles broad, and is steep on the southern side, but has 
soundings on the northern and eastern sides about half a mile off. Close to 
this, the eastern end of the island, there is a small cay, about a mile long, 
which, on coming from eastward, appears to be part of the island, but when 
brought to bear N.N.E. or 8.8.W., the channel separating it appears open. 
On the extremity of the reef there are several dry rocks, and at the north- 
eastern part there is a small low cay, or rocky islet, just above the water's 
edge. On the southern side of this reef is an opening occasionally used by 
very small vessels, which lie at anchor off the small cay, menionee above as 
lying close under the island. 

From the 8.E, end of the island the coast trends north-westward about 9 
miles to the centre hill, which is about 110 feet high, and then sweeps round 
to the south-westward the same distance, forming a deep bay, in which 
soundings extend nearly a mile off shore and afford good anchorage, sheltered 
from all winds but those coming from southward. The western part of this 
indent of the land, called Abrabam’s bay, affords anchorage protected from 
the heavy swell by a reef steep on the eastern edge, which borders the coast 
at the distance of nearly 8 miles; access to this anchorage is obtained 
through an opening in the reef about a mile from the land on the south side 


of the bay. -Here small vessels may lie in 2 and 2} fathoms on elean sandy 
soundings, and be well sheltered from N.W. winds. 

From. Abrahkam’a-bay the. coast runs north-westward about 8} miles, and 
then to the westward about 4 miles to the §.W. point, and has soundings all 
the way ologe to the shora, Thence the.coast runs to the N.N.E. about 7 
miles to the N.W. paint, and has soundings along. shore but a short distance 
off. .In this extent of coast are two small bays where vessels may anchor at 
2 cables from the land, on white sand. These anchoring places are very 
useful, in the event of being caught in a Norther; it would then be better to 
anchor under the N.W. point, which is sheltered from the N.N.W., N.E., 
Kast, 8.E., and South winds, by the islands and reefs extending to the N.W., 
on whigh the sea breaks with considerable:violence. 

Off the N.W. point there is a cluster of high rocks, known as ‘the North 
rocks, which are very coaspicuoug when coming from the eastward or north- 
ward.. Thenee the:coast rung to the eastward about 24 miles to the east 
point, and is bordered with reofa extending 8 miles from the land, close to 
which there are no soundings with a line of 50 fathoms. 

Marignana is of moderate height, but destitute of fresh water. 

CAICOS ISLANDS.—These are an assemblage of islands and rocks, 
enclosing a shoal, of which some.parts are very shallow, and others tolerably 
deep. There are four principal islands—viz., Grand or Kast Caicos, North 
Caicos, N.W. or Providenciales.Caicos, and the Little or West Caicos. 
They form together a semicircle, from the east to the west, rounding to the 
northward, and terminating on the south by a great bank, over which, in 
many places, rocky heads are thickly scattered. 

East or Grand Caicos.—The N.E. point of East Caicos is g named 
cape Cometé, from which a bank of soundings extends to the eastward about 
6 miles. About 8} miles E. by N. $ N. from the cape, there isa dangerous 
coral-reef, named, St. Philip’s, which extends about half a mile, and generally 
breaks. A good. passage of. 6 and.7 fathoms rans between it and the point, 
which in ease of necessity may be used. The bank of soundings extends 
to about 2 miles to the eastward of the reef, so that with the lead kept. 
going a veasel has ample warning of approach to the shoal by night. When 
a, yessel ig in the. vicinity of these gays and banks, attention should always 
be directed to such precautions. The soundings hereabout, to the north- 
ward and.north-eastward, do not extend ont more than half a mile, and 
the only warning of.a vessel’s proximity to the reef as well as along the 
northern shore of the islands, during the night, is the sound of the 
breakers. 

About 9 miles to the southward of cape Cometé there i ig & small harbour, 
named East harbour, in which there is good anchorage for vessels of a small 
draught ; it ig, however, open to the south-eastward when in 8 fathoms water 
and upward. Vessels drawing | 10. or 12 feet of water may here find shelter 
from all winda, An: inpqlated rook lies in the entrance, which must be Jefe 
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to the northward on going in. The scoess is Bmeoceretely ‘easy, and the 
dba snug on clear groond. =~ 

Light.—At Cockburn or East harbour, on South Caicos island, a fixed 
white light is shown at an elevation of about 50 feet above high watéer. It 
is visible 9 miles through an are of '270° or from North eastward and south- 
ward to West. This light is established for local purposes only, and as it is 
not constantly attended to, it cannot be depended upon. Vessels approach- 
ing Cockburn harbour from the north-eastward, when within the distance of 
9 miles, and not seeing the light, should sages to the south-castward for 
safety. 

‘Vessels may also anchor under the south ond of oe cay, and a reef 


which is situated about a mile to the westward ; this mrenereee, however, : 


requires care, as it is somewhat difficult of access. 


‘The shores from cape Cometé westward are bounded by a reef extending - 


off the coast from one to two miles. ‘This reef trends in a bight to Haul- 


over point and anchorage N. by W., 16 miles. The latter may be easily . 
recognised, as it has five remarkable black islete, named the Booby rocks, ‘ 


near to it, which are very conspicuous on & S.W. bearing, jast to the eastward 
of a large square house and a small settlement on the site of te hil. -Phis 


shore ought to be avoided, more especially in'fight winds, as there the surf - 


continually beats over the reef; which reef here, and.for about 10 miles to 


the westward, extends 2 miles from the beach: thus a strong indraught is - 


produced, which is felt 5 or 6 miles from the land. Ht is so steep that if 
vessels approach too near, they cannot bring up even in a calm to seaward. 
The anchorage formed by the reef is open from N.B. to East, and is secure 
for vessels drawing about 12 _ mater in Ereterenee to: being becalmed off 
it during the night. 

The mark for entering this anchorage is the square: house ‘near thie ‘eeaiaes 
extremity of Booby rocks bearing ‘W.8.W.; and on that course: the first 
soundings will be about 10 fathoms ; and, having passed the-end of the reef, 
look out for a clear spot to anchor on, in ‘frown 8 to 5 fathonis, with the house 
West, and western extremity of Western rock W. by 8. 4:8. The distance 
betwixt the reef is about 1} miles, and hete is a strong onteet occasioned by 


the quantity of water beating over the ha any sa = tarn eut in 


moderate weather. 

From Haul-over point the shore extends to the: westwatd; 10 catiiee 1 
Janiper Hole, ‘an inlet formed by two seanepiouons iad at = entrance; and 
only affording shelter to boats. et 


North Caicos.—The coast from the east point of the island: trends - 


N.N.W. to the N.E. point, which bears from Haul-over point N.W. by W. 


14 miles. A reef rans along the north side, at the distance of ‘half a mile 
from the shore, excepting that at the N.E. point, ‘na dangerous ledge’ stretches — 


out 2 miles, with a bank of soundings ‘of ‘10 and 12 fathoms, one mile. 


Beyond this the coast trends due West 8 tiles, and may be‘ easily recognised | 
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from its rising immediately from the beach into several little hills like each , 
other, and about 100 feet high. At the N.E. paint. there are several small , 
openings to an inlet called Bottle Nose creek, and at;the west end are.three | 
small islets, within: and on tha reef, known as the, Mary. cays ;. {rom thege the 
shore is composed of a succession of amall cays covered with brushwood,. and | 
6o closely connected as not to be distinguishable from the larger cay... | 

Providenciales.—The north-west end of this island bears W.S.W. 18} 
miles from Mary cays, and terminates near its. extremity in a peaked hill of | 
moderate height upon which is a pile of stones. From the peak. the land . 
falls to the N.N.W. into a low shavp point, bordered by a dangerous reef 
which extends eastward for a mile, with. soundings ontside it.. On the west - 
side of the point a bank extends off half a mile, upon which there ig anchorage | 
im what is called Maleolm road. The west side of Providenciales trends — 
southward, forming two bays, each about 4 miles wide. The sonth extreme . 
terminates in a bold white reeky blaff, nearly 5 miles N.E. by E.. of the north 
end of West Caicos. From the south end of Malcolm road, a dangerous reef . 
extends off to the 8.W. by W. 7 miles, and near the end there is a small dry . 
sand-bore lying about 8 miles northward of West. Caicos. A reef also . 
stretches off a considerable distance:from the latter island towards the spit of . 
the former, leaving between them a vein of deap. water 4 cables in breadth at 
the entrance, and fenuing in to the eastward for 8 miles, carrying from ot 
to 2 fathoms.. 

A vessel may anchor southward of the sand- bore i 12. bos 6 fathoms water, _ 
sheltered by West reef as far round as N.N.W. With the prevailing easterly 
winds, vessels under ‘sail should wait: forthe flood tide before. attempting 
to beat farther up Caicos creek. The deep vein of water may be eaaily seen, | 
and the reef to the northward. protects the anchorage: with northerly winds, . 
The bleff.or south-west point of Providenciales hearing E. 4 N. clears the | 
eboals on either side. 

Caution.—Vessels from northward are apt to mistake Pvidaniales for 7 
West Caicos, and by hauling rouad the west.end to the sonthward after dark 
get wrecked on West reef. With proper attention this ought not to happen, _ 
for the West Caicos cannot be made upon any bearing westward of South . 
without being close to the west side of Provideneiales or near West reef. 
There is also 10 miles difference of latitude between the north-west ends of . 
Providenciales and West Caicos. - The spit of West reef bears. 5. W. 10 miles 
from the north-west. Point of Providenciales, and extreme care should. be. 
taken in rounding it in the night. . 

West Caicos.—This island is. 6 miles:long, N. N.E. and, BB. Wa, and 
about 2-miles broad, and is nearly of a uniform. height, of from 90 to 40 feet, — 
There are two small hills upon it;-one near the south point,:on, the eastern ; 
side, is 65.feet high, and the other near. the. north end,.abont. 60 feet., Its. 
western side is steep; soundings extend only.a‘cable from: the beach, and in, 
many parts less. There is-very good anchorage under. tha south gide, in abont , 
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5 fathoms, whilst the wind is to the northward of West ; and, for small vessels, 
there is a passage round the east side of the island to West harbour, which is 
under the south bluff of Providenciales island. © 

‘From the West Caicos the bank rans in a-8.B. } E. direction about 55 
miles to the South rock. From the south ond of the West Caicos the bank 


runs E. by 8. 3 8. about 10 miles to the Molasses reef, and there are about mid- . 


way some dangerous reefs and rocky shoals, known as the South-west reefs. 


From the Molasses reef the bank trends in the same direction a distance of 5 
miles to French cay, a small low islet, about one third of a mile in extent, in 
lat. 21° 80’ N., long. 72° 14’ W. ;. it is covered with bushes and prickly pears. . 


The bank thence trends E. by 8. and South about 8 miles, to West Sand 
spit, which extends north and soath 2 miles along the edge of the bank, is 


nearly awash, and dries at the north end when the tide is down. The bank . 


for about 5 miles northward of this sand spit is clear along its edge ; it is at 
this part that small vessels run in to cross the bank, and come out on 
the eastern side northward of several cays named Six Hills, and round the 
south end of Long cay. It is said that a vessel may carry 14 to 18 feet 


across the bank, but of this we have no authentic information. From West . 
Sand spit the bank proceeds 8.E. } E. to the South rock, a distance of about . 
80 miles, 18 miles of which, from ‘West Sand spit, is lined with rocky heads. - 


The edge of the bank generally, on its western side, is easily discerned. 


The bank from South rock trends N.E. about 7 miles to Whale breaker, a | 


small rocky patch, éven with the water's edge, upon which at times are heavy 


breakers’ so that it may be seen. from 5 to 6 miles off; it is very dangerous 


during smooth water and does not then break, as deep water is within a cable 
of its southern edge. From. Whale breaker the edge of the bank trends 


E.S.E. a distance of 8 miles, and thence carves N.N.W. about 2 miles (with | 
from 8 to 10 fathoms, regular soundings), to Swimmer rock, which is a very 
dangerous rocky patch on the very edge of the bank, with 2 fathoms on it, | 


and about half a mile in extent. | 
‘The edge of the bank from Swimmer roek trends nearly N. by W. about 
12 miles, and has at about 2. miles westward from it the Great Ambergris 


cay, which is about 8 miles long north and south, and about a mile broad. 


There is a hill in the centre, about. 100 feet high, and the S.E. part is formed 
of white cliffs. Westward of this cay is a very low cay, not distinguishable 


from the edge of the soundings, samed Little Ambergris, which extends east 


and west about 4 miles. South.westward from Ambergris cays, and about 8 


miles within the southern edge of the bank, lies a: range. of dangerous isleta, . 


east: and west; known’ ae the Seal cays. The bank from abreast Groat 


Ambergris ‘cay trends N. by W. to abreast of Fish cays, a claster of low | 
roeky barren islets lying one mile within the edge of the soundings, and about | 
6 miles southward of the south. point of Long cay, -The depths are from 12 

to 7 fathoms near the edge of the bank from off Long cay to Swimmer rock, - 


arid decrease to about.5 fathoms when near the eastern Seal. cay... 
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It should be remarked that there is considerable danger in navigating on 
the south side of the Caicos bank as far as abreast of Seal cays, as no land 
can be seen, and vessels come suddenly from a sea without bottom into 2 or 
8 fathoms. The colour of the water is the only warming of the danger: and 
this is by no means certain. 

The channel between the Caicos and the Turk islands is about 18 miles 
across in the narrowest part. It is a good passage, and without any danger. 
Through this passage vessels may turn with safety, and unless within 5 miles 
of the shore, they will not be inflaenced by the current. 

TURK ISLANDS.—This group of islands consists of the Grand Turk, 
Salt cay, and Sand cay, besides some smaller cays lying to the South and 
§.E. of the Grand Turk. The bank upon which they stand extends some 
distance from them, particularly on the east side, and has a general direction 
of N.N.E. and 8.8.W., with a length of about 37 miles. 

‘The Turk Islands passage, dividing the group from the Caicos, stents 45 
miles N.E. by N. from the central situation, but it is not advisable to enter 
it at night, especially from the southward, as the distance between the Endy- 
mion reef and the Swimmer rock, on the §.J5. point of the Caicos bank, is 
only 11 miles. 

Sand Cay and Beacon.—The southernmost of the Turk islands is Sand 
cay, which becomes visible 9 miles off, and makes, when at a distance, like 
three islands. It is low and barren, with two small hillocks on it, while 
close to it is a small rock known as the Split rock, which renders it easy to 
distinguish the island, as it is separated from it by a very narrow channel. 
When brought to bear N.W., the island appears with a cliff, and two small | 
white cays appear to the northward of it. 

On the northern summit (85 feet above the sea) of Sand key stands a 
beacon in the shape of an obelisk, 40 feet high, painted red. 

All round the island there is a white bank, which extends to the south- 
westward about 74 miles, and ends in a narrow tongue about 2 miles wide. 
It has from 7 to 10 fathoms on it, excepting in one spot near the western 
edge, where there is a small rocky patch called Endymion reef, which is only 
about a quarter of a mile in extent. This shoal consists of seven or eight 
heads of rocks, on one of which is only 4 feet water. There are some 
rocks which lie off to the eastward of the south end of Sand cay, two of which 
appear above water, and two others are even with it. The reef, from the 
the north end of the cay, stretches off to the northward 14 or 2 miles, and 
has some rocks out of water. The channel between the shoal and the cay 
appears clear and spacious. 

About half a mile 8. by W. from Sand cay, and almost close to the edge of 
the deep water, there are two small rocks above water, and from the north 
end of the island a reef of rocks runs off about 2 miles towards Salt cay, 
having near its extremity a large rock above water. Upon this reef the sea 
breaks in fine weather. There are soundings from 8 to 15 fathoms between 
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the reef and Salt cay. On the west side of Salt cay there is good anchorage, 
in from 6 to 4 fathoms, within a short distance of the shore ; but ships which 
draw much water must anchor about half a mile off, with the south point 
bearing about 8.E., and the middle of it East, or E. by N.; here vessels will 
be sheltered by the reef, as far to the northward as N.N.E.; and they may 
easily get, under way with any wind, as the Norths, which are the most dan- 
gerous, blow only along the coast; so that this may be reckoned a tolerably 
good roadstead. Vessels must not approach so near to the other parts of the 
island, for there are some rocks with only 2 fathoms or less on them. The 
east side has high breakers to the shore. 

Salt Cay—This cay is of a triangular form, being nearly 84 miles in 
length, from-N.E. to 8.W., by about 1} miles in breadth. It is higher than 
Sand cay, and the N.W. end is terminated by a high bluff which may be 
seen about 12 miles. 

Light.—A fixed light, showing white through the western semi-circle and 
red through the eastern semi-circle, the latter indicating shoal ground, is 
shown from a beacon 20 feet high, erected near the Look-out, on the north- 
west point of Salt Cay. The white light is visible 7 miles and the ved light 
2 miles. As this light is not constantly attended to, it cannot be relied upon. 
The arc of red light indicates shoal ground. Position, lat. 21° 20’ 85” N 
long. 71° 12’ 85” W. 

In steering from Sand cay to Salt. cay, vessels must advanes i in a northerly 
course along the reef until they.come almost within a stone’s throw of it ; 
for, at that distance, there are 8 fathoms. Near to the N.W. point of Salt cay 
vessels may anchor, but the bank is very steep; for, with the anchor in 5 
fathoms, within a short distance of the shore, there will be 20 fathoms under 


the ship, and a little farther off no ground, it is also necessary to look out for | 


clear ground to droptheanchor in. Here the N.W. point bears from N.N.E. 
to N.E. by N., and the south point from S. by W. to 8.9.W. These places 


are fit anchorages only when the Trade-wind is settled, for vessels must not _ 


be caught here with any other. 

The distance between the north point of Sand oay aid the sonth point of 
Salt cay is about 6 miles. There are soundings for about 9 quarter mile off 
shore, with anchorage off the village, at the N.W. part, very similar to the 
anchorage atthe Grand Turk, and from 7 to 5 fathoms. . The eastern. part 
of this cay is free from rocky heads, and has 6 and 7 fathoms, but off the N.W. 
and 8.W. points a reef extends nearly a quarter of.a mile. 


GRAND TURK CAY.-—-From the N.W. point of, Salt cay the south . 


end of the Grand Turk bears about N.N.E., distant about 7 miles. It is a 
low cay composed of sand and rocks, having s direction north and south for 
about 5 miles. | 
When clear of the reefs. which stretch from Salt cay, 2 cables, the bank 
continues thence N.E. by N. to the south point of the Grand ,Tark, for which 
vessels should make a N.N,E. course, though they might run along the west 
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edge of the bank in 4 fathoms, or might anchor upon it, as they would be 
sheltered from the Trade-wind by the bank and its cays.: There is a reef 
extending W. by N. from Cottou cay off the N.E. ‘end of Salt cay, which ex- 
tends almost as far as the south end of the Grand Turk, and seldom abowe 
itself in moderate weather. : 

If wishing to anchor on the ‘west side of the island, which is very similar 
to that of Salt cay (though not so good as in Sand cay), it is preferable to 
keep the bank so as to prevent sailing too far to leeward, and haul in East 
for a hillock, which may be easily seen when nearly in; the bank is very 
steep, and looks shoal, but 4 or 5 fathoms will be found very close to the 
land. Vessels must, however, stand in only upon white water, until the 
middle point, called English point, bears E. by N.; off that point are some 
breakers, quite close to the shore, and thereis shoal water. When the before- 
mentioned hillock bears E. by S., anchor within half a cable of the island, 
looking out for clear ground; English point will then bear North, and the 
south point §.E.; the anchor will be in 4 or 5 fathoms, the ship in 9 or 10 
and her stern in 20, 25, or perhaps where no ground is to be found. It will 
be prudent in staying here to observe when the Trade-wind dies, for there is 
very little room to turn. The ground is indifferent. Vessels generally 
anchor northward of English point, but neither the oe nor the ground 
is 80 good as at the other place.* 

When making Grand Tark island from the scab wale & square house 
at the east extreme of East Caicos island forms a good mark. 

Lights.—On the north extremity of the island is a circular lighthouse, 
60 feet high, and painted white, which exhibits from an elevation of 108 feet 
above the sea a revolving white light, which attains its greatest brilliancy 
every half minute, and visible 15 miles. Position, lat. 21° 81’ N., long. 
71° 7 40” W.+ 

A fixed white light, 88 feet above the sea and visible 5 miles, ts shown from 
a mast in the town on the west side of Grand Turk Island. 3 

Hawk’s Nest.—Southward of the Grand Turk, and between it and the 
islands Salt cay, Cotton cay, &c., there is an excellent anchorage named 


* The anchorage off the town on the west side of Grand Turk island has been ren- 
dered foul by the discharge of ballast. A shoal has. in consequence: been formed, with a 
least depth of 84 feet, from which the north-west extreme of Graod Turk island bears 
N. } E., and Look-out E, by N. 3. N. Within the depth of 3 fathoms the ballast-ground 
extends one-third of a cable northward of the shoalest head, half a cable southward and 
30 yards westward. 

Anchorage may be obtained off the town, both northward and southward of the ballast- 
ground ; that to the northward is not recommended for sailing vessels. The best an- 
chorage is that formerly recommended off the President’s flagstaff, at about 2 miles 
southward of the town (1882). 

+ It should also be borne in mind that a reef projects 3 miles N.E. from the north 
end of Turk island (the point upon which the lighthouse stands), and continues south- 
ward along the whole of the eastern side of the island. 
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Hawk's nest, access to which is through a good channel in the reef, 2 miles 
wide, northward of the Salt cay. It is a convenient place for vessels 
drawing less than 18 feet, but it ig necessary in running to be provided with 
@ pilot, as the whole of the anchorage is studded with small rocky patches 
of 15 to 8 feet water. The anchorage is protected from westward by a reef 
extending from a small sandy cay just awash. 

From the Grand Turk the bank of soundings extends N.N.E. about 8 
miles, and has a depth of from 8 to 14 fathoms on it. On the east side of 
the island there are several islets, named the Tony, East, and Pear cays, 
which are connected together by shoals, having very little water on them. 
Thence the bank extends eastward about 8 miles, and has 9 to 10 fathoms 
on it, and then sweeps round southward towards Sand cay. This bank is 
-bold-to on its outer edge, there being no bottom with a line 100 fathoms 
long. ; 

MOUCHOIR BANK.—Mouchoir Quarré (Square Handkerchief), as 
this bank has been frequently called, is a very dangerous and extensive 
shoal. Its 8.W. point bears about S.E. 3} 8. 21 miles distant from Sand 
cay (Turk islands) and it extends with an irregular outline about 33 
‘miles north-eastward from the S8.W. point. On the south and south-west 
parts the grounds give warning, and you will find from 10 to 15 fathoms; 
the best way, however, is to bear up, and pass to leeward, unless, being on 
the eastern edge, you perceive the end of the white grounds, and can weather 
them the next tack. 

Off the north-east part is a detached breaker, northward of which sound- 
ings extend 13 miles, with 16 to 20 fathoms. The northern side, to the 
west, has two large clusters of rocky heads, each about 6 miles in extent 
east and west. The southern edges are believed to be clear, with 11 to 14 
fathoms ; but on the middle of the bank there are occasionally some shallow 
rocky spots. 

SILVER BANK.—tThis shoal is more . extensive than the Mouchoir, 
from which it is distant 28 miles in an easterly direction. The southern 
point is in latitude 20° 13’ N., and the northernmost part in 20° 54’ N. It 
is very white in many places, particularly on the north part, very brown on 
the south and south-east parts. A cluster of rocky heads lies on the N.E. 
part, extending 18 miles, and even with the water’s edge; on the north and 
north-western parts there are also several detached rocky patches, with about 
8 fathoms over them, which are easily distinguished by the colour of the 
water. On the bank, within these heads, are regular soundings of from 10 
to 15 fathoms. The currents in the channels between the banks set to 
southward, and vary in velocity. 

It is believed that there is no danger on the south side of the bank ; but 
there is a dark and very regular rocky bottom with the before-mentioned 
depths. In the south-western part of the bank there are a few reefs, which 
must be carefully avoided. The nearest part of Silver bank is distant from 
cape Frances Viego, San Domingo, 86 miles in a northerly direction. 
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Ships ought not to venture on any part of the White grounds, because they 
may often find a sudden change from. 14 fathoms to 10 feet. 

There are weak currents on the edges of these shoals, which generally follow 
the directions of those edges. They are scarcely felt on the Mouchoir; on 
the 8.E. part of the Silver cays they are to be found setting to the west and 
N.W., but at a short league from the grounds their effect is not perceivable. 

NAVIDAD BANK.—The Navidad is a clear bank of an ovat form, 23 
miles in length, north and south, and 11 in breadth. ‘The least water on it, 
11 fathoms, is on the 8.E. edge. Tho general depths are 16 and 17 fathoms, 
very even bottom, coral and sand: the water being of.a darkish hue, the 
bank is not easily distinguished. : 

Between the N.W. part of the Navidad bank, and the N.E. part of the 
Silver bank, there are three small knolls, varying from 10 to 25 fathoms; 
these extend between the parallels of 20° 17’ and 20° 25’ N., long. 69° 4’ to 
69° 18’ W. The south end of Navidad bank lies N.N.E. 82 miles from ane 
Cabron, the nearest point of San Domingo.. 
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CROOKED ISLAND PASSAGE.—If from the gulf of Gonaive, or 

southern part of Haiti, it is usual to make the departure from cape St. Nicholas. 
When 6 miles from the cape steer N. by W. 70 or 765 miles to make the 
§.W. point of Great Inagua ; this course will generally lead to an offing of 
about 6 miles westward from that point. It is necessary to mention here, 
that in proceeding for the Crooked Island passage, either from cape St. 
Nicholas or cape Maysi, vessels ought to make the island of Inagua, if it — 
be possible, because short departares are best in navigating amongst these 
islands, where the currents set in various directions; and, in proceeding from 
Great Inagua to Castle island, they should endeavour to leave Inagua sufii- 
ciently early to permit their entering the Crooked Island passage before dark, 
or leave it in the evening so as to arrive there by daylight in the morning, 
‘ according to the strength of the wind, the rate of sailing, or other circum- 
- stances. 
When opposite the west point of Great Inagua, at 6 miles off, steer N.N.W. 
_ (a little westerly) 75 miles, to make Castle isle, which may be approached to 
a moderate distance without fear. Ifthe departure from Inagua be made in 
' the evening, it is better to steer N.W. ¢ N. for about 50 miles to avoid the 
- Hogsties ; then haul up and steer abont N. 3 W. 24 miles, and it will carry 
to about 3 miles westward of Castle island. 

When abreast Castle island, between it and the Mira-por-vos, steer about 
N. 3 W. 24 miles to make the west end of Fortune island ; this course and 
distance will lead within 8 miles of and directly opposite to it. Continue in 
nearly the same direction to make the western extremity of Crooked island, 
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- off which lies the Bird rock ; having thus run about 20 miles, the vessel will 
be about 5 miles westward of that islet. (Sea page 83, Bird Rock light.) 

When off the Bird reck, the navigation of the passage may be considered 
accomplished ;. nevertheless, should the wind happen to be N.E. or E.N.E. 

some care is required to avoid San. Salvador island, the S.E. point of which 
bears from Bird rock N. } W.-and is distant about 66 miles ; to do this when 
leaving the passage, keep as much to eastward as the wind permits; but 
_should the wind be at S.E., which sometimes happens, and a course of N.E. 
be steered, there. will be danger of running on Samana cay ; hence observe 
not to steer more easterly than N.E. } N., nor more to Jeeward than N. } E. 

The Crooked Island passage is considered to be the safest of all the Wind- 
ward passages. The prevalent winds in it are from north-eastward ; and as 
‘goon as a vessel enters it, smooth water and plenty of sea-room is found. 
If the wind blows strongly from N.N.W. or North good anchorage may be 
' obtained under the. soath end, of Fortune island, in 5 or 6 fathoms, at about 
three-quarters of a mile from shore, with the point bearing N.W. by N. and 
a sand breaker E. 3 8., just on the edge of soundings. There is also an- 
chorage near the Bird rock, off the N.W. end of Crooked island, but here 
the ground is foul. 2 

It is said that there is little occasion to fear the currents in thie passage, 
as in a fresh breeze they are scarcely perceptible; bat in calms, or light 
winds, they may set the vessel to westward, but so feebly, that in a passage 
so short there is little ‘octasion to mind them. Nevertheless, in the months 
of June, Julyiand August, when calms or light westerly winds are common, 
-@ current setting to westward with sufficient strength to affect the course may 
be experienced. This is occasioned by the proximity of the extensive shoals 
"forming the Bahama channel, and those of Providence island. Therefore, in 
this season, it is proper, if going at the rate of 2 knots, or less, to allow a 
quarter of a mile an hour, for a current setting westward ; but if. ‘going ata 
rate of 3 knots, this allowance is unnecessary. 

CAICOS PASSAGE.—The Caicos passage is considered to be the 
best channel for ships bound from eape Haiti, when the winds are not steady 
from E.S.E. The winds are generally free, which is a great advantage ; 
and the white grounds south-eastward of the Caicos, which it has been cus- 
tomary to inake, are avoided. This custom of approaching the white grounds 
is very dangerous; but there is no risk in mang the land some miles to 
‘ leeward of the West Caicos. ) 

On leaving cape Haiti, steer N. by W. about 110 miles, and it will carry 
to about 6 miles south-westward{from the West Caicos ; then steer North 
on account of the sandy islet and reef, which lie northward of the West 
Caicos ; after which (that is when the N.W. point of Providenciales bears 
_N.E.) steer N. by E. 10 or 12 miles, when haul up N.E. if necessary, or 
' continue to steer 'N. by E. without any fear. . Having ran about 40 miles on 

this course, the passage will be cleared. ; 
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_ If, when 6 miles south-westward from the West Caicos, the winds do not 
permit a N. by E. course,—after having ran some miles without getting 
sight of Mariguana island, the best way, if night comes on, is to tack and 
stand to 8.E. until near midnight; then tack and stand to the northward, so 
as to have daylight when the breakers off the east end of Mariguana are ap- 
proached, if not sufficiently to windward to clear them ; but itis very probable 
that they will be cleared by 8 or 10 miles. 

If, when 6 miles south-westward from the West Caicos, the wind does not 
permit a N. by E. course, do not attempt to go to windward of Mariguana, 
but steer for the channel between it and the Plana cays. Steer first N.W. 
by N. 80 miles, then N.W. 3} W. 80 miles, which will carry about 5 or 6 
miles nearly South from the south-west point of Mariguana. This point 
may be approached to a moderate distance with safety ; a small white shoal 
rans off from it, with 8 fathoms water almost close to the shore. 

When round the south-west point of Mariguana, bring it to bear East, and, 
if the wind permits, steer North to pass 10 or 12 miles eastward of the 
Planas, and 12 or 15 miles of Samana cay and reefs; but, if the course is 
not better than N. by W. after having run about 40 miles, and the night 
comes on before Samana island comes in sight, tack and stand south-east- 
ward 15 or 16 miles; then, if able to make good aN. by W. course on the 
other tack, the eastern breakers of Samana cay will be cleared at about 9 
miles. If distant 6 miles from the south-west point of Mariguana, and the 
wind permits only a N.N.W. course ;— after having run thus 15 miles, the 
Plana islands will bear about W.N.W. distant 5 or & miles. The Planas 
may be passed on either side according to circumstances. Continue on the 
same course until they bear S.W. by W. about 6 miles distant ; then steer 
N.W. by W. or N.W. 3 W. about 80 miles, and it will carry to abreast the 
reef extending from the west end of Samana. When following the last 
mentioned course the utmost care is required, because the breakers from the 
west end of Samana cay bear nearly N.W. by N. from the middle of the 
Planas, 

In the vicinity of cape Haiti the wind is generally at 8.E. or E.8.E., and 
near the shore the current runs to windward; these are two powerfal induce- 
ments for preferring the Turk Islands passage ; but, at about 10 or 11h., the 
wind generally chops round to the northward of East, and sometimes as far 
as N.E. If then a course be steered for that passage (and the current be no 
longer felt), the white grounds southward of the Caicos, would necessarily be 
encountered. This circumstance hag caused many shipwrecks; it is, con- 
sequently, most advisable to steer from the cape direct for the West Caicos. 

TURK ISLANDS PASSAGE.—Turk Islands passage is very short 
and tolerably fair, but there is no certainty of fetching it from cape Haiti. 
Vessels ought to steer about N.E. by N., bat the wind often will not permit 
them to steer so much to eastward ; it is, therefore, recommended, in leaving 
the cape, to keep the wind as close ag possible with the land or early breeze, 
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and tack so as to gain sight of the Grange mountain before night.* ‘Following 
this course it will generally be brought to bear from S.E. to 8.S.E., distant 
about 10 or 12 miles. If the ship has been favoured by the breeze, it may 
possibly bear South distant 10 miles; whence making good a N. by E. 

course, and running 67 miles, the passage will be entered westward of Sand 
cay, the southernmost of the Tark islands; but great care is requisite to avoid 
Endymion reef. During night, when near latitude 21° keep the lead going, 
and immediately bottom is felt, tack about and stand the other way till 
morning. 

To the south-westward of Sand cay lies the Endymion reef, before 
described. When Sand cay bears East at the distance of 6, 10, or 12 miles, 
a N. by E. } E. to N.N.E. course, 80 miles, will carry through fhe passage. 
In going through, always keep the Turk islands side on board, to avoid the 
reefs of St. Philip, which lie off the north-east point of the Great Caicos. 

From Northward.—Although Turk Islands passage may be considered 
hazardoas for ships from south-westward, yet for those from north-east it is 
probably more convenient than the passage westward of the Caicos. 

As the north point of the Grand Turk lies in latitude 21° 81’ N., ships 
from eastward should approach it on the parallel of 21° 40’, and when night 
comes on, if nothing is seen, should stand to the northward under easy sail, and 
endeavour to be as near the same place at daylight as they were the preceding 
évening, or not farther westward than could be seen the night before, and 
then keep running down in the above latitude. ‘It will be almost impossible 
to pass the Tutk islands without seeing them from the latitude above recom- 
mended ; but if such should happen, the N.E. part of the Great Caicos (which 
lies to the N.W. of the Grand Turk) will be made. A reef extends northward 
from the latter, and its locality will generally be shown by breakers. The 
course through is 8. by W. 4 W. or 8.8.W. about 40 miles; the open 
channel between the islands and the north side of Haiti, will then be entered, 
after which such a course may be followed as may be convenient. 

Although the channel westward of the Caicos is wider than that eastward 
of them, yet when the difficulties arising from blowing, hazy weather, and 
approaching night are taken into consideration (from being more in the stream 
of currents between the east reef of Mariguana and the back of the Caieos, 
and from the possibility of driving or passing between them without seeing 
them) it would appear that Turk Islands passage should have the preference. 
Besides, in steering for the Caicos passage from northward, it would be as 
dangerous to run for it in the night as it would be for the other ; and in case 
of ‘a continuation of blowing hazy weather, the mariner might be puzzled, and 
at a loss what to do, if he should be surprised with the breach of the Hog- 
sties; whereas, by peeclandataShe to make the Turk islands, though he might 


71° 37' 48” W. It is a remarkable hill, 800 feet high, the saratait of which has the 
appearance of the roof of a barn. 
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pass them, he would be certain of making the Great Caicos; and then, if 
too far to leeward to go through Turk Islands passage, he could.ran down 
on the north side of that island, and choose his time and channel, either to 
windward or leeward of Inagua, having a good departure.to ran from. ze 

SILVER BANK PASSAGE.—If compelled to go from cape Haiti 
through the passage between the Mouchoir and Silver banks, which is per- 
fectly safe, the course will be about N.E. by E. This will cerry. through in 
mid-channel; but if obliged to work to windward, and unable to see the 
Haiti shore, after attaining so far eastward as long. 70° 20’ W., the latitude 
of 20° 25’ N. must not be crossed without. frequently heaving the lead. It 
should be remembered that neither the Mouchoir bank nor the Silver bank 
has been closely examined ; hence each must be cautiously approached. It 
1s believed that the south part of the Mouchoir is not dangerous, and that 
the depth of 10 to 15 fathoms generally prevails over it. Continue to get on 
to the eastward ; and when in latitude about.21° 10’ N. all the dangers of the 
passage will be cleared. 

In the event of being carried too far eastward along the coast of Haiti, before 
making the Silver Bank passage, the following view of cape on south- 
ward of Samana bay, may be found usefal. 


Care Rapwakt, bearing 8. } E. 
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These consist of the Great and Little banks, and on both of them there are a 
great number of islands, cays, and rocks. The banks are generally composed 
of coral, interspersed with corally ledges, and steep; these are easily seen in 
clear weather, and may be avoided by the eye, which is the best guide, 

On the Great bank lie the island called New Providence, the Current isles, 
Berry isles, Andros, Eleuthera, Harbour island, Exuma, Yuma or Long island, 
the Jumentos, Verde cay, and San Domingo cay ; to the north and west lie the 
Isaacs, Bemini isles, Cat cays, Orange cays, &c. 

On the Little bank are the Abaco isles, Great Bahama, Memory rock, &c., 
and between Abaco and the N.W. point of the bank there is an extensive chain 
of small low cays on the edge of the bank, toward which a strong westerly 
swell generally sets. 

The islands are in general low, flat, and interspersed with broken rocks ; ; 
the soil is usually light and sandy, and produces an abundance of trees. The 
climate is temperate, the northern isles being refreshed in the winter months 
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by the cool north-westerly winds, and the southern isles almost constantly 
enjoying the Trade-wind of the ocean. 

The winds on the East, 8.E., and southern parts of the Great Bahama bank, 
from the months of November to April, veer from the N.E. and eastward, these 
being the regular Trade-winds in these months ; but when the wind is in the 
S.E. quarter, it generally rains, and is boisterous, veering to the southward and 
gradually to the northward about evory 10 days; and on the northern parts of 
the bank about every 7 days during the months above mentioned, veering 
round with rain, and blowing fresh from the south-eastward, southward, and 
gouth-westward, and very frequently come in a heavy squall of wind, rain, 
lightening, and thunder, from the northward, with a gradual increase to a gale 
during the winter season. When the wind is in the 8.E. quarter mariners 
may prepare for a N.W. gale ere twenty hours have elapsed. The ther- 
mometer during these months averages from 70° to 78° Fahr. The gales are 
most severe and of a greater duration in the latter part of the season. The 
easterly breeze sets in very light in May, and there is, at times, heavy rain. 
The winds, from June till August, are strong and squally, from eastward. 
Augast to the full moon in October is considered as the hurricane season, 
when the weather is variable ; sometimes hot and sultry, with little wind, and 
sometimes squally, with variable winds, at about the change of the moon, 
_ when a hurricane is moet to be feared, as it usually comes about the change 
of the moon. Thermometer 84° to 90°. There is frequently, from the latter 
end of October to the middle of November, unsettled and squally weather, with 
variable winds and showers. 
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The south-western side of the Great Bahama bank forms, with the north 
coast of Cuba, the Old Bahama channel; and, with the Salt Cay bank, the 
Santaren channel. In describing the islands upon the Great Bahama bank, 
we shall commence with New Providence. 
| NEW PROVIDENCE.—This island being the seat of government, and 
possessing a safe harbour, is the most important island of the Bahamas. The 
island is oval shaped, 164 miles long, east and west, and 6} miles at its broadest 
part. <A natrow ridge of wooded hills, from 80 to 120 feet high, skirts the 
northern shore almost the whole way. The town of Nassau stands on the 
northern slope of the ridge, about 53 miles from the east end of the island, 
and is one of the most important towns in the West Indies. At Cave point, 
about 64 miles from the west end, a narrow fork of the ridge, called Blue 
hills, from 100 to 180 feet high, branches off towards the centre of the island 
and north and south of it are large lakes of brackish water. 

The southern portion of the island is low, and covered in grtat part with 
extensive woods; the shore is generally sandy and swampy, and shallow flat 
sands run off from it to some distance. An excellent carriage road runs alk 
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along the northern shore, and another crosses the island from the town to 
the Blue Hills. The north side is skirted by several small low cays, 
covered with brushwood, and within less than half a mile of the edge ef 
soundings. 

Hog island, the easternmost of these cays, is $3 miles aes. east and wae 
and bounds the north side of the harbour; the western. end ter falls 
from low sand-hills to a flat rocky point.* 

Silver cay lies 6 cables westward of Hog island, and half a ‘ails from the 
shore of New. Providence. About 2 cables farther westward is Long cay, 
aud 14 miles beyond this is North cay. There is a navigable opening for 
emall vessels between the two latter cays, and also an opening through the 
foul ground about a mile to westward of North eay, leading into a small 
anchorage for vessels of light draaght, but it is seldom nsed. The shore 
westward of the cays should not be approached within the distance of a mile. 

NASSAU HARBOUR.—The town of Nagsau is one of the, most 
picturesque and well-built towns in the West Indies. It affords good water 
and supplies of all descriptions, and convenient means for heaving down and 
repairing vessels. The harbour is safe for veasels wie not more than 18 
feet water. 

Lights.—Nearly a cable within the extreme wea end of Hog inland is & 
conical white stone lighthouse, 58 feet high, which exhibits a jixed white 
light, at 68 feet above high water, visible 10 miles. This light is changed 
to fixed red whenever the bar is considered dangerous. 

A fined white light is exhibited from the cupola of the quarantine office on 
Athol island, visible about 8 miles. Approximate position, lat. 25° 4’ 58” N., 
long. 77° 16’ 20” W. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Nassau bartioaks at 7h. 80m. : 
eprings rise 4 feet, and neaps 3 feet. 

Directions.—The entrance to Nassau harbour lies between Hog island 
and Silver cay; bat between them a rocky bar, extending right across, breaks _ 
heavily, with strong N.W. and North winds, and is sometimes. aces for 
days. 

The depth in the harbour is reported to be doereasing ; ; it is ‘het savusble 
for vessels drawing more than 18 feet to attempt to enter. The ia 
ground at the anchorage is not good. Pilots are always at hand. 

When bound to Nassau from North or N.E. a wide berth should be given 
to the north-east elbow of the Little Bahama bank, until the parallel of 
26° 80’ N. is reached. Approaching from eastward, the latitude of 25° 48’ N. 
should be most carefully maintained until either the north end of Eleuthera, 
which may be seen about 12 miles off, is sighted, or the Abaco Highthouap 
which is visible 16 miles. 

The current, as the Bahama islands are spiuaaiel from these points, and 
also from the East and 8.E., generally runs to the N.W., but not strongly. 


* Thero is a marine railway on Hog islaud capable of lifting vessels of 700 tons. 
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Northward of Elehthera, héwever, a strong set in the opposite direction will 
sometimes be found after N.W. and North winds, and probably after fine 
weather, on the inerease of the moon, but it will be safo not to depend upon 
this. Should Eleuthera be made, haul round Egg island reef at the distance 
of 9'or 4 miles; and when Great Egg island bears East, the course will be 
about S.W. by 8., and the distance nearly 82 miles to Nassau lighthouse. 

The first objects seen when approaching Nassau harbour will be forts Fin- 
castle and Obarlotte; and soon after the Government house—a remarkable 
large square building on the top of the ridge, between them. When near 
the ‘entrance a stone obelisk will be observed on the hill, a short distance 
eastward of fort Charlotte, which is the westernmost fort; and when the 
lighthouse bears South distant: about half a mile, a small low rock will be 
opetted out close under the land, called Tony rock, on which is a pole beacon, 
with a triangular frame on the top. The obelisk and beacon in one bearing 
8. 3 W., will lead over the deepest part of the bar westward of a rad buoy 
on the extremity of the spit from Hog island, and eastward of the Hogfish 
bank. When the flagstaff on the west end of Hog island comes in line with 
the: lighthouse, haul sharp up for the western side of the Cathedral tower, 
which kept in line with the apex of the roof of the eastern barracks,* leads in 
elear of the Sand heads; bearing in mind that the flood will set the vessel 
strong towards the sand ridges on the east side of the channel. 
‘ If the harbour is approached with a northerly wind, and the bar be 
dangerous to cross, a red flag will be hoisted on the: signal-staff near the 
lighthouse. In this ease it will be more prudent to proceed to the Douglas 
channel, or te the anchorage at the south-west end of the island. Should it 
be passable, but too dangerous for a boat to get out, a white flag will be huisted, 
and the pilot will be seen in waiting, just within the breakers, showing a flag 
red and white horizontally. In thie case cross the bar upon the first leading 
mark, the béacon and obelisk in line, and when the flagstaff comes on with 
the lighthouse, steer for the boat and receive the pilot.| This, however, is dan- 
gerous for a vessel of heavy draught ; and except in a case of great urgency, 
it will be far more prudent to act as above stated. | 

- Vessels merely wishing 'to communicate with Nassau, or with the wind 
eouthward, will find a temporary anchorage off the north side of Hog island, in 
about 8 fathoms, on the very edge of soundings, with poreraness house just 
apes eastward of Christ church 8.8.W. 

| §.W. Bay.—The western extremity of New Providence is a low sandy point, 
having off ita small island called Goulding cay. Off the south-west end of 
the island there is good ‘shelter in 5 fathoms, with Clifton house near the 
western point, bearing ‘N.W: at three-quarters of a mile from the shore, A 
shoal spot of 12 feet lies close to the edge of the bank at three-quarters of s 
mile southward of thé anchorage. Vessels proceed hither during stroog 
N.W. or North winds, when they cannot enter the harbour of Nassau ; but, as 


‘* These barracks have been demolished and an hotel is to be built on the site. 
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the wind moderates, it invariably drawg to eastward, and this then becomes 
a leeward position. The _Fleeming or. Douglas channel, me eee described, 
ig therefore preferable, 

From New Providence, the bank runs north-eastward about 85 miles to 
Eleuthera, and has on ita edge. a nomber of small islands and rocky reefs, 
separated by narrow channels, the ‘principal of which are the Donglas and 
Fleeming channels. 

Douglas Channel is | abont 15 miles E.N.E, of Nasgau lighthouse, and 
lies between Rose and Booby igles., It is distinguished by two pole beacons. 
on small rocks i in the centre of the opening, which are used as leading . marks ; ; 
but the place i is so narrow and tortneus, and the tides so rapid, as to render 
it most nnadvisable to attempt to enter without the aid of a pilot. 

Fleeming or Six Shilling Channel.—At about 24 miles N. E. by N. 
from Douglas Channel is the, entrance of Six Shilling or Fleeming chaunel, 
which is distinguished by a beacon erected on the south-west of the Six Shil- 
ling cays, on the north side of the channel. It is about 50 feet high, and of 
a triangular, shape, and visible? or 8 miles. . There are also two pole beacons 
14 miles within, on Quintus rock, which lead through the southern bend of 
the channel. This channel is particularly useful during heavy gales from 
the N.W, and N.E. quarters, as. at that time the bar of Nassau cannot be ap- 
proached in consequence of the heavy sea which breaks on it, and vessela 
imay run in here and obtain shelter. When running in the channel give the 
§.W. rock off the Six Shilling cay a berth of about half a mile, in order to 
avoid several coral heads of 8} fathoms, and steer about S.S.E.; and when 
the cay bears North keep away about 8.S.W. or 8.W. by 8.; but, in general, 
the edges of the channel are distinctly visible, especially the western bank, 
which is very shoal. The channel is about 7 miles long. A knoll lying in 
the lower part of it is called the Middle ground, and has 2} fathoms on it ; 
the depth on each side of it is 8} fathoms, and immediately thereafter 
deepens to 4 fathoms. 

From the Fleeming channel the bank rans north-eastward to the Current 
isles off the north end of the island of Eleuthera; these are also called 
Russel, Royal, and Egg islands. They are very low but well wooded, and 
have a narrow channel between them and Eleuthera navigable for small 
vessels. There are numerous reefs about the Current islands, a knowledge 
of which can be best gained by reference to the chart. 

Light. —A lighthouse, consisting of a wooden structare 27 feet high, hag 
been ‘constructed on Egg island ; it shows a fixed white light, visible fron: 
N.E.  weatward to E.N.E. (887' °) ; in other directions it is partially obscured. 
by Royal and Eleuthera islands. The light is 72 feet above high water, and 

visible 10 miles. Position, lat. 25° 804’ N., long. 76° 584’ W. 
' BLEUTHERA.—This island lies on the north-eastern edge of the 
hama bank, and is one of the most irregularly shaped of the windward 
islands. ‘Ths eastern side i is ,waphed by the Atlantic, while on. its bee side 
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are soundings of 6 to 8} fathoms. The north-east part, called Ridley head, 
has near it a remarkable hill, 180 feet high. On its eastern side, at about 
1} miles from the shore, is a chain of small islets, about 5 miles in extent, of 
which the principal is named Harbour islet. To these islets a good berth 
ought always to be given, because a dangerous reef extends from them some 
distance to the eastward and northward. Thé channel between the southern- 
most of these islets and the shore, named the South Bar, is very dangerous 
on account of the strong cufrent prevailing in it. 

_ About 2} miles southward of the South bar are two remarkable rocks, 
named the Cow and Bull, which appear like large trees, and a little to west- 
ward of them is a gap or separation of the land. Near the Bull and Cow 
rocks there is an arch in the cliffs, called the Glass Window of Eleuthera, 

Tarpum Bay is a settlement on the west side of the island; here 
small vessels may anchor close to.the shore, protected from wostward by sand 
banks, nearly awash at high water. 

_ Light.—A small fixed white light is shown from a post at Tarpum bay. It 
is visible about 7 miles. Approximate position, lat. 25° oO" N., long. 
76° 18’ W. 

In the remaining portion of the coast of Eleuthera there i is but little that 
appears necessary to mention, as the whole coast is bordered by a ‘dangerous 
reef, extending some distance out. Under Palmetto point, in lat. 25° 10’N., 
there is a harbour in the reef for very. small vessels, named Savanna sound, 
in running into which great care is necessary. 

The bank of soundings extends but a very short distance from the shore of 
Eleuthera, its greatest extent from the land being off the projecting points. 
At the north end of the island it extends about 43 miles from the harbour 
islets towards the north-eastward, and hag on ite extremity 12 to 25 fathoms, 
which is immediately succeeded by deep water, and of no bottom at the depth 
of 150 fathoms. 

CAT ISLAND.—The south end of Eleuthera has a reef ranning off it 
about 8 miles, and thence to Little San ‘Salvador the distance is 9 miles in an 
E. by 8. direction, with soundings from 9 to 12 fathoms. The latter island 
is about 43 miles long in an east and west ‘direction, and about 1} miles 
broad, and has foul ground all around it. : The distance from Little San Bal- 
vador to Cat island is about 8 miles. 

Cat island is about 40 miles long | from north to south, and about’ 8 miles 
broad in its narrowest part, which is near the middle. The south end 
sweeps round westward about 18 miles, forining a sort of hook. ‘ The eastern 
side of the island is, for the most part, bold, ‘with the exception ‘that at about 
20 miles northward of the southern end (Columbus point), and little to the 
north of Bird point, a reef extends along sl shore about two- thirds, of #, mile, 
and affords shelter within for small boats. 

Around the southern end of the island, called Devil’s point (remarkable for 
a white cliff) a reef lies off at the distance of 1} miles, having no bottom near 
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its edge, but there.is no danger anless by‘night. Port Howe, lying eastward 
of the south point, is a small reef harbour for veasels of 12 feet water. 7 

From Hawk’s Nest point, on the western side, a sand-pit stretebes off about 
1} miles in a westerly direction, and from this point the ooast, after turning 
E.N.E. 10 miles, trends N.W. by W. 85 miles, and has a bank of soundings 
extending off it about 8 miles, which is clear on the edge to the depth of 6 
fathoms, but rocky heads become numerous within that depth. The deep 
soundings lie much nearer the coast on the northern part of the bank, and 
the bettom is clear, but shallow, within 3 or 4. miles of Hawk’s Nest point... 
- TARTAR BANK.—A coral bank, named Tartar bank, circular, and 
about 1} miles in diameter, with general depths of 15 t0 17 fathoms, and 
having a patch about one cable in diameter of 9 fathoms near the centre, lies 
with Hawk’s nest point bearing N. 26° W., 7¢ miles, and Columbus point 
N.61° E., in approximate lat. 25° 2’N., ipa: 75° 292’ W. . 

Westward of Cat island, and separated by a bight of deep water scuntings) 
called Exuma sound, lies the eastern edge of the Great Bahama bank, which 
is bordered on its edge by a chain of small cays, baving deep water almost 
close-to, and various channels between them, whieh, except the Ship channel 
to the northward of the series, ate serviceable for the passage of amall vessels 
only, with the aid of a pilot. To the southward of this chain lie the Great | 
and Little Exuma islands, and islets and cays in their immediate vicinity. — 

SHIP CHANNEL.—This is the northernmost and best of all the open- 
ings among the small cays which border the eastern edge of the Great 
Bahama bank. It lies W. by N. 3 N. 88 miles from the south. end of 
Eleuthera. 

Lights.—Upon North rock, in Ship channel, a ‘ghtiioasa has heen 
erected which exhibits a fixed white light, showing ved between 8.E. by 
E. } E. and E. by 8. 3 8., marking the safe channel for vessels of 8 feet 
draught ; in all other directions the light shows white, exeept where it is parr 
tially obscured by the neighbouring islands. The light is 54 feet above high 
water and visible 8 miles. Position, lat. 24° 52’ 80” N., long. 76° 49’ 66” W) 

EXUMA ISLANDS.—The Great Exuma island is about 25 miles 
long N.W. by W. and 8.E. by E., with an irregular breadth varying from 1 
to 5 miles. A shoal of rocky heads lies off the western. side of the island, 
also the Hawksbill rocks, in lat. 28° 253’ N., leng. 76° 7’ W.; between the 
latter and the southern portion of tha island lie the Duck cays. About the 
middle of the eastern side of the island, among. tha numerous rocky _— off 
the shore, there is a port of entry called Exuma harbour. : 

The Little Exuma island lies southward of Great Exnma island, and is 
about 6} miles long, lying W.N.W. and E.8.E. Off the eastern side ef the 
island, towards the northern part, are nameroas recky heads, and southward 
of these anchorage may be proeured. in 2 ia = it a as — care 
do run in. 

LONG ISLAND.—Eastward of the: ‘Bxamia felands is Long island, 
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which is about 57 miles. long, ia a N.N.W. 4 W., and 8.8.5. $ EB. direction. 
It lies on the eastérn edge of the Great Bahama Bank, and on the western 
side of the Crooked Island passage... A reef rune off the nofth point fer about 
thres-quarters. of. a mile;:and under. the N.W. point anchorage may be ob- 
tained in:6 and 7:fathome, with ample space to get under way with any wind. 
There are mamerous roelty heads on.its western side between it and the 
Exuma islands, and‘ upon that sido of the island, about half-way down, there 
is.a mangrove lagoon, whieh almost cecupies the breadth of the island. Good 
anchorage in Sto 5 isthoms may be Obtained at the 8.W. point, at the distance 
of a mile between: W. 4 Ni te W:N.W. from the south poiat.' There is a re- 
markable hill terminating ina point, called Mavor’s hill, which lies about 4 miles 
from the southern end, and is about 150 feet high ; and there are also some 
white cliffs on thé seuth-eastern point, t mile northward from the south point. 

On the eastern sidé of the island there .is an. anchorage whence salt is ex- 
ported. It is called Clarence, or Great harbour, and though a good harbour 
for vessels of 8 to 18: feet; yot for the latter.the anchorage is too narrow; 
' forif the wind eomes from: N.E., considerable difficulty would be found in 
proceeding to sea, .as banks of 2 and 8 feet water would impede tho evurse, 
thereafter falling. into 5:aad 6 fathoms. A: bank, of 16 and 17 fathoms; 
stretehes N.E. from the entrance of the hatbour. Ooral ledges abound in 
its entrance, and when the north winds blow a heavy swell sets in to it. The 
soundings in it ard frent-7 to'8 fathoms, the bottom being very irregular. 
No vessel should attempt the: harbour without ioeal knowledge. 7 

: Light.—-A smalk fied white light. is shown on harbour point, Clarence 
harbour ; it is visible 7 miles. 

. Yides.—It is high: water, full and a ‘at Sh. 80m. ; springs tise: 
« feet, and neaps 2} feet. 

-Jumentos, &0.-—The: eastern edge. of the Great Bahama Bank, after 
running ‘off from tke western side of Leng island, runs in a curved form south- 
ward to Little Ragged isldnd; having the convexity to the westward. Along. 
the edge are situated. a number of small islands and cays, called the Jumentos.. 
Between Little Ragged island (the sontheramost. of these! islets) ‘and ‘Great. 
Ragged island, is:a snug anchorage entering from westward, but available 
only for boats. On-the eentze ‘of the Great island, at. an elevation of 90- 
feet above the. sea, is. a heaebn of rough stones, whieh forms a conspicuous 
soa-mark. Great Ragged island: contains about 160: inhabitants, and: pos- 
sesses a.salt pond, but supplies are.scanee. 

Two flat rocks, knowm ab ‘Hobsen’s' acalard ‘almost awash, lie about a. 
mile southward of Little: Ragged; isle. - Vessels ‘of: jess than 16 feet draught 
may pass through the:channel between these ‘rocks and the isle, there beitg 
Buflicient- water. to. allow-a-small veseel:to pass, _A‘coral ledge of 24 and 8 
fathoms lies clase to the N.W. side af the rocks, and is about 150 fathoms 
in extent. As you advance in upon the bank the water gradually. decreases 
to 4 and 8} fathoms, whieh.is the genaral depth. =" ’. 
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On the edge of the bank, at the distance of 44 miles E. }N. from the 
Ragged: islands, there'is ne bottom at 120 fathoms.. Thence in.its. general 
direction to the eastward there are frequent patches of 8 and 24 fathoms ; 
these are usually situated on the most projecting parts of the bank, and have 
deep water immediately outside them. In lat. 22° 10’ N., long. 75° 14’ W., 
there is an extensive cluster of. very dangerous rocks, over which ate 10 and 
18 feet water; they sre’situated.on the very edge. of the. bank, and should 
be most carefully avoided, as no warning whatever is given by the lead when 
approaching from eastward. 

TONGUE of the: OCEAN —-This estuary of ocean acts is: about 
100 miles in length, north and south, with a bight to the eastward, which 
comes within aboat 20 miles of Exama cays. This latter part is. about 80 
miles wide, but the northern portion, between the west end of New Provi- 
dence and Green. cay, is. only from about 15 to 20 miles. across the Andros 
island. Upon the side of the gulf ‘are many small cays and rocks, about.a 
mile within the edge of the bank, between the reef aud all the shore of 
Andros island.. There are several deep-chaanels betwoen sand-ridges at the 
termination of the gulf to.the 8.S.E., which are nearly: dry, and may -be seen 
by the eye (which horeabout can be the only guide), being of a dirty whitish 
colour, with 4 to 7 fathoms.. The terminations of these ridges are very steep, 
from no bottom at 120 fathoms, at about.a cable off.: The general depth on 
the bank, when clear of them, is 4 fathoms. ses 

The tides in the cuts or openings at the 8.E. extremity of the gulf ran at the 
rate of 14 miles in the hour; the flood setting towards the centre of the 
bank from. all directions, and ebb on the contrary ; but without soundings 
the tide is not perceptible, . 

On the eastern side of the guif, there is, in its south-east saat nearly 
opposite the south end of Andros island, Green cay, about G0 feet high. 
South-eastward of this about 8 miles are some low fiat rocks called the Twins 
and Booby rocks, having about them some shallow rocky ledges. | 

ANDROS ISLAND.—This. island lies westward of New Providence, 
and is the largest island of the Bahama group, being 90 miles long N.N.W. 
and §.8.E., with a breadth varying from 40 to 10 miles. Between this and 
New Providence is the gulf called ‘« The Tongue of the Ocean.” There is said 
to be no harbour in the island even for small.vessels. The. east coast is 
steep, and the west pose is so shallow as to be difficult to approach even in 8 
boat. 

Southward of the island, about 10 iia lies Jovas eay, in lat. ag° 86’ N., 
long. 77° 46’ W., but with no safe passage between. Near the western side 
of the island liea Billy or Little William island, in lat. 24° 40’ N.,. long. 
78° 81’ W.; and. northward of; Andros island is an. extensive group, knowa 
as tho Joulter eays, running in a N.W. by N. direction 14 miles, to latitnde 
95° 22’ N. There is no passage between the north end of Andros, and the 
Joulter cays, 4s they are almast. connected by dry sand, the few channels be- 
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tween them being fit only for small boats. There is no safe harbour in the 
whole of these islands and cays, although they afford some temporary an- 
chorages for small vessels. 

The whole western part of Andros is composed of slimy mad, much like 
pipeclay. There are many.creeks which appear to occupy a great portion of 
the island and extensive freah-water lakes in the interior. 

On the western coast many parts of the surfane have become cemented into 
rock, by the action of the sun and salt water; and as all the swampy land is 
overflowed by westerly winds, the parts exposed by constant washing of the 
sea between the high and low water mark, are aoft_and slimy, all having the 
appearance of white sand at some distance. 

Approaching the eastern shore, a rocky coast is prevalent, with white sandy 
coves ; near the centre, pine barrens predominate. The northern bight is the 
largest opening, and extends taa considerable distance into the interior. All 
the eastern side of the island of. Andros, from Grassy creek on the south, to 
Morgan’s bluff on the north end (a distance of 90 miles), is without a harbour, 
except for boats, and is bordered by a reef the whole distance. | 

The shore from Snap point, in lat.. 28° 48’ 40” N., to Grasay creek is rocky, 
with a few sandy coves: near the former. The mouth of this creek is a good 
boat harbour. About a cable above the small rock.off the S.E. point, the 
creek trends from this to the nerth, and is: said:to run through the island. 

Grassy Creek Cays are a range of foar, with several small rocks among 
them, composed of rock, and generally covered ‘with bashes; their average 
height is from 40.to 50 feet. The southern one bas a few stunted trees, and 
its latitude is 28° 45’ 40” N. Under these cays, in 12 or 16 feet, vessels may 
find shelter from northerly winds. The tide rans very strongly through between 
the cays, and boats can pick their way between most of them ; that which is- 
close to the northern rock kas tolerably deep water, although somewhat intri- 
‘eate: the shore.is sandy between Grassy .ereek and Jeong Hay cays. The 
mouths of the creeks appeared blocked up by sand-bores, so that a small 
vessel would not find shelter in. noone mene =~ on the =“ line, a 
distance of 18 miles. - 

The remarkable saineniory. jane: High point, is ‘seine of a sais of 
black blaff rocks, the top.covered: with shrabe, about .60 feet high, and joins 
the main-land at. high water. .The gs aoe fit for small boats only) 
and the flats dry balf a mile off. 

The Great Bank here suddenly shoals from 10 to 8 tallioata: and small 
vessels only can pick a channel inside the reef. Probably, the best direction 
for strangers only, is to keep the main closs. on-board, and a good look out 
for rocky heads. . The reef:is.so. unconnected between this and the. southern 
bight that it does not afford shelter with the prevailing winds... - | 

Long Bay Cays are generally low ard rocky. with a few stunted trees 
about 15 feet high. Anchorage can be-found inside them, betweon the numer- 
ous rocky heads. The latitude of the south roek is 24° 6’ 5” N,- The sbore 
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continues sandy to the southern bights, the entrance of which is more intricate 
than either of the others. A ae Pe 

Golding Cay.—The north end of this cay lies in lat. 24° 18’ 40” N., and 

it is covered with bruashwood ; abreast of it, and half a mile distant; is Hatchell 
Hill. As mod shoals are numerous, vessels should anchor in the deep hole 
in 5 fathoms, between them. The lanes of deep water in this bight are very 
apparent. 
The range of hills 8 miles south of the middle bight is the highest of the 
whole, being about 120 feet high. The deep water at the entrance of Middle 
bight rans up into an anchorage between Rockley hoases and the west end of 
Gibson cay in 2} fathoms. It is rather narrow,.so. that ‘veseels would have 
to warp out with easterly winds; but there is a greater depth of water thore 
than in any harbour of the Bahamas. Strangers may run in by the eye. 

Bigwood Cay divides the middle and southern bights. The sea-face 
has rocky points, and sandy beaches alternately. The N.E. point of it is in 
lat. 24° 26’ N. The mark for the opening into the northern bight is with the 
small dry rock nearly on with the uorth cay. The water is deep to 6 miles 
up, when the mad flats off Pine cay render it intricate. All are plainly seen 
in moderately fine weather. | : 

The reef lining the shore from the northern bight to Morgan’s blaff is 
more compact, and affords shelter to small vessels inside it, the general depth 
of water being from 6 to 9 feet; but the numerous rocky heads, prevent a 
vessel running at night. 

Northern bight creek close to point St. Salvador extends a considerable 
distance in the interior, the mud bar at the mouth having 4 feet on it. At 
three-quarters of a mile to the north of this is a house, known by a few 
cocoa-nut trees near it. 

Man-of-War sound is a secure retreat in bad weather, having soft muddy 
holding ground ; 5 feet may be carried to northward of Gun rock ; the cays 
forming it are of the same name. 

At High cay anchorage may be had ; the best berth is close under it, and 
there is also anchorage in 16 feet, tolerably sheltered from all winds. The 
cay is composed of rock with palmetto and other trees, 50 feet high: it 
stands on a very prominent elbow of the bank, and is steep on the outside. 

Fresh creek is near the south extreme of some dark perpendicular cliffs : 
two white chimneys, on the north side, will point it out to strangers. There 
are 8 fathoms inside, and about 9 feet on the flats of the bars. The tides 
set rapidly in and out, as much as 8} and 4 knots. The first reach trends 
about 8.W. by W. 14 miles, when it branches. off into extensive salt and 
fresh-water lakes. : 

Light.—A fixed white light, 27 feet above high water, and visible 6 miles, 
is exhibited from a lighthouse on the south side of the entrance to Fresh 
creek. Position, lat. 24° 48’ 45” N., long. 77° 47’ 40” W. 

The opening in the reef, 14 miles N.W. of the Fresh creek cays, is named 
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Haines’ channel; it is broader than either that or Staniards’ roek cut ; like 
them, it may be taken by eye, and there is deeper water in the outs than any 
part inside. Strangers should never attenipt them when the sun is low. ' 

Blanket Sound has four feet at high water on the bar. Between the 
houses and east point is a retreat in the hurricane months. The latitade is 
24° 52’ 50”. The highest of the range off this is named Calabash cay, 
about 90 feet high. About a mile northward is Stafford creek, reported to 
extend up 20 miles; all have shoal bars at the mouth. 

Mastic Point is broad and. noanane having s clump e cocoa-nut trees 
on it, about 80 feet high. 

Nicol’s Town is formed on the coarse sandy beach, one ite eouitcasd 
of Morgan’s blaff; the reef off it is not sufficiently connected to break the 
sea with easterly gales; Morgan’s bluff is a black, perpendicular cliff, 80 
feet high, and the hill to the southward, 70 feet; this is dovered with 
stunted wood. The anchorage in the cove is unsafe with northerly winds. 
Morgan’s bluff is the N.E. point of Andros island, in lat. 25° 10’ N., 
long. 78° 1’ W. 

On the west side of the Island, the soit end of Yellow as is in lat. 
24° 12’ N.; the tide here flows at full and change about lh. 20m., rising 
8 feet ; it eontiines running eastward, through the cuts three hours after. 
The tides appear to meet near the middle sl the bights, whera it rises about 
18 inehes. 

When blowing fresh from the west, there are 2 or 8 feet more water in 
the “‘ wide opening” than with the usual wind, and all the land is overflowed, 
leaving nothing visible but the trees. At sach times the water is like milk, 
and the coast should then be avoided, except by those who have a good local 
knowledge. The principal boat channel between these islands is the northern 
bight. The shoalest part of it, as in others, is a few miles from the western 
mouth, where the mud shoals have barely 8 feet. Any description of this 
mass of cays would be a repetition of that of the larger group, as they are 
precisely of the same formation and ‘similar in appearance. As the eastern 
shore is approached a rocky coast is prevalent, with white sandy coves; 
near the centre pine barrens predominate. A prominent mangrove point, 6 
miles 8. by E. of the southern bight, is-in lat. 28° 55.15” N. Here the 
coast trends more to southward, with a labyrinth of creeks and cays. 

The Curly Cut cays, southward, are generally of sandy formation, covered 
with trees averaging about 80 feet high. ‘Between these and the last named, 
shoals extend nearly a mile on the ‘western side, but small craft take any of 
the deep-water lanes by eye. 

BERRY ISLANDS are a group so irregularly formed, ‘that their 
relative positions can be understood only by inspecting the charts. There 
are several small harbours formed by them, but they are seldom visited. 

These islands oceupy a space of 28 miles from north tb south; and, at the 
southern part of the group, nearly the same distance from east to west, in- 
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clading the sand-bores, which dry at low water... They are in general from: 
50 to 80 feet high, covered with stuntéd trees and shrebs;! From the offing, 
the most prominent marks are the white. sandstone cliffs on Whale and 
Holmes’ cays and Haines’ bluff; the dark elump of trees on Andereon’s and | 
Cistern cays, render. them equally conspicuous; the latter being 100: feet 
high: the highest part of the group is narsed Tayler’s hill. 

The bank of soundings, outside the Berry islands, ‘ie. very regular, and 
mostly composed of coral sand, affording good anchogage, in light winds, in 
from 12 to 5 fathoms. From Stirrap cay to Haines’ bluff, the shore is 
sandy, with very prominent white stone cliffe. There is a passage inside the 
Petit cay for boats only ; and anchorage, under Haines’ bluff, sheltered from 
the prevailing winds. The tides rise 2 feet more when the sun is to the 
northward of the equator, than when south of it. 

Great Stirrup Cay.— Great Stirrup cay, the northernmost of the Berry 
islands, is woody, 13 miles in length east and west, and a quarter of a mile 
in breadth. The north side presents a bold rocky shore, with 8 and 4 
fathoms water close to, except at the. western end where it is not so steep, 
and the edge of soundings is about a mile distant. At about halfa mile 
from the west end there is a small sandy cove, and landing is generally casy, 
except with northerly winds. In moderate weather, with the prevailing 
easterly winds, a vessel may anchor in 7 fathoms, sandy bottom, with a flag: 
staff on the hill S. by E. about three-quarters of.a mile off shore. Great 
Stirrup cay is about 80 feet, and the little one 55 feet above the sea. | 

Light.—At about one-third of a mile within the east end of Great Stirrup 
cay is a circular tower, 46 feet high (painted with red and white: bands alter- 
nately), which exhibits at 81 feet above high water, a fired white light, visible 
12 miles. It is shown over an are of 260° from about S8.W. northward and 
eastward to about S.E. by E. 

Tides.—Between Great Stirrup cay and Great Ieaae lighthouse the flood 
tide sets directly on to the Great Bahama bank, while the ebb tide seta: off 
the bank. 

Slaughter Harbour i is formed by the Little and Great Stirrup cays. 
The entrance is intricate, and strangers will require a pilot. Probably the 
best direction for it is to keep by eye, clear of the rocky islet nearly in mid- 
channel. The space of water inside is confined ; it isnot suitable for vessels 
drawing more than 12 feet, this being the largest size that can cross the bar. 

Great Harbour is only suitable for small vessels of 8 feet draught and 
ander, as the tongue of deep water in the mouth of it is quite exposed to N.E. 
winds. The most convenient anchorage is off a cove in 9 feet, where. wood 
and water may be procured. It is high water here, at fall and change, 
about 7h. 80m., the average rise being 84 feet. The flood sets through to 
the westward: the ebb to the eastward. The sand-ridges between Lignum- 
vite and Great-Sands prevent a boat going through except at high water. 

Market Fish Cays are the most dangerous to approach on the N.H. 
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side, the rocky patehes extending off 2 miles. Very tolerable anchorage may 
be found between these cays and the Ambergris range. The latter aro sur- 
Sounded by very loose sand, which stretches a considerable distance south- 
ward—they are covered with trees. Bullock’s harbour is formed by Cistern 
and Bambo eays ; it is secure for vessels drawing 8 feet. Wood and a small 
supply of water may .be found on most of the Berry islands. 

' A depth of 15 feet. may be carried round the north end of Frozen Cay, 
and tolerably sheltered anchorage off the centre of it may be had in 8 
futhoms.*. The shore is very bold, having 6 fathoms within a quarter of a 
mile, The tide sets strongly through all the cuts ; springs averaging 8 knots, 
and neaps 2; irregular as the time of high water; (F. C. VIII.) is about 
the mean. The inner harbour is fit only for boats. 

Bond Cay is the largest of the group, and similar in appearance to 

Frozen cay, and Bond cay eat is by far the best harbour of the whole. The 
entrance is to the southward of two remarkable barren rocks named the 
sisters, joined to Bond cay by a ledge of rocks nearly dry, forming a nataral 
breakwater for the anchorage,-which ean be taken by the eyo, in from 10 to 
15. feet, and is well sheltered from all winds. 
_ Whale Cay is also a narrow strip. Some high white stone cliffs (about 
80 feet) and a house near the north end are conspicuous from the offing. 
Here the prominent and regular bank of soundings commences. The south 
point of this cay is named ‘‘ upper,” and the south point of the Chub cays” 
‘* lower Chub point ;”’ they are dark rocky bluffs, and steep. Very tolerable 
anchorage may be taken with N.W. or northerly winds, between Fraser's flag 
cay and Thompson’s ‘cay, in 8 fathoms. Small vessels may get close under 
the latter. 

The low sandy range stretohing to the N.W., named Samphire and Fish 
cays, have dry sand-bores many miles around them, through which very 
small boats only can pass. 

- South Stirrup Cay, the last of the range, is covered by a mass of trees 
about 40 feet high. Tho latitude is 25° 25’ 5’ N. 

. Vessels crossing the bank through the N.W. cut generally anchor here in 
the evening ; by starting at daylight, they get to the worst part of the cut 
when the sun is three hours high. The best plan is to run down near the 
edge of the bank with Blackwood bush bearing East; it can be seen from a 
height of 80 feet, when in the tongue of blue water whieh is rendered con- 
spicnous by the very white water on either side. The space between Black- 
wood bush and the Soo Stirrup is blocked up with sand bores high out of 
water. 

Gingerbread Ground.—At the distance of B4 miles westward from 
Little Stirrup cay lies the eastern edge of a shoal full of rocky heads, named 

* The Gipsy is said to have struck on a bank south-west of Little Harbour island, 
although drawing only 73 feet water. The position of the knoll was not stated, not were 
any particulars furnished. 
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the Gingerbread ground. This shoal has from 1 to 6 fathoms water upon 
it; it extends 10 miles ina W.N.W. and E.S.E. direction, and varies in 
breadth from two-thirds of a mile to aboat 23 miles. The northern edge of 
the shoal is about 14 miles distant from the edge of the bank, in which space 
may be found from 6 to 10 fathoms. Southward of the centre of the Ginger- 
bread ground a. shoal of rocky heads lies at the distance of a mile, with from 
2 to 6 fathoms between ; and south-westward from the west end of the ground 
lies another cluster of rocky heads, having 2 to 8 fathoms on it. The edge of 
the Bahama bank northward of the Gingerbread ground is clear and steep, 
and may be approached by the lead. The north-western end of the ground 
is in lat. 25° 55’ 80” N., long. 78° 42’ 80” W. 

EAST, MIDDLE, and LITTLE ISAAC.—At the distance of 50 
miles W. } N. from Little Stirrup cay hes East Isaac, the easternmost of 
three rocks, named the Little, Middle, and East Isaac. East Isaac is 11 
feet, Middle Isaac 12 feet, and Little Isaac, which is the westernmost, is 8 
feet high ; the latter bears from East Isaac nearly W.N.W. 24 miles. Be- 
tween them and the Gingerbread ground, about midway, there are two shoal 
spots lying N.W. 4 N. and S.E. 4 S., the easternmost of which has on it 
from 1 to 14 fathoms, and the westernmost 14 to 2 fathoms. A rock is 
situated at the distance of 14 miles E. 3 8. from East Isaac, which is awash 
at high water. By daylight, vessels may obtain anchorage on the bank in 4 
to 44 fathoms to the southward of the Isaacs. 

Brothers.—These are two rocks just above water, which lie N.W. by 
W. 3 W. (true) from the Little Isaac, and abont 4 miles within the edge of 
the bank. Tho East Brother is 7 feet and the West Brother 6 feet high, 
and there is shoal water around them. Between the Brothers and the Little 
Isaac there is a good passage on to the bank, but the water is deepest near 
the former. 

Great Isaac.—At the north-west extreme of the Great Bahama Bank is 
a barren rock named Great Isaac; it is about three-quarters of a mile long, 
and about 40 feet high, and being foul, yet very steep, the landing is some- 
times difficult even in moderate weather; but, ag before mentioned, it will 
be better to pass outside all. The ground to the S.W. of the Great Isaac is 
foul to the distance of balf a mile. At the distance of 14 miles N.E. by E. 
from Great Isaac is the N.E. rock which is 12 feet above the sea, with 44 
fathoms between, and: similar depths exist between Great Isaac and the 
Brothers ; but it will be more pradent to pass outside all. Westward of the . 
Great Isaac the bank of soundings extends 6 miles, with increasing depths from 
6 to 17 fathoms, outside of which there is no bottom with a line of 100 fathoms. 

Light.—On Great Isaac rock is a circular iron tower painted with broad 
red and white bands, which exhibits at 158 feet above high water a revolving 
white light, attaining its greatest brilliancy every half minute, and seen 16 
miles from all parts of the horizon. 

A shoal, with 10} feet water on, on which the s.s. Eldorado struck, lies 
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with Great Isaac lighthouse bearing N.E. 3} N. 93 miles. Approximate 
position, lat. 25° 55’ 16” N., long. 79° 18’ W. 

The s.s. Tangier, drawing about 18 feet water, touched slightly on a coral 
patch situated approximately about 5 cables north-east of the above-men- 
tioned shoal. Immediately after touching, the lead gavo 4, 4}, and 5 fathoms. 

Hen and Chickens are a cluster of little cays and rocks extending 
about a mile N.E. and 8.W., and lying 8.W. by S. 8 miles from the Great 
Isaac. The northernmost, called the Hen, is 14 feet high, 

Southward of the Hen and Chickens the bank is clear (excepting a few 
spots of coral and sand) as far as the Moselle shoal, which lies off the north 
end of the Great Bemini.+ 

BEMINI ISLANDS.—These are the westernmost isles of the Great 
Bemini Bank. The ground about them is generally rocky and shoal: but 
there is said to be good anchorage to the 8.W. in 5, 6, 7, and 8 fathoms. 
From the north point of the northernmost to the 8.W. point of the southern 
island, is about 6} miles; the latter, which also bears the name of Hog 
Island, is about 4} miles in length. zeveoen them there is said to be an 
inlet of from 12 to 9 feet water. 

Moselle Bank is upwards of a mile in length, N. by E. and 8. by W., 

and about 50 feet wide; in some places there is not more than 4 feet water, 
but there are 4 and 8 fathoms close to both sides. The north point of 
Bemini, bears from it 8.8.E. } E. 24 miles; the southernmost point in sight 
S. by W. + W.; and the Ground Water rock, which lies to the northward of 
Bemini, and appears above water, 8.E. } S. 14 miles distant. A dlack 
buoy with staff and ball: lies on the north end of Moselle bank, with North 
rock on with the north-east point of the North Bemini bearing 8. by E. 3 E., 
and the western extreme of that island 8. by W. 4 W., in lat. 25° cal 45” N. 
long. 79° 17’ 15” W. 
- he tide rises and falls between 8 and 4 feet; the flood setting N.E. 14, 
and the ebb 8.W. 8 miles an hour, forms a rippling on the bank. ‘A shoal of 
8 feet water extends along the south side of the Southern Bemini; this shoal 
is composed of white sand and sponge. Westward of the Southern Bemini is 
the anchorage above alluded to, just within the edge of the bank.} — 


* The barque Mary Broughton is stated to have grounded on a reef 34 or 4 miles 
8.W. 3 W. from the south cay of the Hen and Chickens. The shoal was about 200 feet 
in length and 16 feet wide. In its centre there was a small part of about 10 feet square, 
on which were only 10 feet water, and from which the lead fell suddenly into 4 or 5 
fathoms. | 

+ A shoal, locally known as the Henry bank, is stated to lie about N.N.W. half a mile 
from the south point of South Bemini island, and at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the shore ; this shoal is considered to have a ial tes of about 3 feet on it, with three 
fathoms on its inshore side. 

As vessels are reported to have strack on this bank, it is recommended, from the 
bottom being coral and the depths irregular, that vessels should not approach this part 
of South Bemini island without dué caution. 
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Mackie Bank.—A chequered black and white buoy, with staff and two 
chequered balls, lies in 2 fathoms at low water, on the south-east edge of 
Mackie bank, in lat. 25° 28’ N., long 78° 45’ 80” W. 

Turtle Rocks form a chain of low cays and rocks, which extend from 
the South Bemini 2 or 8 miles to the 8.S.W.; some of them are never un- 
covered. To the southward of these as far as Gun cay there isa chain of 
barren rocks, the principal of which are Picquet rocks, 12 feet high, with the 
Holm cay 10 feet high to the southward, and nearly joining the shoal ex- 
tending off the north end of Gun cay. A beacon, consisting of a spar, sur- 
mounted by a barrel, stands on the northernmost point of Picquet rocks, for 
guiding vessels to Barnett harbour. 

There is a hole in the bank dividing the Turtle cays from Gun cay, called 
Barnett’s harbour, in which are 24 fathoms, but it affords so little shelter 
from westerly or easterly winds that it is seldom used. 

Gun Cay is about a mile in length N.N.W. and §.S.E. The edge of 
the bank extends three-quarters of a mile to the westward of the cay. The 
channel between this cay and the Florida reefs is 35 miles broad. The 
northern Cat cay lies to the S.E. of Gun cay, and has or had trees on its 
south-eastern part about 40 feet high. Here the edge of the bank is less 
than 1} miles to the westward of the cay. 

Light.—At 250 yards from the southern end of Gun cay is a lighthouse, 
the position of which is lat. 25° 84’ 83” N., long. 79° 18’ 24” W. | It ex- 
hibits a red revolving light at 80 feet above the sea, which attains its greatest 
brilliancy every 1} minutes, and is visible 12 miles, except between the 
bearings of 8S. by W. 4 W. and 8. } E., where, at the distance of about 8 
miles, it is intercepted by the Bemini islands. 

When within 5 miles’ distance, 
‘vessels should not bring the light to = 
the southward of S.E. as the cays i 

ee if 
and reefs project in a curve to the i 7 
westward ; and, as they lie within a : 
mile of the outer edge of the bank, come ao 
there might scarcely be time to take Saxe IWS 
soundings. The flood tide also sets SS& tas SAN 
strongly to the eastward through the SSS 
intervals of the cays, where it is high 
water at full and change at 7h. 80m., 
and the tide rises 3 feet. 

Cat Cays.—These cays extend in a S.E. by S. direction, 8} miles, the 
northernmost of them being haif a mile from Gun cay. ‘There is a rocky 
ground westward of these cays, from 1} to 8 fathoms. The Round rocks 
lie westward of the North cay, at the distance of 1} miles within the edge of 
the bank, and 8.S.E. of them lies Rabbit rock at the distance of 1} miles, 
-which is awash, and has 44 fathoms close to its western edge, and 24 fathoms 
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between it and the south end of South Cat cay. If Gun cay lighthouse be 
_kept open westward of the Round rocks, the Rabbit rock will be safely cleared. 
North Cat cay is the largest. 

Doar harbour on: the-south side of South Cat cay.is sheltered by the S.W. 
Cat rocks, and round to eastward by dry sand bores. There is a little swell 
at high water over these banks, bat nothing in strong easterly winds to pre- 
vent a vessel riding here. It is the only place worthy the name of a harbour 
in this neighbourhood. Vessels of 12 feet may find shelter by giving the 
point of Cat cay a berth of a cable, and avoiding the shifting sand bores by 
the eye. §8.S.E. from the Rabbit rock lies the Wedge rock, which is 14 feet 
high. The Factory cays, 12 feet high, lie 1} miles southward of South cay, 
and at 43 miles 8.E. by S. from the Factory cays lies the Sandy cay, which 
is also 12 feet high. The bay between these latter cays is clean sand with 
gradual soundings, decreasing towards the dry sand bores. Here there is 
sufficient room to stand well in on the bank, taking care not to get within the 
line of the cays. The edge of Sandy cay is rocky, and was so named from 
having a mound of sand 15 foet high, covered with shrubs. 

About 13 miles 8.8.E. from Sandy cay is Brown’s cay, a small island 
about the same size, and 18 feet high. The soundings between are 8 fathoms, 
decreasing gradually to eastward to the dry sand bores. §8.8.E. of Brown’s 
cay, at 13 miles, is Beak cay, 18 feet high, and covered with bushes. It is 
about three-quarters of a mile long, and has the appearance of being com- 
posed of sand-hills. The channel between it and Brown’s cay, called Brown’s 
Nine-foot channel, is from half to three-quarters of a mile wide, and is avail- 
able for small vessels, the only precaution necessary being to keep a good 
look-out in order to avoid the sand-bars. Here the tides are very regular 
through the whole flood which runs about East and the ebb West. 

Riding Rocks.—From Beak cay a chain of rocks runs 8.8.E. about 7 
miles to the Riding rocks, which are the southernmost of the range extend- 
ing from Guneay. They are small narrow strips of rock; in lat. 25°16'15" N. 
The smaller rocks are quite barren, none of the channels between them should 
be attempted in any vessel of more than 8 feet water, as the bars of sand 
and coral are numerous, and continually shifting. The bank southward and 
westward is clear, with good anchorage, in 5 or 7 fathoms, well sheltered 
from northerly winds. 

The edge of the bank is little more than a mile from the South Riding 
rock, and continues parallel with the prominent cays. Good clear anchorage 
will be found on the bank, with easterly winds, in from 5 to 12 fathoms, and 
with §.E. winds it is advisable to anchor wherever you can fetch, between 
Great Isaac and Orange cays, as the Gulf Stream sweeps close to the edge. 
There are times when a counter or Eddy current is experienced, but it is of 
very rare occurrence. 

There is a beacon of stones on South Riding rock, which is useful to those 
visiting the anchorage, situated southward and westward of the rock. Here 
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there are 4 and 7 fathoms, and good shelter from Northerly winds. East- 
ward of the south end of these rocks there are 4 fathoms. . 

Eastward of South Riding Rock is Castle rock, which is 12 feet high ; and 
eastward of this about a mile there is a ridge of 2 and 8 fathoms, extending 
23 miles southward, to cross which, in 15 feet, bring the South Riding rock 
just open southward of the Castle rock, which will carry on to the bank, into 
3 and 34 fathoms. Thence to the Orange cays southward the distance is 17 
miles ; the intermediate space having many shoal spots scattered about, so 
that it is not advisable to attempt crossing the bank in this vicinity, unless 
well acquainted with their positions. 

Orange Cays.—These are steep-to, and have 12 to 15 feet close to their 
western side, which is 2 miles within the edge of the bank. They lie about 
17 miles southward of Riding rock, on a narrow ‘ridge, extending from lati- 
tude 24° 54’.to 24° 58’ N. South of them there are only 12 feet water for 
upwards of a mile. The largest rock, barren and straigbt on the eastern 
side, lies N.N.E. and 8.8.W., and is about three-quarters of a mile long, 
and 120 yards broad at its widest part. Two rocks, about 6 feet above 
water, lie about three-quarters of a mile from the main cay, and two smaller: 
rocks lie at the distance of half a mile southward of them. No passage can 
be got in safety between any of these rocks, but the bank can be entered at 
the distance of 8 or 4 miles southward of the lutter rocks, and vessels of a 
light draught cross the bank from about lat. 24° 50’ westward of the Stirrup 
cays. Abont 15 miles eastward of the Orange cays it is high-water on the 
days of full and change at 10h. 15m., the rise of the tide being 8 feet. 

Roquilla Rocks.—NSouthward of the Orange cays hie four little rocks, 
named the Roquillas, which are connected by a reef. North-westward of 
them, and westward of the Orange cays, there is good anchorage in 8 fathoms 
water, sandy bottom. Good anchorage may also be procured N.E. and East 
of the Roquillas in 8 and 8} fathoms, to the distance of 18 miles from the 
cays. Between the Riding rocks and Orange cays the edge of soundings is 
clean, and vessels may enter by using the lead. From the Roquillas the edge 
of the bank trends about S. by E., and is clear, with various depths, to the 
lat. of 24° 85’; from thence to 24° 9) there are numerous spots of shoal water. 

From lat. 24° 6’ N., the edge of the bank trends about 8.E. by 8. 81 miles 
to the S.W. corner; it then turns nearly E.8.E. 24 miles to Ginger cay 
(see p. 56), under which there is anchorage on its 8.W. side. From Ginger 
cay to the lighthouse on Lobos or Wolf cay (see p. 55), is 34} miles S.K. 
by E. The edge of the bank continues 21 miles farther in the same direc- 
tion to Diamond point, forming the north side of the narrowest part of the 
Old Bahama channel. From Diamond point to San Domingo cay (see p. 54), 
is 100 miles E. by S., the bank between forming a bay with various wind- 
ings ; and from San Domingo cay to Verde cay the bearing and distance are 
N.E. by E. 42 miles; the latter cay is near the S.E. extremity of the Great 
Bank, and has been before described. (see p. 58). 
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Hurricane Flats.—These flats extend from the southern part of Andros 
island westward, 3 across the Great Bank, and have from 1 to 2} fathoms on 
them, shoaling gradually from the westward towards Andros island ; hut from 
the south end of that island, in a southerly direction for nearly 40 miles, or 
to latitade 28° N., it is all foul ground, fall of rocky heads and dry sand 


ridges. Near to the southern edges of this shoal ground, lie three patches — 


of rocks, called the Lark’s Nest, Copper rocks, and Wolf’s rocks, which are 
between the latitudes 28° 5’ and 28° 10’ N., longitudes 77° 25’ and 77° 386’ W. 
When crossing the south end of the bank, vessels should not go to the north- 
ward of latitude 28° N. when between the meridians of 77° and 77° 45’ W. 

The hurricanes, which so frequently visit the Windward islands, some- 
times extend across the Great Bahama Banks and the Florida Stream. 

DIRECTIONS.—tThe following is extracted from the American Coast 
Pilot ; ‘‘The best courses for crossing the Bahama bank are the following— 
viz., when Stirrup cay lighthouse bears South, 8 miles distant, steer W.S.W., 
18 miles, then haul to 8.W. by S. 80 miles ; thence 8.S.W., or between that 
and 8.W. by 8., to latitude 24° 55’, when keep away West and make Orange 
cay, or continue the course to lat. 24° 45’, when a West course may be steered. 

Vessels may run 20 miles on a W.S.W. course, after leaving Stirrup cay, 
without danger; care being taken to allow for the tide. On the north side 
the flood sets S8.S.E., and ebb N.W., and as vessels draw on the bank, the 
force of the tide decreases, for when they have got 12 or 15 miles on the 
bank, the tide is but a slight set. Or when the Stirrup cay bears South, 5 
miles distant, vessels may steer S.W. by W. 44 miles, and then 8.8.W. 
until off the bank. The water in the regular channel is milky white; to the 
eastward it is clear, with black spots on the bottom, and to the westward, 
with clear, hard, white bottom. Or they may follow the courses below. 

Centre of Great Stirrup cay, bearing South 8 miles distant, steer W.S.W. 
28 miles, then 8.W. by S., southerly, 70 miles. Or S.W. } W. 26} miles, then 
§.W. by 8. 66 miles. Either of the above courses will place a vessel about 
104 miles from Orange cay, and in a proper place to run off the bank. 

The straight course is 8. W. 95 miles ; this has the best water, but it is neces- 
sary to be very accurate in steering, to prevent running on the Sheep cay 
shoals. Every attention should be paid to the steering and log, as it will be 
seen that the courses laid down border closely on the edge of ‘the chanuel. 
By crossing the bank as before directed, the bottom is with difficulty dis- 
cerned, and vessels may be sure of 3 fathoms all the way, at high water. 

Be careful of Orange cays in the night-time, as they are very low, and 
cannot be seen until on board of them, and the soundings are deepened regu- 
larly, until very near them on their east side.” In star-light nights the 
bank reflects a bright light, which may be seen at 12 or 15 miles’ distance. 
Mariners may observe this reflection all over both the Bahama banks, but 
not on Salt Cay bank; neither can it be seen while on the bank; but when 
in the Gulf, the Providence channel can plainly be distingnished, as-no reflec- 
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tion exists between the two reflections of the Great and Little Bahama banks. 

It is not presumed the same depth of water can always be carried over the 
bank even in the same track, as a strong easterly wind will drive the water 
off the bank, as well as a strong northerly increase its quantity. In all parts 
of the channel the bottom is of a sticky quality, whereas to windward the 
bottom is hard, and spots thicken as the water is shoaled. 
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The Little Bahama bank lies northward of the Great Bank. From the re- 
markable perforated rock at the S.E. point of Abaco, called the Hole-in-the- 
Wall, the bank extends nearly 150 miles to the N.W. extremity of the 
Matanilla reef, and is from 80 to 54 miles in breadth. 

GREAT ABACO.—This island lies on the south-eastern end of the 
Little Bahama bank, and is the general landfall for ships bound through the 
Providence channel. It is 70 miles in length, and in some parts is 15 miles 
broad and 90 feet high. On its south-eastern extremity there is a lighthouse- 

There is good anchorage (during ordinary winds) in 10 and 11 fathoms, 
with the lighthouse bearing E. by N. about half a mile from theshore. The 
time of high water, F. and C., is at 8h., and the tide rises 3 feet. 

Eastward of the lighthouse the edge of the bank is nearly 1} miles from 
the shore, and has upon it a depth of about 16 fathoms. From the light- 
house the bank trends in a curve in a south-easterly direction, being first 
E.S.E. 8 miles, and then §.S.E. 4 E. 24 miles; its extreme point (85 
fathoms) consequently bears S.E. } E. distant 5} miles from it. The depth 
over it is 10 to 17 fathoms, coral, sand, and rock. 

Around the 8. W. end of Abaco a bank extends, on which good anchorage may 
be got, with from 6 to 12 fathoms. This bank continues 6 miles to the S.E. of 
the Hole-in-the-Wall ; and its depths, in that direction, are ior 9 to 15 fathoms. 

Light.—The lighthouse (which consists of a 
conical stone tower, 85 feet high, the lower part 
painted white, and the upper red) stands at one 
third of a mile from the Hole-in-the- Wall, in lat. 
25° 51’ 80” N., long. 77° 10'45” W. = The light 
revolves once in every minute, and may be seen 
in all directions, except where the high parts of 
the island intervene ; and being 160 feet above 
the sea, it 1s visible about 20 miles. 

If a vessel be coming in with the land, in the 
parallel of the East point, 26° 18’ N., and 9 
miles distant, the course to the bank off the 
Hole-in-the-Wall will be S. by W. 3 W., 838 
miles, which will lead to 14 fathoms of water. A L 
By making the N.E. point in the day time, a eer cere ey en 
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vessel will have a safe run on the course prescribed ; and if night comes on, 
the lighthouse will be of great service. 


HoLe-1n-THE-Wat, bearing N.N.E. } E. 


Cheroki Sound.—From the Hole-in-the-Wall the eastern side of the 
island runs N. } W. 16 miles, bending a little inward to the westward, and 
forming a bay called High Bank bay, on the northern side of which a reef 
runs out nearly 8 miles, called the Crossing rocks, Thence the coast bends 
westward, and then turns to the N.N.E. a distance of about 10 miles to the 
east end of the island, off which there is a reef. The bay formed by the 
bending in of the coast between the Crossing rocks and East point is called 
Cheroki sound, and is all lined by the reef which borders this shore of 
Abaco. 

Light.—A fixed red light, visible 6 miles, through an arc of 225°, is shown 
on the east extreme of Duck cay, Cheroki sound entrance. Position, lat. 
26° 16’ 20” N., long. 77° 4’ W. 

Little Harbour Cay is an islet about 2 miles northward of East point, 
and is about 2 miles in length. About 14 cables north of Little Harbour 
point a small channel with a depth of 11 feet leads into Little Harbour, but 
it is difficult to make out even with.local- knowledge. 

Light.—A fixed green light, visible.6 miles between S. by W. eastward to 
N.W. by N., is exhibited from a lighthouse on the south entrance point of 
Little Harbour. Position, lat. 26° 193’ N., long. 76° 593’ W. 

Lynyards cay, 24 miles long, lies one mile north of the point ; on its eastern 
side a broken reef extends about half a mile seaward, while at its northern 
end a spit rans off nearly dry for one cable. 

Pelican harbour.—About 2 cables from the north end of Lynyards cay, the 
N. Bar channel, having a depth of 16 feet half-way between Channel rock and 
the point, leads into Pelican harbour, where there is shelter under the lee of 
the Pelican cays, but it requires local knowledge to make. 

Elbow Cay.—From Harbour cay a range of small islets takes a northerly 
direction 7 miles to Little Guano or Elbow cay, the north end of which is a 
high sandy bluff; about a mile southward of the bluff is a small settloment. 
This islet is at the north-east extreme of the Little Bahama bank, and a reef 
stretches off nearly 8 miles to the eastward; it is one of the most dangerous 
and fatal elbows in the Babamas. The Elbow cay lies in a N.N.E. direction 
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45 miles from Abaco light. The current generally sets to the N.W., and 
the tides run through the openings at the rate of 2 to 8 knots.* 


Light.—On Elbow cay is a circular stone tower, 77 feet high, which 
exhibits at 128 feet above the sea a fixed white light, visible 14 miles from all 
parts of the sea horizon. 

Man-of-War Cay.—At the north-eastern edge of the reef, in lat. 
26° 42’ N., long. 77° 1’ W., is a small cay, called Man-of-War cay, to the 
westward of which there is good anchorage in 2} and 8 fathoms, but in some 
Spots it is rocky. The entrance is between Man-of-War rocks and the cay, 
and bas a rocky reef on each side, which show themselves at low-water 
spring-tides, and with N.E. winds occasionally break very high. Elbow reef 
is very dangerous, and lies to the southward of the above between Man-of- 
War and Little Guana cays; its extreme point is in lat. 26° 87’ N., 
long. 76° 56’ W. The current sets from the eastward right upon it. 
There is also anchorage for small vessels at Marsh harbour, situated at the 
northern part of Great Abaco island. 

Whale Cay.—The N.W. channel into Whale cay and Green Turtle cay 
anchorages may easily be known by the high sandy cliffs of Great Guana cay 
and the White cay, both being very conspicuous, as there is no other land of 
& similar appearance on this part of the coast. In running for this harbour, 
with strong north-easterly gales, the breakers on the reefs will in a great 
measure be a safficient guide, by steering between the rocks which form the 
channel, and consulting the chart. 

The 8.E. point of Green Turtle cay is in lat. 26° 49’ N., long. 77° 12’ W. 
High water 7h. 80m., spring-tides rising 4 feet. 

About 12 miles N.W. 4 W. from the north point of Elbow or Little Guana cay 
is the point of Great Guana cay, in lat. 26° 47’ N.; between these are Man- 
of-War cay and channel, and several other rocks and cays, all of which are 
bordered with a reef. From the north end of Great Guana cay to the N.W. 
end of Green Turtle cay, itis 10 miles W.N.W.: the extensive chain of cays 
which borders the southern side of the bank extends thence 50 miles in the 
same direction, and then 27 miles W. by N. The westernmost of these, 
named Walker’s cay, is in lat. 27° 15’ N., and is a wooded islet, 55 feet high. 


* «The currents among the Bahamas are little understood, and are often erroneously 
stated. Here, with a waning moon, the current invariably sets from the southward to- 
wards the west, taking the curve of the elbow reel (as it is called), at the rate of 3 knots 
per hour in summer, and sometimes as much as 5d in winter, being subject to the variations 
caused by the wind and the ebb and flow of the tide, which sets in strong among the cays 
surrounding the main island of Abaco. Two or three days after the change of the moon 
the current changes in the opposite direction, inclining a little more to the east, with 
much less velocity, say from 1 to 24 knots per hour, subject, as before stated, to the ebb 
and flow of the tide, &c. There isa large sheet of navigable water between the main is- 
Jand and the cays; hence the strong set of tide at various openings in the reef. Opposite 
Man-of-War cay the land is very low, and the reef stretches out farthest to the north 
with a wide opening. ’—Island Abaco, Bahama banks, lat. 26° 31' N.,-long. 76° 51’ W. 
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All these cays are bordered with a reef, both on the north and south sides,. 
that on the north extending from 2 to 5 miles off; they are throughout steep 
and dangerous to strangers. On the meridian of Walker’s cay the reef ex- 
tends nearly five miles northward from it, and thence takes a direction about 
W. by N. ¢ N. 85 miles, to the N.W. extremity of Matanilla reef, which ter- 
minates in lat. 27° 25’ N., long. 79° 8’ W. Between Green Guana cay and 
Green Turtle cay lie Whale cay and Whale cay rocks, and also Alderman’s 
cay ; and between the latter is the entrance of a channel that runs in between 
the north sides of Great and Little Abaco, and the cays and a reef before 
mentioned. It bas from 2 to 2} fathoms in it. 

Matanilla Reef.—The Little Bahama bank does not extend farther to 
the north-west than lat. 27° 25’ N., long. 78° 8’ W. The north-westernmost, 
or Matanilla shoal of 12 feet is situated about 4 miles within the edge of the 
bank, in lat. 27° 22’ N., long. 79° 4’ W. Another shoal, named the Middle 
shoal, of 12 feet, lies 4 miles farther to the eastward, with 8 to 6 fathoms 
between it and the former. At7 miles eastward of the Middle shoal the 
western end of the Matanilla reef commences, in long. 78° 50° W., and ex- 
tends thence to the eastward 15 miles. Rocks border the northern edge of 
the reef, on which the sea always breaks. Thore are 8 to 9 feet on the other 
part of this reef. The distance from the east end of the reef to Walker’s 
cay is 7 miles, having 8 to 4 fathoms between. 

We shall now return to the Hole-in-the-Wall, and describe the south side 
of the bank westward. 

From the Hole-in-the-Wall, the south end of Abaco, known as the 8.W. 
point, lies 8 miles or more to the south-westward. Round this point a bank 
extends, as before mentioned, and continues 6 miles 8.E. from the Hole-in- 
the- Wall, having on it from 10 to 17 fathoms water; this part is from 2} to 8 
miles in breadth, and is steep. To the N.W. of the S.W. point, vessels may 
anchor on the bank in from 6 to 12 fathoms, on good ground. The bearing 
and distance from the S.W. point to Rock point are N.W. 3 W. 14 miles, and 
from the latter to Gorda cay, on which fresh water may be had, is N.W. by 
W. 3 W. 9 miles. The bearing and distance from Gorda cay to Burrows cays 
are N.W. 3 N. 21 miles. Between Gorda cay and Burrows cays a chain of 
cays and reefs lies on the edge of the bank to the distance of 18 miles from 
the former, and within these, 8 miles within the bank, is Moose island. 

BAHAMA ISLAND.—tThis island is 65 miles in length east and west, 
and from 5 to 7 miles broad. It is inhabited, thickly wooded, and of the 
general elevation of 40 to 650 feet. The south part of the east head of this 
island lies from the Burrows cays about 12 miles N.W. by W. 4 W., and off 
this head is a cluster of islets extending 6 miles to the southward. The dis- 
tance between the east head and the S8.E. point of the island (in lat. 26° 28’) 
is 45 miles, and the whole of the coast is bordered with a reef, and forms a 
bight which is very dangerous with S.W. winds. Fresh water may be pro- 
cured within the point, and a spot of anchoring ground before it, with 1 and 
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11 fathoms on it. From this point to the west head of the island, also called 
Settlement point, on which there are trees 40 feet high, the bearing and dis- 
tance are N.W. by W. } W. 22 miles. There is anchorage under the west 
end in 8 or 9 fathoms water, with the N.W. point N.E. by E. and the 8.W. 
point 8.S.E. but a vessel must quit the place the moment the wind threatens 
to change. A current generally prevails towards the south coast from the 
Florida stream, varying, however, according to the wind. A good berth 
must be given to the west end of Bahama island, both on account of its shoals 
and to avoid getting embayed, if the wind should be in the S.W. quarter. 

The Indian and Wood cays lie off the N.W. point of Bahama island, and 
at the distance of 8 miles N.N.E of Wood cay is Sandy cay, erenaas north 
and south about 2 miles. 

Memory Rock lies 6 miles N. by W. from Sandy cay, standing very 
conspicuously 14 miles within the edge of the bank. This barren rugged 
rock is 14 feet above water. In stormy weather the sea washes over the 
whole rock. Between Memory rock and Sandy cay there are reefs on the 
edge of the bank. It is high water, full and change at Memory rock, at 7h. 
50m. ; springs rise aboat 8 feet. 

White Sand Ridge.—aAt the distance of 2 miles from Memory rock is 
the S.E. end of another reef, even with the water’s edge, and extending thence 
about 7 miles to the northward, having several shallow patches of 8 to 6 feet, 
on which the sea breaks; northward of this lies White sand ridge, about 10 
miles long and 2 miles broad, with from 9 to 15 feet water, and close to the 
edge of soundings. All the western edge of the Little Bahama bank, from 
West head to near the Matanilla shoal, is extremely dangerous to approach. 
The current from the Florida stream sets in upon the bauk from the W.S.W. ; 
and when near the Matanilla reef it sets in towards the centre of the bank. 
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From the Bird rock, near the N.W. end of Crooked island, the direct 
course to the 8.W. point of San Salvador is N. by W. 3 W., and the distance 
about 67 miles; in this track a ship will pass 10 or 12 miles eastward of 
Ram cay. Having made San Salvador, proceed along the west side of it, 
between it and Conception island; but care is necessary not to approach 
the latter, on account of the reef which extends N.N.E. from it. On this 
reef are several dangerous rocky heads, which cannot be perceived by the 
colour of the water until close upon them ; so that it is rightly considered to 
be one of the most dangerous reefs among the Bahamas. On leaving San 
Salvador island, steer N. by W., or North, until in lat. 24° 55’ or 25° N., 
before steering to the westward, on account of the very strong indraught 
which sets westward through the ship channel, between Cat and Eleuthera 
islands. 
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Having arrived in lat. 24° 55’ or 25° N., edge away more to the westward 
round Palmetto point, and endeavour to make the land south-eastward of 
Harbour island, in lat. 25° 80’N. The land here referred to (near James 
point) is very remarkable, particularly the Cow and Ball rocks, before de- 
scribed. A little westward of them is a gap, or separation of the land, which 
s also very conspicuous. From a berth 8 miles off James point to a corre- 
sponding berth off Harbour island the course and distance are N.W. 3 W. 
about 18 miles. This is the best route in fine weather, but, if blowing 
strongly from northward, endeavour to make the Hole-in-the- Wall at the 8.E. 
end of Abaco. From the Hole-in-the-Wall to the west end of Hog island, 
or the entrance of the harbour of New Providence, the bearing and distance 
are 8. 3 W., 47 miles; but allowance must be made for the current, which 
generally sets to leeward with considerable strength, between Abaco and 
Berry islands. 

Vessels from Enrope had best run for Eleuthera island in a track between 
the parallels of 25° 20’ and 25° 80’ N., not exceeding the latter, or the 
parallel of Harbour island. Harbour island lies in lat. 25° 81’ N., and a 
reef extends about 8 miles from its north shore, to which a berth must be 
given, there being several rocks near the outer edge, nearly even with the 
surface of the water. The water is, however, prefectly clear. When abreast 
of Harbour island, its church and houses will be seen. The bank, about 
this end of Eleuthera, extends westward to the pitch of Egg island reef, 
which has been before described. Having advanced to the northward of 
Harbour island, the course thence is W. 4 N., and the distance to clear that 
reef about 15 miles. Whilst running along shore some remarkable rocks, 
known as the Pierre rocks, will be passed, but the islands are too closely 
connected to be individually recognised at a distance. When off Egg island 
keep well out to avoid the reef, and seek to gain sight of a small rocky island 
(southward of Egg island) known as Little Egg island; when the centre of 
this island bears §.8.E. 4 E., the vessel will be abreast the pitch of the reef. 
From 4 miles outside Egg island reef the course to the lighthouse on Nassau 
bar is §.W. by 8. about 38 miles; and to Douglas passage 8. by W. } W., 
about 28 miles. Strangers should not attempt to pass Egg island reef in 
the night, but should lie by till daylight. 

The direct bearing from the Hole-in-the-Wall to New Providence light- 
house is 8. } W. 47 miles. The cays between Egg island and New Provi- 
dence, upon the edge of the bank, form a bay, and the reef is steep ; it is, 
therefore, particularly necessary in the winter, or during the prevalence of 
northerly winds, to avoid getting embayed there, as the only shelter is an 
inlet (Douglas channel) between the eastern end of Rose island and the 
Booby rocks, where there is a depth throughout of 27 feet. But, as in 
summer, northerly winds are seldom found here, and the Trade-wind generally 
blows ; the shore may be kept well on board, because, should the current carry 
you to leeward of Nassau harbour, it would be regained with difficulty. 
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In the event of making the Hole-in-the-Wall or Egg island in the after- 
noon, with a strong wind from N.E., haul close round Egg island reef, and 
steer 8. by W. 24 miles for the Douglas beacons. Having made the beacons, 
bring them in one and steer for them ; keep the lead going, for the soundings 
are gradual ; and when in the depth of 9 fathoms, anchor with the marks in 
one, on fine sandy bottom, well sheltered from the north-easterly winds by 
the Booby rocks. 

The principal passages to the anchorages on the Great Bank, eastward of 
New Providence, are those named the Douglas and Six-Shilling channels. 
The navigation of either should not be attempted by a stranger without the 
aid of a pilot. Those bound to New Providence, and unacquainted with the 
Douglas passage, should not attempt to pass the Hole-in-the-Wall with a 
N.W. wind blowing strong, for there is no safe anchorage, except at the 
Stirrup cays, Berry islands. 

Tides.—The tides or currents between San Salvador island and the Hole- 
in-the-Wall are generally found to set S.W. Aboat Egg island reef it sets 
in various directions. Off Douglas rocks, New Providence, the tide runs very 
regular ; and at the entrance of the New anchorage it flows, on full and 
change days, until 8h. 80m. The flood sets to the N.E., and very strong 
between the rocks. Spring tides rise 4 feet. Between Egg island and 
Nassau the stream has been found to run at the rate of 4 knots; the flood 
stream setting east, very strongly over the reefs. The stream sets very 
strongly over the Egg island reef when the wind is at N.W., and as the 
currents are very irregular near that place, great caution is necessary when 
passing it. 

In the North-West channel of Providence the current generally sets east- 
ward at the rate of 2 knots. 
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From the Bird Rock steer about N.W. by N. 57 miles to make the south- 
west end of Rum cay; thence the north end of Long island bears W. } N. 
about 20 miles; a W.N.W. course for 24 miles will clear it; and thence 
S.W. by W. for about the same distance will carry to the cays before the 
salt pond of Exuma. Vessels sailing from Exuma to New Providence pass 
either through Exama sound and coast Eleuthera, along its eastern and 
northern sides, or proceed through Exuma sound along the east side of Lee 
Stocking, Great Guana, Norman, and other islands, steering N.W. 4 N. 
about 94 miles to the Ship channel, on the Bahama bank ; this channel is 
at the head of the sound, at 28 miles westward of Eleuthera. From this 
channel they pass over the bank in 14 or 2} and in some places 3 fathoms 
water ; but it is necessary to keep a good look-out for sunken rocks, which 
are occasionally very thickly scattered ; the water being very clear, these are 
easily seen, and therefore avoided. 
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APPROACHING NASSAU AND HAVANA FROM 
EASTWARD, 


The following remarks upon approaching Nassau and Havana from east- 
ward are translated from the Derrotero de las Antillas :— 

Ships from eastward bound to New Providence, should enter by the North- 
east Channel. Proceed for the middle of the entrance, in lat. 25° 42’ N., 
until Harbour island or the Hole-in-the-Wall be seen; for with the wind at 
S.E. the southern horizon is clear; and with the wind from East to N.E. the 
northern is the same. This method of entering is most convenient in the 
summer season, or from May till October, but in the other months it may be 
varied a little, and the vessel kept a little north of the point of the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, in order to be more to windward, to take, if necessary, the an- 
chorage, which lies to the N.W. When the land is seen and known, if bound 
to Nassau, close in with Egg island to a proper distance, from which shape a 
course for that place taking care to stand in-shore by day, and with the pre- 
caution necessary when sailing amidst rocks and breakers, which, although 
not so dangerous when seen, it is advisable not to venture upon at night. 

Vessels bound to Havana, or the Gulf of Mexico, without passing through 
the Old Bahama channel, ought to use this channel; but in this case they 
should stand in and make the land about the Hole-in-the-Wall; on the bank 
off this point they may anchor to wait the proper time of departure, according 
to the sailing of the vessel, state of the wind, &c., in order to make Berry is- 
lands early in the morning. But if the making of this traverse by night is un- 
avoidable, the most certain way will be not to cross the meridian of Berry is- 
lands, but to keep lying to N.E. of them, sounding frequently, and having the 
anchors ready to let go the moment the lead gets 20 or 25 fathoms. When 
Berry islands are recognised, coast them at a convenient distance, until past 
Stirrup cays, which are the most westerly of them ; and thence steer westward, 
enter upon the Great Bank, and navigate it, steering so as to go over its 
western edge southward of Orange cay; from which steer across Santaren 
channel for the south-eastern part of Anguilla cay, on Cay Sal bank; and 
thence westward to the coast in the vicinity of Havana (Cuba), in the manner 
before directed for navigating the Old Bahama channel. 

The navigation over the Great Bank can only be effected by vessels draw- 
ing less than 11 feet. On the bank the bottom is stony, with banks of sand, 
having little water over them, which extend westward from the western part 
of Andros island, 16 miles. On clearing the bank in lat. 24° 88’ N., 
some weeds and rocks at the bottom will be seen, even in 10 fathoms water. 
The navigation across the bank requires the greatest care, to avoid shallows 
that may have escaped observation. 

As large vessels cannot cross the Great Bank from Berry islands to Otaags 
cay, as above described, it is necessary that they run along the northern edge 
of it from Berry islands until they reach Isaac cays ; when having doubled 
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these cays, they can sail southward to Orange cay. To navigate from Berry 
islands until the Great Isaac is doubled, it is advisable to keep on the edge 
of green water, taking care to maintain the depth of 12 to 16 fathoms; in 
which depth vessels ought to pass north of the Great Isaac, at 2 miles distant, 
and then steer 8.8.W. 3 W., using the utmost care not to go from the edge 
of soundings, because, from the instant vessels go from it, and enter into the 
green water, they will be in the general current, or Gulf Stream, which runs 
with great strength northward ; for which reason, if the wind does not permit 
steering along the edge of the bank, vessels ought to anchor on it, and wait 
till the wind be favourable. Those who have not had practice in this place, 
should not leave the bank at the Great Isaac by night; but should anchor on 
it to the N.E. of the centre of the island, in from 7 to 10 fathoms, on sand, 
to wait for daylight. 

To sail along on the edge of the bank great attention should be paid to the 
lead ; with which guide, and the instructions we have given, shipmasters will 
have sufficient information to enable them to avoid danger. From Orange 
cay vessels may enter into the water of the gulf, without any fear of the cur- 
rent ; and may take the route by the Santaren channel, as we have before 
said, for vessels of little draught. On the edge of soundings, although 
vessels are not influenced by the general current, yet there is a little produced 
by the tides, which might drive a vessel from the margin, or upon the rocks ; 
but this does not frequently happen ; for if the lead, which ought to be kept 
going, be attended to, it will give sufficient warning, whether to keep a little 
to port or starboard, in order to preserve » suitable depth. 

The navigation which we have just described will not generally be practised 
by vessels from Europe, bound to Havana or the Gulf of Mexico; for it offers 
no advantage over the route of the Old Bahama channel, or over that south- 
ward of Cuba; but it may be convenient for vessels sailing from the United 
States, or for those who have been involuntarily carried out of the straits of 
Florida, by calms or other accidents, and which seek to avoid the long circuit 
that would be made in working up so far eastward as would be necessary to 
reach cape Maysi, in order to return to Havana by the Old channel ;—this 
navigation across or along the bank is more direct and nataral. 

For better understanding the navigation of which we have been treating ; 
observe that on anchoring on any part of the edge of the bank ; in order to pass 
the night, or wait a favourable time, everything should be ready to make sail 
the moment it may be necessary. From either of these anchorages sail may 
be made with any wind; and generally speaking, all who in these parts require 
to anchor, may find a proper place to do so. 

Ships may, without inconvenience, direct their course from Orange cay, on 
the edge of the Great Bahama Bank, towards the Double-headed Shot cays 
on the north part of Cay Sal bank ; and having doubled their west corner may 
shape a course for the coast of Cuba ; but to do this, it is necessary to steer 
S. by W. 4 W. and to run more than 4 miles an hour ; but as no one can 
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command the wind, if it should become calm, a vessel may possibly be carried 
out of the strait. This ought to be avoided with the greatest care ; for which 
reason, on all occasions, we recommend, in preference, the route by the San- 
taren channel. 


APPENDIX. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


The following tables of Geographical positions are extracted from the 
publications of the U.S. Hydrographic office, Those marked thus*, having 
been determined telegraphically, may be considered as standard points. In 
some few instances the positions differ from those given in the text, which 
are from other authorities :— 


CUBA. 
Locality. Latitude, Longitude, 
North. West. 
Cape Maysi, lighthouse ..._ ... . 1201510 174 9 42 


Port Guantanamo, eastern point of entrance .. 19 65 O |75 15 18 
Santiago de Cuba, Blanco ee woe eee | 20 0 16°4175 50 80-15% 
Cape Cruz, lighthouse ... ... ... ... «119 50 O 177 48 48 
Cienfuegos ... oe nue wee eee wee eee | 22-0-d1SC. | 80 29 18 


Piedras cay... soe eee eee wee | ZL 5B OOF 81 «2 18 
Isle of Pines, Francis point wee vee wee wee | 21 87 15 | 88 11 52 
San Felipe cays, south-west point... ... 21 565 O | 88 81 18 
Cape San Antonio, lighthouse oe ptge 125) 21 51 80 | 84 57 22 
Colorados reef, west end sei 22 9 O | 84 47 18 


Havana, Morro lighthouse... ... .. ... |28 9 21 | 82 21 80* 
»» Transit pier in arsenal yard ~- .. 128 8 8 | 82 21 17 
Peak of Matanzas, summit ... ... ... ... | 28 1 54 [81 48 18 
Piedras cay, lighthouse ... ... ... ... .. | 28 14 42 [81 7 85 
Bahia de Cadiz cay, lighthouse ... ... ... |283 18 O | 80 29 18 
Paredon Grande cay _i,, wes wee wee | 22 29 8 [78 9 11 
Confites cay, south point ... ... ... ... | 2211 14 [77 89 23 
Verde cay, north-west end ... ... ... ... |22 8 45 |77 87 83 
Maternillos point, lighthouse veo eee eee ee | 31 40 8 177 8 15 
Port Nuevitas ss wee cee wee wee | 21 87 80 177 «4 84 
»» Padre, Guinchos point ... ... ... ... | 21 18 80 | 76 85 84 
», Naranjo, east side of entrance we o |21 7 80 | 75 52 18 
Peak of Sama, summit (886 feet) ... ... ...|21 7 O 175 47 40 
Port Nipe, Roma point ... ... ... w. .. | 20 47 14 | 75 38 18 
,, Sama, east side of entrance ... ... .../21 9 O [75 47 18 
Lucrecia point, lighthouse... ... .. ... {21 4 88 | 75 87 18 
Port Cayo Moa, Carenero point ... ... ... |20 41 41 | 74 52 18 
,, Baracoa, lighthouse ... ... ... .. |2021 0 | 74 27 48 


se es 

Norz.—The longitudes of points in Cuba, as given in the West India Pilot, depend 
upon the Morro Castle lighthouse, Havana, being in longitude 82° 22' 12" W. As, 
however, the recent telegraphic determination by Lieut. Com. F. M. Green, U. 8. Navy, 
in 1875, places the lighthouse in longitude 82° 21' 30” W., the longitudes of dependent 
points have been decreased by 42", to correspond with the new determination. 
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BAHAMA BANKS AND ISLANDS. 


i Latitude, Longitude, 
nae: North, West. 
Navidad bank, centre of each side coe (cee | 2300608 COO | 68 47 24 
Silver bank, east extreme... 20 85 O | 69 21 24 


Square Handkerchief bank, north- east breaker |21 6 80 | 70 29 54 
Grand Tark island, lighthouse wee eee ewe | 21 B81 =~ (| 71—T «40 


Soath Caicos, Parson's point... ... ... ... | 21 29 88 | 71 81 80 
French cay, west point ... we eo | 21 80 O | 72 12 51 
West Caicos, hill at south-east ‘end wo | 21 87 80 | 72 28 83 
Fort George cay, old magazine ... ... ... |21 54 O | 72 714 


Inagua island, lighthouse ... ... ... ~~. | 20 56 O | 78 40 45 
Pe north-west aaa oo eee eee | B10 7:10 =| 78 40 21 
Little Inagua island ...—... ose wee See | 21 80 40 | 78 42 83. 
Hogsty reef, north-west cay ... ... ... ... | 21 40 80 | 78 61 8 
Mariguana island, south-east point ... ... | 22 16 80 | 72 47 8 
‘3 ‘north-west aaa wee coe | 22 27 40 | 78 7 88 

Plana or Flatcay —___i,, w. oo | 22 84 88 | 78 88 8 
Samana or Atwood cay, west point — we. oe | 28 65 80 | 73 49 88 
Crooked island, Moss flag-staff. ... ...  ... | 22 47 80 | 74 20 24 
Castle island, lighthouse... wee cee nee eee | 22 G 40 =| 74 20 40 
Bird island ss wee vee wee ewe | 2B G1 «COO | 74 « 22 G1 
Fortune island, south-end _.. wee see | 2B 82 40 | 74 22 54 
San Salvador, Hinchinbroke rock ... ... ... |28 56 40 | 74 28 84 
Rum cay, Harbour point... ... ... ... .. | 28 87 45 | 74 50 8 
Conception island, west bay wee eee wee wee | 2B 60 FO | 75 FT 27 
St. Domingo cay, centre... ... ... ... . | 21 42 0 |75 45 9 
Verde cay, hill at south end ... ... ... .. | 22 115 | 75 10 34 
Ragged island, Gun point ... ... ... .. |22 14 2 | 75 45 17 
Nairn cay, east point ... 16. se eee wee | BV 2O 44 | 75 28 20 
Nurse channel, Channel cay beacon... ... | 22 81 15 | 76 61 41 
Long island, south point wee wee eee wee | 2B 61 =~ | 74 «G1 54 


5 north point... .. 28 41 O | 75 19 24 
54 Clarence harbour, Lochaber flag- 
staff ... 24 5 45 |74 59 O 
Great Exuma ieland, ‘beacon on Stocking i island |28 82 15 | 75 46 24 
Wide opening, Danger cay... ... | 24 25 80 | 76 40 22 


Wax cut, rock, south-west of Bush hill... ... | 24 84 26 | 76 47 24 
Highbourne cut, flag-staff ... ... ... .. | 24 48 45 | 76 48 49 
Cat island, north -west point ... ... .. ... | 24 41 10 | 75 46 24 
Eleuthera island, Cow and Bull ... ... ... |25 26 15 | 76 87 8 

Pigeon cay... ... ... «. | 25 11 15 | 76 165 17 
Royal Island, eastern pap)... we wee See | 2H Bl 20 | 76 51 48. 


Nassau, lighthouse ... wee cee ee wee wee | 2H OB BT LTT 22 22 
Andros island, high cay... .. ... | 24 89 80 | 77 42 80. 
6 Morgan bluff, north ‘extreme .. |265 10 40 | 78 186 | 
Great Stirrup cay, flag-staff . sss eee one | BH 49 45 | 77 54 46 
Little Stirrap cay, west end . ete eee eee | 2H 49 12 | 77 57 CG 


Great Isaac cay, lighthouse ... ... ... «.|26 2 0 |79 6 80 
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: Latitude, Longitude, 

Locality. North. | West. 
Gun cay lighthouse, oe6 25 84 80 | 79 18 48 
Sal cay or Double-headed Shot cay, Tighthouse 28 56 80 | 80 27 48 
Lobos cay, lighthouse ... .. 22 22 50 |77 8 9 
Ginger cay, centre . wee cee wee wee eee | BB 44 50 | 78 6 80 
Abaco island, lighthouse... wee wee eee) eee | 25-61 80 | 77 11 =D 
Bahama ieland, west point wee see eee eee | 26 41 18 | 79 O 388 
Memory rock, centre ... ... ... . «- | 26 56 58 | 79 6 54 
Walker’s cay, highest part ... ... ... ... |27 15 42 | 78 28 48 
Little Guano or Elbow cay ... ... ... ... | 26 81.10 | 76 58 0 


FLORIDA REEFS. 
Cape Canaveral, eee sso eee wee wee | 28 27 87 | 80 81 86 


Jupiter inlet ‘6 ses wee wee wee | 26 55 26 =| 80 5 SF 
Fowey rocks by cee cee wwe wee wee | 25 BH 21 =| BO OB 48 
Carysfort reef yy tes eee wee wee) wee | 25-18 15 | 80 12 42 
Alligator reef yy cee eee eee wwe eee | 24 61 2 | 80 87 7 
Sombrero cay ny ee nee ee wee wee | 24 BT BE | Bl «6 «40 
Sand cay ty see ee wee nee wee | 24 27:10 | 81 52 40 
Key west ses eee cue wee eee | 24 BZ 58 | 81 48 4* 
Rebecca shoal, beacon ... | 24 84 55 | 82 85 18 


Fort Jefferson (Dry Torluges, lighthouse ... | 24 87 46 | 82 52 50 
Loggerkead cay... ... | 24 88 4 | 82 56 42 
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Inrray AND Son, Ltd., and Norre & WIxson, consists of the following :— 


Part I.—Cuba, with the Bahama Islands and Banks, the Florida Reef, 
and the Windward Passages. 


Part JI.—Haiti, Jamaiéa, &c. 


Part III.—The Bay of Honduras. 


Part [V.—The Gulf of Mexico. 


Part V.—Puerto Rico; the Virgin Islands and the Islands southward as 
far as the coast,—collectively known as the Caribbees. 


Part VJI.—The North Coast of South America from Trinidad westward, and 
the Coast to the Bay of Honduras. 


N.B.—These siv Books form a Nautical Directory for the whole of the 
West Indies. 
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LIGHTS. 


The following is a complete List of the Lights shown at this date, August 
1st, 1899, within the limits of the Navigation described in this work. As 
a full description of them is given in the pages mentioned, it is unnecessary 


to add more detailed particulars. 


Port Plata 


Cape Haiti 


Port-au-Prince Bay 


Macoris Bay 


San Domingo 


Morant point 


Kingston 


39 


S. Negril Point 


Port Antonio 


HAITI. 


Flash 14 seconds, eclipse 86 sec- 
onds* ; visible 14 miles 

On Picolet point fort. evolves 
every 30 seconds. Jrregular 
and unreliable . 


PAGE. 


12 


18 


On Arcadin central islet. Fixed; 


visible 9 miles : 
On Lamentin point. Revolves 
(red) at intervals of 80 seconds ; 
visible 15 miles i ve 
On Fort islet. Fixed green, visi- 
ble 11 miles ee 
On islet on west side. Jixed, 
visible 10 miles . : 
On fort San José. evolves (red 
and white alt. every minute) ; 
visible 15 miles . 


JAMAICA. 

Flash every minute; visible 15 
miles Side ha, ee 

Plum point. ived (red and 
white sectors); visible 12 
miles ee ee BN 

Fort Augusta. J ived (red and 
white sectors) ; beacon light 

Occulting every minute, visible 
15 miles; white with red sec- 
tors ; 

Folly point Fined (veal ; occa- 
sionally shown : 


26 


28 


28 


85 


36 


57 


60 


60 


89 


SS Se 
* The complete period of revolution is 50 seconds, not 14 as given in text. 
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PART II. 


HAITI AND JAMAICA. 


*,* The Bearings and Courses throughout this Work are Magnetic, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

The Distances are in Nautical miles,—60 to a Degree of Latitude. The 
Nautical Mile is about 6086 English feet, usually reckoned as 6000 =2000 
yards=1000 fathoms; also the Nautical Mile=1855 meétres=1°855 kilo- 
metres.* 

A cable is considered to be one-tenth of a Nautical Mile, and equal to 100 
Fathoms. 

The Depths are those at low water spring tides. 


HAITI OR SAN DOMINGO. 


Magnetic Variation in 1900 :—I’rom 0° 40’ W. (at east end) to 1° 20’ E. 
(at west end). Probable annual chanye about 2 or 8 minutes. 


GENERAL Remarks.—Haiti or San Domingo was discovered by Colum- 
bus on his first voyage and named Hispaniola or New Spain; but it received 
the name of Santo or Sun Domingo after the first settlement of that name 
was established on the south coast. After the expulsion of the French in 
1808, its present general name of Haiti was conferred, although the eastern 
portion is still styled San Domingo by its present possessors. The island is 
350 miles in length east and west, and its broadest part near the middle is 
about 150 miles; but for some considerable distance along its eastern end it 


* A Nautical mile is 6086°42+4 feet, using Bessel’s measurement ofthe Globe. Itis 
sometimes erroneously called a ‘‘ Minute.’”’ It must not be mistaken for a Minute of 
Latitude, although it closely coincides with it. A Minute of Latitude, that is, a Minute 
of the Arc of a Meridian, is of variable length, increasing from the Equator to tire Poles, 
being, according to Bessel’s measurement, 6045°83 feet at the Equator 6076:1 feet in 
latitude 45°, 6083-33 feet in latitude 52°, and 6106°6 feet at the Poles. 
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is not more than 40 miles across, whilst the west end is only from 15 to 20 
miles broad. Its surface has been estimated at 25,000 square miles or nearly 
equal to that of Ireland. The population of the whole island is estimated to 
be 800,000. 

The island is now divided into two nominal Republics. The eastern one is 
named San Domingo, and the western one Haiti. The boundary line is 
very irregular and is in dispute, but is generally considered to ran from the 
mouth of the river Massacre, in Manzanilla bay on the north, to the creek 
Anse-a-Pitres, or Pedernaels, on the south coast, in about longitude 71° 50’ W. 

The people are almost entirely of the negro race, and speak a Spanish 
dialect in San Domingo and a barbarous French patois in Haiti. 

Near the centre of the island is a mountain range, named Cibao, the high- 
est part of which terminating in the peak of Yacki rises to the height of 
7500 feet above the sea ; and from this point lower ranges extend in differ- 
ent directions, running mostly from east to west. The country between the 
monntains of Cibao and the southern shores is filled with high hills and 
narrow vales, and is very thinly inhabited. The principal towns of the 
island are as follows :—On the north coast, Port Plata, Fort Dauphin, Cape 
Haiti; on the west, St. Nicolas (La Mole), Gonaives, St. Mark, Port-au- 
Prince ; on the south, Cayes, Jaquemel and San Domingo. 

The sea-ports are all, or nearly all, very unhealthy, yellow fever being a 
constant attendant during the hot season. 

Winds.—The winds around the island of Haiti are said to vary on dif- — 
ferent parts of its shores. From April till November gusts of wind and 
storms are frequent, and in the bay of Gonaives strong winds from the S.E. 
are met with as also in the channel of St. Mark. From November to 
February, northerly winds changing to N.W. blow violently, and especially 
on the north coast of the island. On the south coast in June, Jaly, and 
August, storms are of frequent occurrence, with the wind blowing furiously 
from the south. On the shores, the land-wind, which is generally very light 
when it does blow, is not to be depended upon. 

CAUTION.—Vessels are prohibited from entering any port or road of 
the Republic of Haiti, between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. Notice to 
this effect was given in October, 1891. 


EAST, NORTH AND WEST COASTS. 
PALMILLA POINT TO CAPE TIBURON. 


The east coast of San Domingo from Palmilla point (within Saona island) 
to cape Engano, is but little known, and although there are several places 
along this shore frequented by coasters, they should never be attempted by 
strangers, as local knowledge is absolutely essential to safety, more especially 
as this portion of Haiti has not been surveyed. Strangers intending to visit 
any of the small places hereabout, should obtaina pilot at the city of San Domingo. 
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About 6 miles N.E. of Palmilla point is Granchora, a loading place which 
ought never to be included in a charter party. The vessel cannot approach 
within several miles, and has to anchor under the lee of Catalinita island, or 
the reef that stretches from Granchora towards that islet. Such a heavy sea 
usually prevails along the shore, that weeks may elapse before the launch can 
take off a load. The same remarks apply to point Martel a short distance 
eastward of it. From cape Falso, which is 8 miles N.E. of Granchora, the 
coast trends northward for 3 miles as far as the river Yuma, and thence to 
point Espada E.S.E. 6 miles. The land about cape Falso rises in precipices 
from 150 to 220 feet high, and the cape itself, which is the projecting 
southern point of this elevation, presents, when seen from the north the pro- 
file of a grotesque head. The coast between Espada point and cape Engano 
is low, and soundings are said to extend some distance from it on a bottom 
of white sand. The banks of this nature are numerous off various parts of 
the coast of Haiti, and receive the name of Placeres Blancos (White Grounds). 
They are not, however, always composed of clear sand, but are in many 
parts interspersed with small sharp-pointed rocks, which are not easily seen. 

SAONA ISLAND.—This island may, for all practical purposes, be 
considered the §.E. extremity of Haiti, as the space between it and the main 
is so obstructed by reefs and banks, as to leave no passage save for boats. 
Saona island is about 16 miles long, by 4 broad, and covered with trees. 

The north-eastern point of Saona is bold, consisting of high cliffs. Its 


south-eastern point is low, and from it a reef extends nearly 8 miles in a 


south-easterly direction, upon the outer part of which the depth is 4 and 5 
fathoms ; near the shore it is so near the surface as to occasion breakers,— 
this part, for a mile or more, is dangerous even to vessels of light draught. 
Large vessels from eastward bound to any of the southern ports, ought not to 
approach the shore of Haiti to within 5 miles, until the extreme southern 
point of Saona island is cleared. 

There is good anchorage in Cabello bay, at about 8 miles to the west of 
the south-eastern point of the island, in front of a sandy beach: but at about 
13 or 8 miles to the south of the bay, where the sandy beach ends and the 
shore becomes rocky, there is a dangerous shoal. The shallowest part of 
this shoal has only 6 feet on it, so that the water breaks upon it in a heavy 
sea. At about a quarter of a mile N.N.W of it, there is another dangerous 
shoal, having from 9 feet to 3 fathoms upon it; between it and the eastern 
shoal there is a good passage. Vessels occasionally frequent Cabello bay to 
obtain firewood and fresh water.* 


* A rocky bank (Kurea bank) lies at about 5 miles southward of the south-east side of 
Saona. Rocks have also been reported to lie 9 to 10 miles off the south-west side of the 
island. 

A vessel, drawing 9 feet, is reported to have struck on a 10-foot rock lying about 9 or 10 
miles south-west of Saona island, the assumed position being lat. 18° 3' N., long. 68° 52’ 
W. Immediately after striking, bottom was not reached with 23 fathoms. 
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The opening or western entrance to the channel of Catalinita, between 
Saona and the coast, is known as the Boca del Catuano. As already 
observed, it has only 7 feet water at its shoalest part, being narrowed by mud- 
banks and coral rocks. It ought, likewise, to be noted, that a reef stretches. 
from the western point of Saona towards the shore, which must be guarded 
against should a vessel on beating up keep the shore.* 

Catalinita Island, which lies in the bight north of Saona, has extending 
from it a dangerous horse-shoe reef on its southern side towards Saona,. 
through which, in a cut near the latter, a depth of 6 fathoms may be carried. 
into a sheltered anchorage, with Catalinita bearing N. by E. The north 
shore of Saona is bold until the reef is approached ; but the sea rolls in so 
heavily, and the currents run round this end of the island with such force 
and uncertainty, that this bight had better be avoided altogether, and the 
island not approached within 4 or 5 miles. Catalinita is also nearly joined to- 
Haiti by a similar reef, which extends southward from Granchora point ; the. 
channel between (near the islet) is too dangerous for any but coasters to. 
attempt. 

River Yuma or Higuey is at the bottom of the bight formed by cape- 
Falso and Espada point. There are generally 84 or 9 feet water on the bar, 


and 12 feet within. To the eastward of the entrance, off the sandy beach of 


Playeta, there is an exposed anchorage in 12 fathoms. 

Good water may be obtained by ascending the river Yuma in 4 small boat. 
as far as the Embarcadero. 

The anchorage between cape Falso and point Yama is good ; vessels may 
lie close in, in from 9 to 12 fathoms. The ship is, however, exposed to. 
north-easterly winds. It must likewise be observed, that the tide rans with. 


great velocity, chiefly near point Cuevita, where it races with a velocity of 


from 4 to 5 knots. 

Point Cana}.—There are several loading places for mahogany between 
point Espada and cape Engano, and amongst them is Pantanal in about lat.. 
18° 27’ N, The first anchoring place to the south of cape Engano is point 
Cana, in lat. 18° 30’ N., long. 68° 23’ W. The shore is skirted by a reef 
which obliges the vessels that take in cargo to lie from 1 or 1} miles from 
the shore. The reef affords passages for the boats to take off the cargo 
from the beach which is sandy. Vessels are obliged to come to an anchor 
outside the reef. A vessel of from 300 to 400 tons would not be safe 
closer than 14 miles from the land. There are two breaks in the reef, which 
are used for taking the wood on board from shore. They have 6 and 634 feet 
water ; itis however, requisite to use caution with the launch, as the pas- 


* The late Captain Lawrence, R.N., determined the position of the sandy beach 
(Cascon) a little to the south of the two western points, as in lat. 18° 10’ 18” N., and 
long. 68° 46' 53” W., the latter depending on St. Thomas, whose presumed position is 
64° 55' 40"'5 W. 

t+ Breakers have been reported to exist 6 miles eastward of Cana point. 
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®ages are narrow and much impeded inside by the heads of coral rocks. The 
swell or ground sea is sometimes very severe along this coast, and a stiff 
northerly wind renders all communication with the shore impossible. Tke 
months from May to October are the best for loading here. The breeze is 
generally at that time to the south of East, and calms prevail more than at 
any other period. 

CAPE ENGANO.—From Espada point the coast trends N.E. by N. 17 
tniles to cape Engano, the extreme east end of Haiti, which terminates in a 
long low point, from which a ridge of rocks extends 8 miles to the N.E. 
The land rises a short distance from the cape into two small hills, which, 
when seen on a W. by S. bearing about 18 miles distant, have the appearance 
of a wedge. In clear weather, this end of the island may be seen from 
Paerto Rico. 

The COAST from cape Engano to cape Rafael trends north-westerly for 
about 44 miles. This space also abounds in mahogany, and is very similar 
in character to that just described, except that the broken reef which skirts 
it appears to extend to a greater distance off shore. ‘There are several open- 
ings which admit droghers to shelter off the loading beaches, but being 
entirely exposed to the N.E., the anchorage on the bank outside is only safe 
for large vessels in those months when the Trade-wind veers to the south- 
ward of East. ; 

Cabeza de Toro.—Shis is a loading place for mahogany. The reef 
affords two passages ; of which that to the leeward, named La Naybe, is pass- 
able for vessels drawing not more than 10 or 12 feet. Large vessels anchor 
outside the reef in from 10 to 12 fathoms water, sandy and rocky bottom. 

Barbaro, about 3 miles from Cabeza de Toro, is considered a better 
anchoring place than the former,—the sea is calmer, and the reef nearer 
to the land. Vessels lie in 10 or 12 fathoms at 14 or 2 miles from the 
land. ‘The beach is sandy, and the loading may be effected rapidly when 
there is no north-easterly breeze or heavy ground swell. 

Los Ranchitos.—At about 5 miles north-easterly from Barbaro is Los 
Ranchitos. The reef has two passages of 4 to 5 feet water. Vessels hie 
outside in 11 or 12 fathoms water, at 14 to 2 miles from the land. It isa 
sandy beach and a good loading place. 

Arena Gorda, about 2 miles from the former, has three passages through 
the reef, which a small vessel with 5 feet water can safely pass to the anchor- 
age within ; vessels of large burden lie from 14 to 2 miles, in 10 to 12 
fathoms water. 

Macao.—tThis is a small bay about 2 miles wide and one deep and is 
situated in about lat. 18° 48’ 0” N., long. 68° 29’ 50” W. It is protected 
on the north by a reef which is joined to two small rocky islets, high out of 
the water and good landmarks. They are called Cabezote Barlovento and 
El] Infiernito. Vessels anchor about half a mile north of the reef, which 
appears to extend from Cabezote Barlovento in a line towards El Infiernito. 
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Port Jicaco, or English harbour, lies about 6 miles W. S. W. from cape 
Rafael. A rock, which rises above the reef that stretches from point Jicaco 
towards the cays, is seen 6 miles off and serves as a mark to point out the 
passages Barlo and Sotavento. To run in bring a double-peaked mountain 
inland to bear 8S. by W.; keep the rock between the two peaks, and anchor 
in 54 to 6 fathoms distant a quarter of a mile from the land. The anchor- 
age within the reef is safe, and a vessel can leave with the Trade-wind, select- 
ing the lee pass for her passage when standing out to sea. 

No vessel should ran to leeward of cape Rafael without a pilot. 

SAMANA GULF.—Samana gulf is about 80 miles long, and 8 to 12 
miles wide. From off Balandra point, the north entrance point, an extensive 
bank named the Canandaigua bank extends 54 miles to the S.E. A shoal of 
53 fathoms, coral and sand, has been found about 2 miles to the southward 
of the Canandaigua shoal; from it cape Samana bore N. by W. (westerly) 
and the south extreme of Banistre cay W. 3 N. 

A sunken rock, with about 15 feet water over it, has been reported lying 
in the fairway of Samana gulf entrance. Cape Samana bore N. 3 W., and 
the centre of cay Pascal about W. 3 N.; soundings gave 164 fathoms. 
Approximate position, lat. 19° 9’ 10” N., long. 69° 7’ 80” W. 

The entrance to the gulf is very much contracted by an extensive reef, which 
stretches from the southern coast almost over to the opposite shore, so that the 
navigable channel is not more than about a mile wide. At the end of this 
reef there are some islets, named the Levantados cays, between which and. 
the northern coast there is a depth of 6 to 12 fathoms, excepting that nearly 
in mid-channel there is a reef of 23 fathoms, named Jean Bart, between 
which and the shore is the ship channel ; this channel is half 4 mile wide, 
and its depth is 8 to 10 fathoms. By this extensive reef the anchorage is 
well protected from all winds from the North and Kast, so that the anchorage 
within is comparatively smooth even during the prevalence of the strongest 
gales; there is, however, this disadvantage, that owing to the contraction of 
the channel, large vessels do not find it very easy to leave with the ordinary 
sea-breeze, and therefore have frequently to wait for the land-wind. 

Levantados Cays.—Of these islets the largest, Banistre, is 150 feet 
high, and thickly wooded. Close to its eastern side is the small Chinchilline 
cay, and about 2 cables north-eastward of it is Pascal cay, a small round islet 
steep on its north side. 

The principal anchorage in the gulf of Samana is off the northern shore, a 
little westward of the Levantados cays. Here, in Samana bay, is situated 
the town of Santa Barbara, facing which are three islets named Paloma, 
Carenero, and Escondido ; these are all connected by areef. The anchorage 
isin from 6 to 8 fathoms between these islets and the shore, and is well pro- 
tected by them from southward ; the approach to this anchorage is from east- 
ward. A little eastward of Samana anchorage are the bays of Clara and 
Carenero Chico, in each of which there is also anchorage. 
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Clara Bay lies between Gorda and Lirio points, which are half a mile 
apart. The former point is steep at a cable off, and good anchorage will be 
found about a quarter of a mile westward of it, in from 10 to 12 fathoms 
water. The latter point lies 54 miles westward of Balandra head. 

Samana bay (known also as Port Santa Barbara) may be more pro- 
perly described as an inlet ranning 14 miles East and West, and a quarter 
to halfa mile in breadth. The north shore of the bay is formed of irregular 
hills, which rise a short distance from it to a cousiderable elevation. The 
head of the bay is low and swampy, and the south side is sheltered by a reef, 
several cays, and dry rocks, which extend 14 miles eastward from Escondido. 
point. | 

From Paloma, the easternmost of the cays, a shallow ledge runs off 24 
cables to the S.E., and its extreme end, from a depth of 4} fathoms, bears 
S.S.W. 4 W. distant one-third of a mile from Gorda point, leaving the en- 
trance of the channel, between it and the point, less than a quarter of a mile 
wide. Inthe centre of the channel, north of the west end of the cay, there 
is a small bank of 33 fathoms, with a narrow channel on all sides. North- 
ward of this bank a vessel will carry a depth of 5 fathoms, and southward of 
it 6 fathoms ; the channel from the edge of the main reef to the shoal 
ground from the north shore is here not more than 1} cables wide. 

Farther in, off the north side of Carenero, the largest of the three cays on 
the south side of the bay, a narrow ledge with 3 fathoms on it, runs off nearly 
14 cables and is steep-to. A wooden pier about 40 feet long, with a depth 
of 18 feet at low water at its extremity extends from the north side of the 
eastern part of the cay. In Aguada bay, north of Carenero cay, there is 
good anchorage. At 14 cables southward of the west point of the bay, and 
nearly in mid-channel, is the southern edge of a coral bank nearly awash, 
named the Gomere, with deep water on either side, and between it and the 
head of the bay is the inner anchorage, which carries a depth of from 3} to 
5 fathoms, and is secure in all winds. 

Santa Barbara de Samana.—tThis town is at the north-west end of 
the bay at the base and on the sides of some small hills which are almost 
hidden from eastward by a bold headland. 

Water.—There is & convenient watering place in Aguada bay, and another 
at a small stream in Cocoa bay. 

Tides.~—It is high water, full and change, off Samana town, at 9h. 30m. ; 
and the rise is about 3 feet. As the current frequently rans from 1} to 
8 knots, especially during the rainy season, it is necessary to make allow- 
ance for it when leaving the harbour. 

Directions. —Samana gulf is so narrow that it can only be entered by a 
sailing vessel with the sea breeze, and left with the land wind ; these changes 
are generally to be depended upon, except in the winter months, when strong 
N.E. winds blow continually for some period. 

Having rounded Balandra head, steer along shore, keeping it at the dis- 
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tance of about half a mile, and taking care not to shut the head in with 
Cocoa point, until past the Chiquito reefs. Then haul up for Gorda point, 
and take care not to bring this point to the eastward of North, before the 
eastern hill of Carenero cay, which is moderately high, comes just open to 
the northward of Paloma cay W.N.W., to avoid the ledge extending south- 
eastward from the latter. In the absence of a pilot, the eye must be the 
guide, and if the sun is high, and astern of the vessel, the shoals may be seen. 

Having passed Gorda point, the deepest water will be found on the south 
side of the channel, along the edge of the reef of Paloma cay, until abreast 
the west end of the cay, when haul in towards Aguada bay to avoid the shoal 
off Carenero cay. When the west end of that cay bears 8.W. } W., bear 
away to the westward for the inner anchorage. Keep the southern side 
again aboard to clear the Gomere bank (southward of the west point of 
Aguada bay) and anchor in 5 fathoms water, mud, with Castillo point bearing 
N.N.E. ¢ E. 

In leaving Samana bay, if the sea breeze overtakes the vessel before she 
is clear of the Levantados cays, be carefal when eastward of them and stand- 
ing to the southward, not to bring Banistre cay to the northward of West 
until abreast Balandra head, to avoid the Banistre reef. It may be here 
observed that the soundings everywhere are so irregular, and the tides so 
strong, that with the flood it may be found necessary to anchor under the 
west side of the Levantados, or under the northern shore, if the wind be to 
the northward of East, to wait for the ebb. 

SANCHEZ (Las Canitas).—This village is situated in the bight at the 
north-west corner of Samana bay. It may be recognised by the houses and 
railway company’s buildings, from a distance of 10 miles. 

To reach this place follow the foregoing directions given for port Santa 
Barbara until past Chico shoals ; thence, continue the course West, southerly, 
keeping Balandra point open of Cacao point on the opposite bearing. This 
will lead between the shoals southward of Great Carenery cay ; from whieh 
steer W. by S. 4 8., keeping a good look-out for the uneven ground south- 
ward of Corozos cay. After passing these a course may be shaped to pass 
one mile south of Gorda point. 

Good anchorage with excellent holding-ground (soft mud) will be found 
with Gorda point bearing E. 3 N., and the railway depot N.N.W. 4 W., in 7} 
fathoms ; vessels of lighter draught may be anchored farther in and westward 
of the buoy. 

Coal. A small quantity of coal can be obtained from the railway company. 
The depth alongside the pier is only 8 or 4 feet. 

Supplies. —Fresh beef, vegetables, and fruits can be obtained at moderate 
prices ; abundance of fish can be caught; good water may be had from the 
numerous rivulets, but it is difficult to ship in large quantities. 

Climate.—The climate is damp but not unhealthy ; fevers occur, but are 
not of a dangerous nature. 
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San Lorenzo Bay, &c.—On the southern side of Samana gulf is the 
bay of San Lorenzo or Las Perlas, in which there is anchorage, and at 10 
miles eastward of this is the village of Savana la Mar. At the head of the 
gulf the river Yuna falls into the sea ; this river cannot be entered by vessels, 
on account of its dangerous bar, upon which there are not more than 8 or 4 
feet water—it is said, however, that within the bar the river deepens, so that 
boats drawing 5 feet can ascend it to within a few miles of Cotuy, a town 
40 miles in the interior. 

Six miles west of Samana point lies Espanola, with a small islet. A large 
clay bank, in the interior of the bay, runs off more than 6 miles. From point 
Espanola, steer South for the bay of Perlas, or of San Lorenzo, in which 
there is no necessity to run farther than the anchorage at its entrance, about 
south of point Arenas, which is the north point of this bay. To find this 
bay, it is better to stand inshore to the East than to the West, because the 
south coast of Samana gulf, from Perlas bay westward, is very wild and unsafe 
on account of the number of islets along it. Steering from point Espanola 
8. 4 E. will carry to the coast east of the bay, and a little town named Savana 
da Mar will be seen which offers anchorage for very small vessels only; and 
thus, when crossing over, so s20n as point Arenas is discovered, steer towards. 
it, and approach within a cable of it. The entrance of Samana gulf is effected 
with the regular sea breezes ; but vessels can get out with the land-breezes 
only, which blow by night. 

It is requisite for a vessel that wishes to anchor in any of the smaller bays 
in the gulf to take a pilot from Samana. The north coast of Samana penin- 
Sula does not possess a single safe anchorage. 

These bays and beaches are, commencing from cape Samana turning 
northward, Galeras (where small vessels may load if the weather is good), 
Rincon, port Escondido, Boca de San Juan, Hermitano, Limon, point Pesca- 
dores (where in calm weather, small vessels may anchor), Boca del Estillero, 
and de Laterriena, and point Moretes. Yaqueson (Jackson), the only good 
port in that direction, is somewhat protected by the cay that lies before it. 
Near the western point of Yaqueson is the Boca del Gran Estero, which 
formerly communicated with the river Yana near its outlet into the gulf of 
‘Samana. 

SAMANA PENINSULA—The east end of this peninsula terminates 
-at cape Samana, a bold double cliff of moderate elevation, the upper of which 
rises a short distance within the summit of the lower. These cliffs, which 
are red and steep, extend about 2 miles to the South, where the land is 888 
feet high. At about 83 miles westward of the cape, between Balandra head 
on the south, and cape Cabron on the north, the peninsula is 10 miles 
across, and this is about its general breadth. 

The shore of the peninsula between cape Samana and cape Cabron, which 
bear N.W. and §8.E. from each other distant 44 miles, forms a deep bight in 
which are several small cays skirted by a reef. The latter cape also ter- 
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minates in a remarkable white perpendicular cliff, and inland (5 miles to the 
S.W. of it) mount Pilon de Azucar, a conspicuous peak, reaches 1986 feet 
above the sea. At nearly 2 miles southward of cape Samana the bold rocky 
shore takes a S.W. direction for 64 miles to Balandra head ; the latter is 
a remarkable red cliff lying at the foot of mount Diablo, which, at 14 miles 
from the shore, rises toa peak 1800 feet high. 

ESCOCESA BAY.—The coast from cape Cabron trends W. } 8. about 
23 miles to Yaqueson or Jackson point, the west end of Samana peninsula, 
and then turns almost suddenly to the northward for 80 miles to Old Cape 
Francais. The latter cape bears W.N.W. from Cabron, and the great bight 
between is named Escocesa bay. Between the two former points there are 
several small bays and beaches, whence, in favourable weather, mahogany is 
shipped in droghers, but there is no safe anchorage for large vessels. The 
western shore of this great bight affords no shelter whatever. 

When approaching the N.E. coast of Haiti from eastward, it is recom- 
mended that vessels, previous to making the land, should run down within the 
parallels of 19° 20’ or 19° &0’ N., and take particular care not to pass either 
northward or southward of these parallels, as by following this course, they 
will pass southward of the Silver bank and northward of the current of 
Samana gulf, and make the land either in the vicinity of cape Cabron or near 
Old Cape Francais. 

Port Yaqueson or Jackson (somewhat sheltered by a cay and reef of the 
same name) is sufficiently large for vessels of moderate size, and has a depth 
of 10 to 3} fathoms. Its entrance is open tothe N.E., and said to be clear 
of danger, except a shoal which can easily be seen, and the extremities of 
the reefs which form the port. It will be known by some large cays or rocks 
at 4 miles eastward of the entrance, and farther on in the same direction are 
other cays and reefs. Near the port and westward of it is the entrance to 
the Gran Estero, which formerly communicated with the mouth of the Yuna 
in Samana bay. At 2 miles westward of port Yaqueson is that of Matanzas, 
which lies between reefs, and is fit for small vessels ; it is but little fre- 
quented. 

OLD CAPE FRANCAIS.—This headland is distant from cape Cabron 
48 miles in a W.N.W. direction; although low it can be seen from an offing 
of about 80 miles. It is easily recognised by a mountain inland, S.W. by S. 
from the cape, which is visible to the distance of 45 miles. At the distance 
of 15 or 18 miles N.N.W. from cape Cabron, Old Cape Francais appears in a 
clear day like an island, sloping gradually into the sea. There is some foul 
ground off the pitch of the cape, nearly 2 miles, and there is a harbour for 
small vessels a little to the westward of it. When the cape bears due South, 
a very steep point will be perceived eastward of it, which seems to be 
separated from the main, and increases in height towards the sea, in such a 
manner as to prevent the land within it from being seen. 

The direct course and distance from a berth off cape Cabron to a corres- 
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ponding berth off Old Cape Francais are W.N.W (nearly) about 42 miles. 
It should be remembered that this coast has not been surveyed, and that 
it is very imperfectly delineated on all charts to the present date. 

Cape La Roca.—At abont 10 miles westward of Old Cape Francais is 
eape La Roca, a headland very much resembling it, and projecting to the 
westward. The coast between lies about W.4N. and E.45., and bends 
inwards ; it is low, rather steep by the sea, and covered with remarkable 
green trees. 

From capejLa Roca the land trends westerly about 6 miles, and forms a 
rather deep bay, nained Balsamo, which is sheltered by reefs. The coast 
then trends to the W.N.W., and continues to increase in height as far as 
point Macoris, which bears W.N.W. from eape La Roca distant 20 miles. 
This point is rather high, and its shore bold; it serves as a mark for the 
small harbour of Santiago which lies about 4 miles south-westward from it. 

Port Cabaret.—This harbour is 2 miles eastward from point Macoris. 
The anchorage space within the reefs forming the anchorage is about 4 
cables in length by 2 cables in breadth with depths of 3} to 4 fathoms; but 
Nelson reef lies in the eastern portion, and a reef nearly awash in the western 
portion. 

The entrance is very narrow, being simply a narrow gut through the reef, 
and it is very difficult for a sailing vessel to enter or leave. It breaks right 
across when the wind is fresh, and at times there is a strong stream across 
it. A pilot comes off when a vessel is seen approaching and he navigates 
the vessel from aloft. The channel is not buoyed. 

It is usual to moor head and stern in the anchorage, but during on-shore 
winds, which prevail during the winter months, vessels have to slip their 
stern fastenings and ride to their anchor, head to the sea. It is said to be not 
a desirable anchorage in that season. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at about 8 hours; rise of tide 
about 2 feet. 

The river Yasica enters the sea at about 3} miles south-eastward of 
Cabaret point, but is not considered a safe place to load at. The ports and 
loading places between Cabaret and Port Plata are Susua and Brigantine ; 
but these are seldom resorted to. 

PORT PLATA.—Port Plata is about 45 miles westward of Old Cape 
Francais, and is a place of considerable trade. Its situation may be easily 
recognised by a remarkable peak 2$ miles inland, named Isabela de Torres, 
which is 2300 feet high, and appears insulated in some respects like the 
Grange (hereafter described). The anchorage is good, and the entrance is 
between reefs which skirt the shore at the distance of a quarter to half a mile 
and are steep. When within the entrance, anchor in from 7 to 8} fathoms, 
good bottom. From. port Santiago westward to port Plata the coast is foul, 
and ought not to be approached within the distance of 14 miles. 

Vessels bound to the port should endeavour to make Old Cape Francais, 
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keeping a W.N.W. course until the sammit of mount Isabela de Torres bears - 
$. by W. 3 W. Then steer for the entrance until Owen rock, jast outside the 
western reef, bears W.N.W.; then steer S.W. by 8.4 8., which leads in 
through the channel a little more than a cable wide. 

Vessels of moderate draught should anchor immediately between the en- 
trance points in about 5 fathoms. 

A wooden pier extends from the shore, at about a third of a cable cast of 
the old pier, to a little beyond Fort rock ; there is a depth of 19 feet at low 
water at the head of this pier, alongside which the mail packets lie. <A red 
buoy is moored about three-quarters of a cable S.W. from the outer extreme 
of this pier, and vessels lying alongside secure their stern-fasts to this buoy. 
The custom-bouse is situated close to the old pier, and a large square charch, 
with roof painted light red, is situated near the new pier. 

An isolated pinnacle rock (Lal/a), with a least depth of 18 feet over it at low 
water, and 10 to 11 fathoms around, is situated with port Plata lighthouse 
bearing S. 3 W. 4 cables; and Owen rock N. W. 4N. Approximate posi- 
tion, lat. 19° 493’ N., long. 70° 414’ W. 

Anchorage.—The holding ground in port Plata is good, but there is gene- 
rally an uneasy swell; vessels have to moor at this anchorage. 

Light.—A revolving white light, showing a flash every 14 seconds, 
visible 16 miles, is exhibited from a hill on the east side of the entrance to 
port Plata, at 187 feet above the sea. The tower is 60 feet high and 
octagonal in shape; its approximate position is lat. 19° 49’ 15” N., long. 
70° 41’ 15” W. 

Water.—Two small streams empty themselves at the head of port Plata, 
and in the rainy season cause astrong outset; and at this period the river 
St. Mark, in the western part of the harbour, is open for boats, and is the best 
watering place. In the dry season the eastern rivulet is the most con- 
venient. 

Winds.—In the winter at port Plata the sea-breeze sets in strong from the 
E.N.E. about 9 a.m. and continues until near sunset, when a moderate land- 
wind comes off from the S.E. It is remarked that Northers seldom blow 
home into the port. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in port Plata at 7h. 80m., and 
the rise is about 8 feet; but there is no perceptible tidal stream. The car- 
rent outside runs generally to the westward, inclining towards the shore. 

Point Patilla.—On approaching the coast in the vicinity of port Plata a 
very high and steep cape, named point Patilla or Algaroba, will be perceived 
to the westward, and may be readily recognised by its magnitude. The 
coast in the bight, from port Plata to point Patilla, is bordered with reefs, 
which extend 4 cables off the point, but there is a depth of from 10 to 11 
fathoms water, at three-quarters of a mile from the shore, with no safe 
anchorage. | 

Point Patilla bears from Old Cape Francais W. by N. 4 N. 56 miles; but 
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ships when sailing along the coast from that cape for any port to the west- 
ward, should steer a more northerly course, giving the coast a good berth, 
because the currents always set upon the shore. 

CAPE ISABELA is distant from point Patilla about 9 miles W. by N., 
the coast between bending inwards and forming a bay known as port 
Caballo. On the east side of the cape there is an anchorage for vessels 
drawing 12 or 13 feet water, sheltered by the reef; the only direction for its 
entrance is to run along the reefs. On the west side of cape Isabela isa 
more extensive anchorage, with from 5 to 7 fathoms, and easier to gain than 
that on the east side, but the ground in many places is foul. 

Isabela Bay.—The shore from cape Isabela turns abruptly to the 
southward for several miles, and then to the westward. The bay is open to 
North and N.W. winds, but good holding will be found in 44 fathoms water, 
mud and sand, with the north point bearing N.E. distaat about 14 miles. 
Small vessels will find shelter farther in-shore, as far round as N.N.W., with 
the entrance to the river bearing S.K.; but the soundings are irregular, and 
there is a reef and some sunken rocks in the anchorage. 

Supplies. —Good water may be obtained from the river in Isabela bay and - 
wood and live stock in the neighbourhood. 

At 7 miles W. by S. from the head of Isabela bay is Russia point, close 
under which there is said to be anchorage is 12 fathoms water, sheltered by 
the reef off it as far round as N.N.W. At about 3 miles westward of Russia 
point is a small cay named Arenas, which lies on the reef at about 14 miles 
from the shore. Under it there is also said to be anchorage in 5 or 6 
fathoms. 

ESTERO BALZA ARRIBA (or Puerto Juanita)-—'This harbour 
is situated in lat. 19° 54’ N., long. 71° 19’ W., about 20 miles east of the 
port of Monte Christi. A reef, stretching east and west along the entire 
coast-line, at about 2 to 24 miles from shore, has at this place two natural 
openings, one at the eastern end of the port and the other at the western end, 
each opening affording a passage through the reef. Within the reef there is 
@ spacious and tranquil harbour with deep and safe anchorage everywhere. 
Vessels of from 10 to 12 feet draught may safely approach to within a very 
short distance of the shore. ‘The eastern entrance to the harbour consists of 
a wide and deep channel, the soundings varying from 8 to 14 fathoms 
throughout, excepting in mid-channel, at about the centre of the passage, 
where a small sand bank exists at a depth of from 2 to 24 fathoms, with deep 
water on each side. 

Fresh water is unobtainable here, but vessels proceeding to this port can 
obtain a supply at Monte Christi. 

Granja Point.—From Isabela cape to Granja or Grange point the bear- 
ing and distance are W. 4S. 38 miles ; the coast between being bordered with: 
reefs, extending 8 miles into the sea, among which are numerous openings. 
Granja point is known by the mountain of that name, and is seen at a great 
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distance before the sea coast is perceived. The northwest part of it is bold, 
and may be approached within less than a mile. Close to the west part of 
Granja point is a rocky islet, named the Frayle ; and 8 cables from its S.W. 
part, is another, somewhat larger, named Cabra; and to the south-westward 
of these is Monte Christi road. 

Eastward of Granja point, between it and point Fragata, there is a bay 
called Jicaquito, which is said to be spacious, and to be well protected from 
the ocean swell by a reef. Between Granja point and Monte Christi there is 
an extensive mangrove swamp. 

Monte Christi Bank extends 14 miles to the westward, and to the 
southward as far as the point of Manzanillo, and thence follows the coast at 
the distance of half a mile, more or less. On this bank are seven islets, 
which are low, and covered with mangroves. The most remarkable of all of 
them is named Monte Grande, because it has high trees upon it. This bank 
like many others in these seas, has a very white bottom, and is dangerous in 
parts; the bottom is very uneven, with stones or rocks, and the depth fre- 
quently changes suddenly from 8 fathoms to 8 fathoms. 

Haut Fond Shoals are two smal! patches near the edge of Monte Christi 
bank. The innermost, which bears N.N.E. 4 E. 6 miles from Granja point, is 
a quarter of a mile in extent, and is reported to have as little as 28 feet water 
on it, with from 12 to 25 fathoms around. The other lies about a mile 
N.N.W. of this, close to the edge of the bank, and N. by KE. } E. 64 miles 
from Granja point. It is very similar in extent to the former and has a depth 
of 6 fathoms. When on this patch the two small islets named Fraile and 
Cabra, near Granja point, will be open of each other clear of the point, and 
the westernmost islet bearing S.S.W.3 W. The white bottom is generally 
rocky, so that there may be some spots on it, with even less than 25 feet. 

Monte Christi Shoal.—Nearly 9 miles to the westward of the Haut 
Yond shoal lies another reef named Monte Christi shoal, which is about three- 
quarters of a mile in length, N.E. and S.W., and half a mile broad, and has 
a depth of only 23 fathoms on its shoalest part. The water, when smooth, 
is very clear, so that the pinnacles of the rocks may be seen when passing 
over them. From 2} fathoms the depth increases gradually to 7, then sud- 
denly to 15 and 17 fathoms, being steep; and 20 to 25 fathoms all round, 
at a short distance. From the shoal in the depth of 8 fathoms, the eastern 
end of a grove of trees appears open southward of Monte Christi, and between 
it and the cay, bearing 8.E.; and cape HaitiS.W. by W. 

Liverpool and Phaeton Shoals.—These shoals lie in a line N.W. 4N. 
from Fraile islet. Phaeton shoal is a little over 2 miles distant from Fraile 
islet, is about 14 cables long, and has 3} fathoms over it. 

Liverpool shoal is two-thirds of a mile N.W. 4 N. from Phaeton shoal, and 
has from 24 to 4+ fathoms over it. About half a cable north of the eastern 
end of Liverpool shoal is a patch of 5 fathoms. A shoal, called the Saxonia 
shoal, with about 17 feet over it, lies in the fair-way of approach to Monte 
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Christi bay, with Granja point bearing E. by 8. 3S., and the centre of Monte 
Grande islet S.S.W. 2} miles. Approximate position, lat. 19° 554’ N., long. 
71° 47° W. This shoal cannot be distinguished by the colour of the water. 
About 2} cables westward of it, the depth is over 10 fathoms. 

MONTE CHRISTI ANCHORAGE.—TI'rom Granja point the coast 
takes first a southerly and then a westerly direction as far as Yuna or Sable 
point, about 5 miles S.W. of the former. In the bight is the anchorage and 
town of Monte Christi, which is overlooked by a remarkable hill crowned by 
fort Francisco, at about a mile from the shore, and at the extremity of the 
great mountain ridge which extends thence along the shore to Old Cape 
Francais. When seen from the N.N.W., at about 5 miles distance, the sum- 
mit of the hill has the appearance of a saddle with several white spots on its 
declivities. 

Anchorage may be had in Monte Christi bay, with the south point of 
Cabra islet ;East, half a mile, and the centre of Monte Christi S.E. by S. in 
from 6 to 8 fathoms, mud.”’ ) 

Seven Islands.—The Seven Islands, already alluded to, are low and 
small, occupying a space 7 miles East and West, and 5 miles North and 
South. Anchorage will be foand under Monte Chico, the eastern islet, as 
well as under Tororu the southern one. In the vicinity of the Seven Islands 
the current sets S.E., and therefore caution is necessary when approaching 
them from the N.W. or West. The flood-stream runs S.W. half a mile an 
hour, and the ebb N.E. at the same rate. 

Directions. —With cape Isabela bearing S.W., distant about 12 miles, the 
course and distance to pass outside the Haut Fond and Monte Christi shoals, 
will be about W. } N. 51 miles, in order to keep well clear of the edge of 
bank, and allow for effect of current; the hill of Monte Christi will then 
bear about S.S.E. When Granja point bears South a vessel will be west- 
ward of the shoals of thesame name, and when the point bears eastward of 
S.E. 4 E., and Tereero cay South, the vessel will be westward of Monte 
Christi shoal. If bound to Monte Christi anchorage from westward, close 
Granja point about S.E. by E. to lead between Saxonia and Liverpool shoals. 

When bound to Monte Christi bay from eastward, and intending to pass 
between Granja point and the shoals off it, from cape Isabela steer westward 
for Granja point, which should be rounded at a less distance than a mile, or 
with Monte Grand cay bearing W. by S. } S., to avoid the inner rocky shoal 
lying N.E. by N. of the point. 

Caution.— Until the ground between Granja point and Monte Christi shoal 
has been thoroughly examined, ships would do well to keep on the safe course 
indicated, viz., with Grange hill E. by 8., and not approach Monte Christi 
from northward. 

In sailing between Old Cape Francais and Granja point, be careful to 
steer a course to the northward of tha bearing, to avoid being driven on 
shore by the currents which always set upon the coast. 
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MANZANILLO BAY.—To the east of Manzanillo point there is an 
excellent anchorage named the bay of Manzanillo whence the coast rans in 
to the S.E., and thence trends to the westward until it turns northward to 
cape Haiti, and forms a great indentation, in which, besides Manzanillo bay, 
there are two harbours, viz., Port Dauphin, which lies S.W. about 5 miles 
from Manzanillo point, and Cape Haiti which lies at the western extremity 
of the bay. 

Manzanillo bay is at the head of the bight on the eastern shore southward 
of Monte Christi, and lies between Manzanillo point and the southern shore; 
it is 8 miles wide. The land on all sides of the bay is low and bounded by 
mangroves, and on the east and south sides the shore is steep, having 20 
fathoms within three-quarters of a mile of it, and in the middle of the bay no 
bottom at 100 fathoms. When bound to Manzanillo bay or port Dauphin a 
vessel should give a good berth to the coast westward of it, and also to that 
northward of Manzanillo point. 

There is no known sunken danger in Manzanillo bay. On the east side 
of Manzanillo point, there is an excellent well-sheltered anchorage in from 
7 to 10 fathoms water, mud bottom, within half a mile of the shore. The 
river Tapion falls into the east side of the bay; the Terra-bassa into the 
south-east corner, and the Dajabon into the south side. Good water may be 
obtained from either, but it will be necessary to proceed 6 miles up the latter, 
in the dry season, before it is good for drinking. 

The Dajabon is the present north-west boundary between Haiti and thw 
Dominican Republic. 

Directions.—There is no difficulty in sailing into or out of the bay of 
Manzanillo; but the navigation from Granja point ought to be made over the 
bank of the Seven islands, and it is therefore very necessary to know the 
channel. Having passed near Granja point, steer to the westward until 
Yuna point to the S.W. of the river Santiago bears 8. by W., and then steer 
for it, until Monte Chico bears West, whence steer S.W. passing eastward of 
Tororu, and when it bears N.N.Js., change course to the southward to fetch 
the anchorage. Along the route pointed out 7 to 8 fathoms water will be 
found upon the bank on sandy clay ; and vessels may anchor on any part of 
it, especially to the S.W. of the Monte Chico and Tororu cays; and it may 
even be convenient to drop an anchor in case of night coming on, especially 
if not well acquainted with the locality. 

The edge of this bank is so steep, that from 12 to 20 fathoms the lead will 
soon drop into 100 fathoms; and the same may be remarked of Manzanillo 
bay, where from 7 fathoms the depth will increase to 100 in the short apace 
of 5cables. In this bay there are always fresh land-breezes, which greatly 
facilitate the communication between port Dauphin and Monte Christi; for 
those to whom the breeze is contrary, navigate at night by aid of the land- 
breeze. 


PORT DAUPHIN (or Port Dauphin Bay) is a land-locked basin, 
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the most secure in Haiti, and has sufficient depth for vessels of large draught, 
with excellent holding ground. The channel into the bay is about a mile. 
long, but so narrow and tortuous, that a sailing vessel will find great. 
difficulty in getting through it inwards, except when the wind is well to the 
northward of East; and, she can only quit it with a commanding land- 
breeze. The entrance, at 6 miles westward of Manzanillo point, is not more 
than 14 cables wide, but it increases within to half a mile. Both sides are 
fringed with a reef to a short distance, and the turnings are very sharp. 

Directions would be useless for entering this bay, as the eye can alone guide 
the vessel in mid-channel, which is all that is required. There is no room 
for working or weighing, should she be forced to anchor. The interior of 
the bay is 8 miles long, East and West, and a mile broad, and free from 
shoals except eastward of the town, which stands on the southern shore 
facing the entrance. Near the middle of the bay is a small islet named 
Boyau, which is foul to the distance of a cable on ite north-east side. The 
most convenient anchorage will be found in 21 fathoms water, between fort 
Dauphin, which is built at the north end of the town, and the islet. There 
is a good careening spot on the northern shore, a little eastward of the inner 
end of the channel. 

At about a mile westward of the entrance to the bay commences the great 
reef, which sweeps outwards towards cape Haiti, and protects the east side of 
that harbour. It is high water, full and change, in port Dauphin, at 7h. Om. ; 
springs rise 54 feet, neaps 34 feet. 

The coast from port Dauphin westward is bounded by a white bank aati 
reef, on the edge of which the depth is from 50 to 80 fathoms; between the 
reef and the coast is a channel 2 or 38 fathoms deep, which may be entered 
by various passes in the reef, known to the coasters and pilots only. 

Caracol Bay lies between Yaquezi and Caracol points 9 miles west of 
port Dauphin, and is 4 miles wide, but the water is too shallow for any other 
vessels than droghers. About 6 miles west of Caracol bay is the bay of 
Limonada, also frequented by small vessels, which take advantage of several 
cuts or passages through the reef which borders the shore. 

CAPE HAITI HARBOUR is no more than a bay formed at the West 
and South by the coast, and sheltered to the East and North by a part of the 
reef* which rises upon the white bank extending outward, at this place, more 
than 8 miles, and on which the sea generally breaks, leaving an entrance to 
the northward ; but in this direction the anchorage is well sheltered by a 
shoal in the centre and outer part of the harbour. The southern shore is 
low and swampy, and bounded by a sandy beach. At the east end of the 
beach stands the small village of Petite Anse, and about midway between the 
village and the western shore there is a small woody hillock. The river 


* A red buoy, surmounted by a staff and flag, moored on the edge of the reef, marke 
the eastern side of the entrance to thé harbour. It is undesirable to particularise the 
buoys more fully, as they are frequently altered in position or removed. 
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Haut de Cap empties itself into the south-west corner of the harbour, but the 
water is not sufficiently good for. drinking until 2 or 8 miles within the 
entrance. 

The town stands at this end of the harbour on a small plain three-quarters 
of a mile in extent, at the base of a lofty irregular range called Haut de Cap, 
which rises abruptly from the shore at Picolet point (the north-east extreme 
of the promontory of cape Haiti) and about a mile westward of the town it 
reaches the height of 2324 feet. There is a cathedral in the centre of the 
town; it isa large conspicuous square building of a yellow colour with a 
sloping dark roof. The population amounts to about 9000. 

Light.—A light is exhibited from a tower recently erected on Picolet 
point fort. It shows a revolviny white light, every 80 seconds, at 181 feet 
above the sea, visible 17 miles. 

A wooden pier, about a quarter of a mile long, extends in a 8.E.by E. } E. 
direction from close east of the custom-house (recognised by a house painted 
red standing next south of it); there is a depth of 21 feet at low-water springs 
at the outer extreme of this pier. 

Signal Station.—The look-out house, on a hill north of the town, is sur- 
mounted by three signal masts, and has the roof painted red and white. 

The following signals are made :— 

A signal on the middle mast indicates that a vessel is approaching from 
the northward. , 

A signal on the southern mast, that a vessel is approaching from the west- 
ward. 

A white flag denotes a sailing vessel. 

A blue flag, a steam vessel. 

A red flag, a Haytien steam vessel. 

A blue flag and pendant, a foreign vessel-of-war. 

A red flag and pendant, a Haytien vessel-of-war. 

About 1} cables north-west of Picolet point, and close to the shore, is a 
small bare black rock, which may be recognised from a distance of about 8 
miles, and a fort with white walls stands on the extremity of the point about 
50 or 60 feet above the level of the sea. 

Fort Joseph stands about half a mile to the southward of Picolet point, 
and is commanded by a hill 960 feet high, detached from the main range, 
and rendered conspicuous by a look-out house and signal staffs. There is 
another fort about a quarter of a mile from fort Joseph, and half a milé 
farther in are two forts close to the sea, which command the harbour. 

The land-wind blows all night, and after an interval of calm is succeeded 
at 10 or 11 a.m., by those from N.E. or E.N.E. Invariably off the coast 
the winds are from 8.E. or East, and at 10 or 11 a.m. they veer to the N.E. 
or North. Those from the North cause much sea in the harbour. 

Wood and good water may be obtained here ; the latter is supplied from a 
fountain, from which the casks in a boat can be filled. In August and Sep- 
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tember the fountain is sometimes dry ; water is then obtained 8 or 4 miles up 
the river. Provisions of all kinds are generally to be had, including vege- 
tables and plenty of fish. | 

Le Grand Mouton, a shoal which shelters the anchorage from the north 
and obstracts the passage in, is 4 cables long in a north and south direction 
and 2 cables broad. Its north end, on which the sea generally breaks, lies 
E. by 8. about a quarter of a mile from fort St Joseph, with a clear channel 
between, but being so far to leeward, is seldom used by sailing vessels. 
About a cable eastward of the south end is a small detached shallow head, 
bold-to ; outside which in 7 fathoms is a red buoy. | 

Le Petit Mouton, which generally breaks, lies 8.E. by E. 3} cables 
from Grand Mouton buoy, and near the edge of the eastern reefs. 

La Trompeuse is a small shoal, lying near the middle of the bay, South 
nearly half a mile from the above buoy, and East nearly three-quarters of a 
mile from the Tour d’Estaing ; it is generally buoyed. | 

Vessels going out from Manzanillo, or Port de la Liberté, to the cape, 
ought to steer to the northward, until they get point Picolet to the southward 
of W. +58., and then direct their course to the westward as convenient ; for 
they will be clear of the White bank off point Picolet ; but if bound eastward, 
they must run to the northward until Grange point bears to the southward of 
Teast, in order to go clear of the Seven Islands bank. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, in Cape Haiti harbour, at 6h. 
and the rise of tide is about 8 feet. . | 

Directions.—Ships from the eastward, bound to Cape Haiti, should always 
sight the Grange, and shape a course, clear of the dangers, to the cape, about 
which there is nothing remarkable unless near enough to distinguish the hum- 
mock of Picolet, and the rock of that name tothe northward of the hummock. 

Having recognised fort Picolet, steer for it on a 8.S.W. bearing and when 
cape Haiti (the extreme northern point of the promontory) bears West, the 
ship will be abreast the north end of the eastern reefs, and may alter course 
to pass through the channel between the reefs and Picolet point, observing 
‘that the navigable channel is only 4 cables across. 

When standing in towards Picolet point, three remarkable peaked hills of 
considerable elevation, and near each other, will be seen at a good distance 
‘inland, to the southward of the Haut du Cap, and a little open to the east- 
ward of it; and on one of them, called the Bishops Cap, are the extensive 
‘ruins of a large castle. This hill in one with the small woody hillock before 
mentioned, near the beach at the bottom of the bay, bearing 8. by W., will 
also lead in close to leeward of the reef. In approaching the Grand Mouton 
be careful not to shut in the barren rock, which lies north-west of point 
Picolet, with that point, until abreast the north end of the bank. Having 
passed a cable eastward of the south-east end of the Mouton, steer towards 
the watering jetty and anchor, taking care not to bring fort Picolet to the 
eastward of North. 

= . 8* 
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A sailing vessel will have to wait for the land-wind to carry her out. 

When nearing cape Haiti from the westward, keep an offing of a mile 
until point Picolet bears South, in order to avoid some questionable ground 
with from 8} to 4} fathoms, and probably less, for they have not been closely 
examined. | 

Port Francais.+—From Picolet point the coast trends West 5 miles to 
Honorat point, which is the north point of port Francais, whence a reef ex- 
tends out a cable to the north and west, having at its extremity 8 fathoms 
water. The anchorage of port Francais is in a small bay of about 4 cables 
in extent between the points, and has good shelter from the breezes. To 
enter, run along the edge of the reef of point Honorat, and having gone 
about 2 cables to the 8.8.E., anchor in 8 or 10 fathoms, clayey sand, about 
14 cables from the shore, with the fort bearing about E.S.E. 

ACUL BAY.—From the south point of port Francais, a reef extends as. 
far as the entrance of the bay of Acul, without leaving any pass ; but the 
entrance of that bay is so broken as to form two passages, exclusive of the 
principal channel, which is on the western side, between the extremities of 
the reefs and the shore. Point Trois Maries forms the N.E. point of the har- 
bour; and nearly a mile northward of this point, is a small, low, wooded cay 
named Rat islet, and another named Sandy island, which terminates the 
reefs extending from port Francais. Of the entrances, the first is between Rat. 
islet and Sandy islet, situated on the reefs already described, and which shut. 
in the entrance to the N. and N.E. ; this is named the East channel. The 
second or Middle channel is also between the same islets, but to the westward 
of some reefs that lie to the north of Rat islet. The third or west is named 
the Limbé channel. 

Directions.—The West or Limbé channel is the best and widest, and vessels. 
may work in it, if necessary. To enter by this channel, it is necessary to run 
outside all the shoals and banks, until point Icague bears South, then steer 
towards it ; and on approaching, breakers will be seen on a reef of considerable. 
extent, named Coquevielle, on the edge of which there are 5 fathoms water. 
Having recognised this reef, pass in mid-channel between it and point Icague 
in 10 or 15 fathoms water, on about a 8.E. 4 E. course, and pass about 8 or 
4 cables from Grand Boucand point; then anchor to the west of Trois. 
Maries point. 

To enter the bay Acul, do not approach Trois Maries point within 8 cables, 
because it is foul and shallow ; and when within it, steer towards Morne 
Rouge (Red Hummock) on the east side, which must be passed close-to, im 
order to avoid a shoal which lies immediately off Belie point. Having passed 
Morne Rouge point, anchor in Lombard cove, in 7 fathoms water, about a 
cable from the shore. In the route above mentioned, the depths are from 
10 to 15 fathoms water, on clay. Between Trois Maries point and that of 


* Caution.— The clearing marks for this port are of very little use to a stranger as they 
are not recognisable until well into the port ; a pilot is therefore very necessary. 
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Morne Rouge, in a line with them, and about half a mile from the former, 
there is a shoal of small extent, which will be avoided by following the above 
directions. | 

Chouchou Bay.—Next to point Limbé follows that of Marigot which 
bas a round islet, lying rather farther out than that of Limbé. It is very 
useful to make this islet, in order to shape a course for Chouchon bay, which 
lies 2 miles to the westward of it. In this bay there is good ground, with a 
depth of 6 or 7 fathoms, and its entrance is about half a mile in breadth. 
To enter it is necessary to pass very near to the east point, which has 6 
fathoms close to it, and as soon as it has been passed, anchor, for imme- 
diately under the point the breeze falls to a calm, this happens even when 
the wind is very fresh without the bay. To the west of this bay, there is a 
smaller one, named Rio Salado, or Salt River bay,which has little depth, and 
fit for small craft only. ; 

Fond La Grange Bay lies 4 miles westward from Chouchou bay. Its 
west point, named Palmiste, is distingnished by a chain of reefs, extending 
nearly 8 miles to the westward, almost to cape Rouge. The bay of Fond la 
Grange is good, and throughout there is not less than 6 fathoms, at less than 
a cable from the shore. To enter, keep close to the east point, and anchor 
about the middle of the bay, on clayey sand. The coast between point 
Palmiste and cape Rouge is fringed with reefs which extend 1} miles off 
shore. 

Port Paix.—About 8 miles from cape Rouge is port Paix, a small bay 
half a mile wide, and a quarter of a mile deep, affording anchorage protected by 
the island of Tortuga. The town stands on the eastern shore; the land be- 
hind is lofty, with a small, but remarkable, sugar-loaf hummock sloping to the 
westward. From Perez point, the shore is skirted by a reef, to the distance 
of 8 cables, with 12 fathoms on its edge. In entering port Paix, bring the 
village to bear 8.E., and keep in mid-channel, anchoring directly the depth 
is less than 20 fathoms ; this will be at about 2 cables from the village, and 
@ little northward of it. The holding ground is excellent, and the vessel will 
shoot in to about 12 fathoms, mud and sand. 

TORTUGA ISLAND.—Nearly north from cape Rouge is the east end 
of Tortuga island, which extends nearly east and west about 22 miles. It is 
of moderate height, and all the north side is steep-to. The south side 
is almost everywhere bordered with shoals surrounded by reefs. The only 
good anchorage fit for ships of 14 or 16 feet draught, is that of Tierra Bajd 
road, within the reef, about 5 miles from the east point. The passage though 
marrow is of easy access. To enter the road steer for the village on a N.W. 
bearing, which, with the assistance of the eye, will lead through the narrow 
passage between the reefs, which break on either side, and anchor with the 
village on the above bearing, in about 6 fathoms, sandy bottom. Large 
ships may anchor outside the reef, upon white ground, at about a mile to 
leeward of Basse Terre. 
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' The channel between Tortuga and Haiti is 44 miles wide, and safe in the 
daytime ; ships may work up through it, which, when the current rans up, is 
of great advantage to those bound to windward of the island; as the wind 
and current are most favourable near the shore, stand as close as possible. 
Vessels may stand within a mile, as all the dangers are visible. From port 
Paix to Moustique bay, the course is nearly W.S.W.10 miles. The coast 
between is steep-to. 

' Moustique Bay is small, about 4 cables across. It has an islet off the 
western point, within which to the south-east, three-quarters of a cable, is a 
rock. The best anchorage is about the middle of the bay, in 12 or 15 
fathoms. 

_ Port a 1’Ecu is about 5 miles westward of Moustique, the shore between 
being high and steep. It is a better anchorage than Moustique bay, but the 
entrance is narrowed by a reef off the east point. To enter give the shoal off 
the east point a wide berth, and haul into the bay; anchor in from 8 to 10 
fathoms oozy bottom, with the house bearing S.S.W. 

Jean Rabel.—From port 4 ]’Ecu the coast trends westerly about 8 miles, 
to the anchorage of Jean Rabel, which is good, safe, and of easy access. 
Large ships anchor in 15 fathoms, about 2 cables from the eastern breakers, 
taking care not to shut in the two points which are on the east coast. The 
ground holds well, and the only winds to fear ure from North to N.W. 

From Jean Rabel the coast trends about W.S.W. as faras the peninsula 
of St. Nicolas a distance of 18 miles; the shore between being rocky, and 
without shelter. At all times the currents here are very perceptible near 
the shore, and generally set towards it: at 6 miles off they are less so, and 
generally set north-eastward, but on approaching the peninsula, they become 
much stronger, and commonly set northward, 

ST. NICOLAS MOLE.—The bay or Mole of St. Nicolas has been 
so named from a long piece of table land, forming a peninsula, which extends 
from the inner harbour, and forms the north side of the bay. The harbour 
is capacious, being about 14 miles broad, between the entrance points, but it 
narrows towards the town of La Mole situated at the head of the bay. 

When seen from the offing the mountains at the back of La Mole present 
a burnt brownish appearance ; a conspicuous church stands a little south- 
ward of fort St. George. 

From the ‘sandy point on which the town is situated, the bay is half a mile 
across, thence the shores on either side turn rather suddenly to the N.N.E. 
for 13 miles, narrowing at the inner part from 8 to 2 cables, which forms the 
inner port. Here vessels of large draught may lie up. It is, however, 
close and confined, and in the hurricane or rainy season would probably be 
found unhealthy. 

The watering place is at a little stream which runs through the town, and 
enters the sea inside the sandy point. Fresh stock has to be procured from 
the interior. 
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'’ Directions.—In ‘sailing in stand quite close to either shore, but it is 
advisable to allow, on the south side, more room for tacking, because there 
is no anchoring ground ; but there is one on the north side, though very 
near the shore. And it is necessary also to be prepared for the puffs or 
baffling squalls, which come down from the land, sometimes with some 
violence. 

When it blows hard, working up to the anchorage is attended with some 
difficulty ; and if not quick at anchoring, the vessel will soon drive off from 
6 to 80 or 85 fathoms. The most convenient temporary anchorage will be 
found in from 7 to 10 fathoms water, at about 2 cables from the northern 
shore, with fort St. George, which stands in front of the town, bearing 
8.8.E., and the magazine to the north-east of the town E.3 5. The sound- 
ings are extemely irregular and foul, and a vessel will not be on the bank 
until fort St. George bears S.E. by E. 

If wishing to proceed farther in, it is only necessary to keep the town 
shore aboard, and a good berth will be found with fort St. George S.W.; 
and a guard-house close to the east side of the town 8.3 E. If intending to 
enter the carenage, it will be better to wait until the breeze lulls and then 
warp in; in the winter this will not occur until about 8 p.m. The land- 
breeze comes on moderately at 8.E., continues until 6 in the morning, then 
dies away, and it remains calm till 8. 

- Shoal.—A shoal with 4 fathoms on the outer edge, decreasing to the shore, 
extends about 800 yards to the westward from the south-west end of fort St. 
George. 

Currents.—It has been already observed that the current sets northward 
round cape St. Nicolas, and afterwards, at the distance of 6 miles from the 
coast, changes to a north-easterly direction. Ships working to windward 
from cape St. Nicolas, ought not to approach nearer the shore than 6 
miles, until having passed Jean Rabel point ; then, if intending to work 
through Tortuga channel, they may stand in to a discretionary distance, and 
attend to the directions already given for the channel; but, if obliged to 
' work outside to the northward of Tortuga, they should give the N.E. part of 
that island a good berth; and after getting to windward of the east end of 
the island, if the weather be clear, cape Haiti may be perceived. 

. The WESTERN COAST.—The coast from St. Nicolas Mole trends 
round to the southward about 44 miles to Cap & Foux (Fool’s cape), and 
then S.S.E. about 7 miles, to point Pearl. Cap & Foux is easily known by 
a small rock lying close to its foot. The shore is steep and without shelter, 
and there is generally a calm here in the season of the Norths when the 
breezes are strong in the channel under this land. The current inshore sets 
to the northward, and at 6 miles off to the West and W.S.W. 

From Pearl point the coast rounds to the south-east, for about 10 miles 
to the Platform, a point easily distinguished, as well by its flat form and 
chalky cliff, as by its being the southernmost point of that part of the island. 
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The anchorage is before a small sandy cove, atthe bottom of which are come 
houses. Vessels anchor near the shore in 8 or 10 fathoms, on weedy bottom, 
with the southernmost point bearing about E. by 8. The bank is very steep, 
and in a greater depth than 9 fathoms, the bottom is rocky ; but the nearer 
the shore, the clearer the bottom.. While riding here vessels will be pro- 
tected from northerly winds. 

From platform Point to Pierre head, on the north side of the entrance of 
Gonaives bay, the bearing and distance are about E. by 8. 85 miles. The 
point is rather high and steep, and the coast between forme an indentation to 
the northward, forming port Piment, whence the coast trends gradually more 
to the southward as far as Pierre head, a lofty rocky point, overlooked by a 
mountain of the same name. All this coast is safe and bold, and may be 
approached very near, excepting off Pierre head, where there is a patch with 
23 fathoms, one-third mile off in a 8.S.W. } W. direction, whilst nearly a 
mile 8S. 3 W. from the head is another with 8} fathoms. There is anchorage, 
at Henne bay, and at port Piment, but it ought to be used only in case of 
necessity. During the hurricane months, there are gales of wind almost 
every night, coming from S.E. Vessels should keep 8 or 9 miles off this 
part of the coast, so that they may, with any wind, keep to the west- 
ward. 

GONAIVES BAY is a good anchorage, and the entrance is easy to take. 
Point Verreur, the south point of entrance, is low and covered with bushes; 
it is the north end of a low peninsula, which forms the west side of the inner 
harbour. The entrance is difficult to be made out from the offing. The land 
north of the bay is high, whilst that on the south is a low level plain extending 
as far as the river Artibonite, a distance of 14 miles. The town stands on 
the eastern shore, in front of the entrance. 

Although open to the westward, it is a safe and good auchorage, especially 
for vessels of light draught,. which can proceed into Hospital bay or the 
inner harbour on the South, where they will lie land-locked in 84 fathoms 
water. The entrance, between Verreur point on the South and the nearest 
part of the northern shore, is nearly a mile across, and the only danger of — 
importance is a shallow ledge, which extends northward about 2 cables from 
Verreur point, and which can be avoided by the eye in clear weather. 

Directions.—Having passed Pierre head about 14 or 2 miles off, steer in 
mid-channel between Verreur point, which is low, and the northern shore. 
A good berth for large vessels is in about 7 fathoms with fort Castries North, 
and the centre of Gonaives town E. by N. Small vessels may go farther in. 
It is high water, fall and ae in Gonaives bay, at 8h., but the rise of 
tide is only a foot. 

From point Verreur, the coast runs South, a little ease: about 18 
miles to cape St. Mark. The sand bank, with half-to 2} fathoms water on 
it, which projects 2 cables northward of Verreur point, skirts the western 
shore of the peninsula at the distance of half a mile, and thence southward 
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as far as Halle point, the south extreme of Tortuga bay, where it extends 
off upwards of 2 miles. 

At 14 miles N. by W. } W., from Halle point there are two or three 
dangerous heads of coral, with 1} to 23 fathoms water on them : these 
heads are off Tortuga bay in the vicinity of the bank, and near them are 10 
and 12 fathoms water. 

About 14 miies southward of Gonaives is Artibonite river. | 

In sailing from Gonaives along shore, keep the lead going; and as Arti- 
bonite river is approached, the water shoals to about 4 fathoms, and then 
deepens again to 7 and 8 fathoms. The coast line, generally, is low and 
bushy ; and from hence large quantities of salt are obtained. At the back 
of the Jow line of coast is high land. A little past Artibonite river, the coast 
bends to the westward, forming a point, named point Diable (Devil’s point), 
which is the north point of the bay of St. Mark. This point is very remark- 
able, being at the termination of the low bushy land, and from the northward 
makes like a low flat island ; its steep rocky cliff is about 50 feet high, and 
bears from St. Mark’s point, the south point of the bay, N.3 E. about 10 miles. 

All along the coast small vessels may anchor, but if desirous of doing so 
off Artibonite river, the mark is, a few small houses by the water side to the 
northward of its entrance bearing E.S.E. 2 miles distant, and the mouth of 
the river S.E., where vessels can ride in from 7 to 20 fathoms on a bank. 
Within this bank the water is very deep, and there are from 50 to 90 fathoms 
at less than half a mile from shore ; from that depth the soundings suddenly 
decrease to 6 or 5 fathoms. Artibonite river is dry at low water, and, there- 
fore, is not a place of great note ; it has no town. 

ST. MARK BAY.—This bay lies between Devil’s point and cape St. 
Mark, and extends inwards about 3 miles, with deep water. The north shore 
is, however, skirted by a reef at nearly that distance from Devil’s point, as 
far as the river Guespes, three-quarters of a mile north of the town; and the 
south side in places is also egually foul. Cape St. Mark is high, and of & 
round form ; the mount which forms it is a mile back from the sea side, and 
may be seen at a great distance. | 

A shoal extends about a cable from St. Mark point. Morne & Vigie, 
situated eastward of the town of St. Mark, is a conspicuous flat-topped hill ; 
when bearing East this leads to the anchorage. 

Anchorage.—The usual anchorage in St. Mark bay is in 15 fathoms, at 
about 14 or 2 cables from the shore, south of the town and north of the 
cemetery, which is whitewashed. Vessels moor with hawsers secured to 
anchors buried on the beach. 

From St. Mark point the low and bushy coast, forming a curve about a 
mile deep, trends in a 8.E. direetion 8 miles to Montrou point; thence for 
18 miles further to the village of Arcahais. It is steep-to all the way to the 
bank north-east of the Arcadins, and there are no soundings at a cable from 
the beach. The land at the back is mountainous. 
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The coast from St. Mark to Port-au-Prince is generally clean and bold, 
and may be run along at the distance of a mile, in 10, 15, and 20 fathoms 
water. 

Arcadin Islets.—About half way between St. Mark’s point and Port-au- 
Prince and a little less than 8 miles W.S.W. from a low point on the coast, 
are three small islets, named the Arcadins, separated by channels about half 
a mile in breadth. There are 6 and 5 fathoms water near them on every 
side, except on their western side, where there is a 8-fathom shoal lying 6 
cables W.N.W. from the southern Arcadin. In the channel between them 
and the coast the depths vary from 7 to 20 fathoms ; but at the distance of 
8 miles East from the southern islet and 2 miles off shore, is a shallow bank, 
known as Arcadin reefs, with only 2 fathoms water. 

The Arcadin islets are low and bushy, and may be approached by the lead 
on all sides. The bottom near them is hard and corally, but near the main 
soft mud seems to prevail, with very irregular soundings of 20 to 6 fathoms. 
At about a cable N.N.W. from the northernmost of the cays is a coral bank 
of little water. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited from a circular iron tower painted 
white, erected on the north-west extreme of the centre of the Arcadin islets ; 
it is 86 feet above high water and visible 9 miles. The light is obscured by 
trees on the 8.W. Arcadin islet between the bearings (from seaward) of 
N. + W. and N. 3 E. Its approximate position is lat. 18° 47’ 80” N., long. 
72° 88’ 20" W. 

The best anchorage will be found in 11 or 12 fathoms water, with the 
smallest islet bearing S.W. by W. distant about a mile. Vessels bound to 
Port-au-Prince would find this a good place to anchor for the night, if near it. 
at sunset, with a wind. The bank extends N.W. by W. from the ielets, 
about a mile, and has 7 to 9 fathoms on it, with 14 about the same distance 
to the southward of the southern islet. There are 10 fathoms with the 
northern cay bearing 8. by W. 3 W. halfa mile; this cay is 8} miles 8.E. 
by 8. from the low bushy point on the main. No ground is found till these 
islets bear South, on the north shore, and then 15 fathoms, hard sand. 

The village of Arcahais, south-east of Vases point, is about 8} miles east- 
ward of the Arcadins, and off it there is anchorage in 15 fathoms at half a 
mile from shore, with the village bearing N.W. by W. At 5 miles to the 
south-east of Arcahais is the village of Boucassin ; south of it, at a quarter 
of a mile from the beach, there are 8 fathoms water. There is a small islet 
named Carnero or Sheep cay, lying E.8.E of Boucassin, but so close to the 
shore as not to be easily recognised ; it is bold and wooded, but no passage 
between it and the land. About 6 miles to the southward of this island is 
the roadstead of Foso. To the westward of this roadstead, and as far as the 
meridian of point Lamentin, is a cluster of islets, of which the easternmost is 
distant about 2 miles from Foso roadstead, and the southernmost 8 miles 
from point Lamentin. Besides these, there are two others, which lie nearly 
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in the direction of-the two points of the bay, distant 4 miles from Foso road- 
stead, and 2 miles from point Lamentin. 

GONAVE ISLAND is about 84 miles in length, E.8.E. and W.S.W., 
and 9 miles broad. When seen from the N.W. two remarkable hills present 
themselves, and the highest, known as the Table from its flat summit, rises 
towards the south-east ond of the island to the height of 2500 feet. The west 
coast is a low iron-bound shore, bold and steep-to, having 15 to 18 fathoms 
water at a cable off. 
~ Gonave is connected with Haiti by a bank of very irregular soundings, 
varying from 2 to 10 fathoms, coral rock, sand, and mud. The northern 
side of the island forms with the opposite shore the channel of St. Mark, 
which at its narrowest part (between point Galet, its north-east extreme, 
and point Montron, of Haiti) is 8 miles wide ; and it is about the same dis- 
tance across to the Arcadins. Point Galet (its N.E. point) is low, and bor- 
dered with a reef ranning out 14 miles from it, and extending along shore 
to the southward, at the same distance from the land. 

' Anchorage may be taken anywhere ; but the best places are Piron cove, 
Constantine hole, and Galet cove. 

The eastern point is high and steep, and has no shoals off it, but the 
white grounds off the Little Gonave, near the S.E. point of the great island, 
are very dangerous. The shoals extend from the 8.K. point of Gonave 
within three-quarters of a mile of Little Gonave, but not much to the north- 
ward of the east point of it; they project 8 miles or more to the eastward, 
and have two small cays above water on them. South-east of the Little 
Gonave is another shoal, distant from the former about half a mile; there are 
on it from 6 to 11 fathoms. A large vessel ought not to go within 4 miles 
‘of Little Gonave. 

The currents about here run very strong and irregular; but generally to 
the N.N.E. and between the two Gonaves. 

‘ The western part of the island may be approached to a moderate distance ; 
but from the 8.W. point to point Retours are several small detached reefs 
almost even with the water. The only place where a large ship can anchor 
is to the N.W. of point Fatasque, in a bay named Parc (Park); but as 
several detached reefs lie about here, its entrance is dangerous. 

' PORT-AU-PRINCE.—The bay of this name lies between the low and 
wooded Cul-de-Sac point on the north, and Lamentin poiut on the west; the 
former being N.E. about 5} miles from the latter. The city,— which is the 
capital of Haiti, or the western division of the islard,—stands at the bottom 
of the deep bight, on the northern declivity of a fork of the great mountain 
ridge, which runs through this end of the island from East to West ; its 
population is between 20,000 and 25,000. The exports are mahogany, 
logwood, cocoa, tobacco, ginger, and coffee. 

- The city is protected on the east by fort Alexander, on a hill 870 feet high, 
and is a remarkable object, with a signal staff and yard. —At the north end 
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of the city is the Inner harbour, small secure basin, with a depth of 4 fathoms, 
and capable of containing a few vessels moored head and stern. On its 
northern side is a small cay named Fort islet. 

Shoal.—A sand bank, with a least depth of 8 fathoms, extends half a eable 
westward of Fort island; its southern edge lying W. } 8. from the fort, with 
a depth of 8 fathoms close to the edge. There is a depth of about 5 fathoms 
ten yards southward of the fort. 

Coal.—A large supply of coalis kept in store. Vessels are usually coaled by 

means of lighters, containing 16 tons each, at the rate of about 100 tons per 
day. 
_ The easterly breeze generally commences at day-break, and after 12 hours 
changes to the westward. This change takes place at 1 or 2 p.M,, and is 
often accompanied by a heavy squall. From April to May, and often until 
the autumn, it rains between 6 and 9 p.m., which generally comes from the 
eastward. The land-wind in this vicinity varies with the direction of the 
coast. | 

Lights.—A revoling red light, every half minute, is exhibited at Lamentin 
point, south shore of the bay; it is 97 feet above high water and visible 
about 12 miles. Approximate position, lat. 18° 83’ 20” N., long. 72° 24’ 
50” W. Particulars uncertain. 

On Fort islet is a fixed green light shown from a circular white tower. 

The light is visible about 11 miles. 
_ In the bottom of the bay-of Port-au-Prince the coast is very foul, and has a 
group of islets lying off it, within which is the inner anchorage, to enter 
which a pilot is indispensable; but without these is the anchorage named 
the Great road, which may be entered without a pilot. As any written 
description of Pelican cays, and other shoals which protect the anchorage 
from the northward, would only tend to confuse the seaman, he is referred to 
the plan of the bay, where he will see their relative positions at a glance. 

Directions.—If bound to Port-au-Prince from the N.W., after having seen 
St. Mark’s point, shape a course either to pass between the Arcadins and the 
coast or between them and theisland Gonave. The firstroute seems preferable; 
not only because the foul grounds on the S.E. side of Gonave will be avoided 
but as the wind in the channel is generally from the N.E., the nearer vessels 
pass to the shore of Haiti, the more free will be the approach to the anchorage. 
Again, almost every afternoon in the rainy season there are tornadoes in the 


channel which compel vessels to lie-to, and to shift on different tacks, that 


they may not fall upon the reefs of Gonave. Ifthe approach of a gale can 
be foreseen, it will be best to seek an anchorage near the Arcadin islets. 
Having passed the Arcadin islets steer so as to pass clear of the 8-fathom 
bank already alluded to as lying 2 miles from the main shore, but at night it 
would be more prudent to take the broader channel between the islets and 
Gonave island. The channel for large vessels into the outer roads and har- 
bour of Port-au-Prince lies between the south-west end of the shoals just 
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described and the main. The soundings throughout are very irregular, 
varying from 20 to 4 fathoms; the ground in many parts foul, and the 
southern shore is skirted by a rocky ledge to the distance of 13 cables. The 
sea-breeze in the outside channel during day time generally blows from the 
W.N.W., and is, therefore, a fair wind. When fort Alexander comes open 
to the southward of Fort islet, E. by 8. 4 8., a vessel will be to the south- 
ward of the Pelican reefs, and may haul up into the outer roads. 

The best anchorage in the roads will be found with fort Alexander EK. } 
S.; and Fort islet E. by N. distant three-quarters of a mile, in 12 fathoms 
water, mud and sand; but be careful not to anchor on rocky bottom. In 
the centre of the roads there is a small coral patch with 4 fathoms water on 
it, lying with Fort islet about E. by N. } N.; Lamentin point just open of 
Tor point, will place a vessel close to the southward of it. The shallow 
patches may be seen in clear weather. 

In leaving this anchorage, if bound to the northward, it will be better to 
weigh about midnight with the land-wind, which will most probably take a 
vessel up to the Arcadins by daylight, and through the St. Mark channel 
before the sea-breeze sets in, which is generally between 10 a.m. and noon. 

Tides.—It is high water, fall and change, at Port-au-Prince at 8h. ; with 
an average rise of a foot. 

Petit Goave.—On leaviny Port-au-Prince, and being bound to Petit 
Goave, vessels may run along the south coast at the distance of one or two. 
miles, as far as point Leogane ; and when past the latter, they must steer 
for the Tapion, or hummock of Petit Goave, and run into the bay, taking 
care to pass through the deep though narrow passage between Anglaise or 
Poules islet and the town, or haul over to the west side of the bay to avoid a 
rocky shoal with 2 fathoms or less water upon it, which extends half a mile. 
westward from the islet. There is also a small, but well sheltered bight on 
the western shore, with from 8 to 7 fathoms water. 

MIRAGOANE BAY lies about 12 miles westward of Petit Goave, and 
nearly midway between, there is a remarkable clear spot on the side of a 
‘mountain which rises from the shore to about 2000 feet high, and at its base are- 
some remarkable white cliffs. The bay is about 3} miles wide at its entrance- 
and 1} miles deep and protected on the north by a reef (on which is a cay), 
in places almost dry, which stretches right across the bay from its western 
extremity, leaving a deep passage about a mile wide between the east end of 
the end of the reef which has 33 and 4 fatboms water on it and the shore. 
The water is deep close to the shore, so that vessels of heavy draught can lie 
in 7 fathoms and run a stage to the shore. The town is visible many miles. 
The services of a pilot are necessary. 

A spring of excellent water will be found in the cove at 1} miles eastward of 
Miragoane. : 

From this place the coast runs West as far as Rochelois village, which is- 
situated at the foot of alarge hummock. 
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About 4} miles W.S.W. from Rochelois village is the village of Petite 
Riviére. Hereabout the edge of the bank of soundings is close to the shore, 
and the water continues deep to the westward as far as the entrance of 
Baradére bay. A little to the westward of Petite Riviére is a remarkable 
sand cliff on the coast, and 14 miles further westward is the river. A range 
of black perpendicular cliffs, 20 feet high, then follows, for an extent of about 
9 miles. The village of Anse 4 Veau is seen soon after passing the eastern 
extremity of the black cliffs, and about 9 miles to the westward of it is 
another small village, named Petit Trou. 

Rochelois Reef.—About 10 miles N. 4 E. from the village of Rochelois 
is the centre of this extensive reef, having part of it above water. This reef 
lies in the channel which separates the south coast of Gonave from that of Haiti. 
It is about 5 miles in length east and west, and 8 miles broad. Near the 
centre of the bank are three or four small low rocks always uncovered or 8 feet 
above water, known as the Pirogues,* whilst others barely uncover at low 
tide: at halfa mile N.N.W. of the former there is a small patch with about 
2 fathoms water on it, and another of the same depth at 8 cables to the 
N.W. The soundings on other parts of the bauk are very irregular, varying 
from 4 to 10 fathoms, with sand between the rocky heads, and the bank is 
steep-to. The central part lies nearly 8.8.E. from the west end of Gonave, 
and on the meridian of a remarkable isolated mountain, 2000 feet high, 
rising 9 miles westward of Miragoane, and 8 miles from the shore. Its 
northern edge is 9 miles from the nearest part of the island, and its southern 
edge about 6 miles from the shore of Haiti. 

Large ships should avoid a near approach to this shoal; there is more room 
for tacking on the north side of it, than on the south side; vessels must not 
approach Gonave nearer than a mile, if they pass northward of it; whereas, 
in passing to the southward, vessels may range along the Haitien coast 
which is clear. 

BARADERE BAY.—Baradére bay lies westward 15 miles from the village 
of Rochelois, and is formed towards the south by Picolet point, and to the 
N.W. by the eastern extremity of the Bec du Marsouin (Porpoise Snont) ; 
which points bear from each other nearly N.W. and 8.E. about 44 miles. 
Near the east side of the bay there is an island with several islets, from 
which extend a reef and shallow that almost join the western coast, leaving 
a channel of only 5 or 6 cables in breadth. To sail into this. bay, keep one- 
third nearer to the Porpoise Snout than to the other side, and run along 
until you get in from 10 to 8 fathoms, where you may anchor. There isa 
great depth of water in the middle of the bay, but there are several weedy 
shoals which are dangerous. The services of a pilot are requisite. 

The Caymites.—The north part of Great Caymite island lies nearly W. 
N.W. 12 miles from the peninsula of Marsouin. It is a high island (500 


* A rock with only 6 feet water over it has been reported to lie 2 miles South of the 
Pirogues, just within the southern edge of Rochelois bank. 
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feet), of about 5 miles in extent, and has a reef running off it, commencing one 
mile from the N.W. point which bends round to the westward a distance of 
54 miles, and encircles Little Caymite. On the reef there are numerous 
small cays. Between the reef and the north-western part of Great Caymite 
there is a narrow channel of 8 to 4 fathoms; but within the bay, between 
the island and the shore, there is little sbelter for vessels drawing more than 
10 feet. At the back of Caymite bay is a lofty mountain 2000 feet high. 

Jeremie.—From Caymites bay to the village of Jeremie the distance is 
about 18 miles. Under point Jeremie is the village, the anchorage off which 
is small, and not suitable for large vessels ; small vessels may anchor within 
the reef, but no ship, whose draught exceeds 12 or 18 feet, should ever anchor 
here except in case of necessity, there being no shelter for such. It must 
be avoided during the prevalence of northerly winds. A dangerous reef, 
which breaks in northerly winds, extends about 2 cables eastward of Jeremie 
point and thence lines the coast to the westward. 

From Salt River point, or cape Rose, the coast runs ina W.S.W. direction 
about 18 miles to cape Dame Marie, and is bold to within three-quarters of a 
mile, although affording no shelter, excepting in a small cove named Anse & 
Clere (Clerk’s bay) distant 33 miles from Salt river. This cove is so small 
that it can only serve for very small vessels ; it is easily discovered by sailing 
along shore. To the westward of Anse & Clerc is another small cove but 
very confined. 

CAPE DAME MARIE, the north-western extremity of Haiti, lies in 
Jat. 18° 87’ 10” N., long. 74° 27’ W. About 24 miles north-easterly from 
the cape, and before rounding it, there is a point of land named Seringne, 
where commences a bank which lines the coast to the south-westward, having 
from 9 to 20 fathoms, weedy bottom, but which is steep-to on its outer edge. 
The bank appears to extend 9 miles to the westward between capes Dame 
Marie and Irois. 

Immediately under cape Dame Marie is the bay, to enter which keep about 
half a mile off, but not less, in order to avoid a reef which runs off 14 cables 
from the point westward. Continue to keep the same distance, until past 
the cape to the southward of cape Dame Marie, named False cape, which is 
_also foul; then haul to the wind, and steer S.E., keeping the lead going, 
and anchor W.N.W. of a large white hummock, in about 5 fathoms. There 
_is anchorage all over this bay ; at a mile from the shore there are from 4 to 
6 fathoms, and at 2 miles, from 6 to 10 fathoms. Here vessels are sheltered 
-from the winds between the North and South, passing by the East; not- 
withstanding which, ships that lie in 8 or 10 fathoms will feel the swell 
when there is a fresh breeze without. From cape Dame Marie the coast 
runs 8. by W. + W. 16 miles to cape Irois (Irish point), and contains in 
that distance several bays and coves where vessels may anchor. 

Cape Iros is lowand rocky, with aremarkable hummock near its extremity, 
which at a distance, appears like an island. About midway between cape 
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Dame Marie and cape Irois is Bourg point, off which is a cluster of rocks 
named the Baleines (Whales). 

WHALE ROCKS.—These rocks, which lie close to the northward of 
Bourg point, form a small cluster rising just above the surface, from a white 
bank of 4 fathoms, about a cable in extent; they bear 8. by W. 4 W. 7+ 
miles from cape Dame-Marie, and lie half a mile from the shore, with a clear 
5}-fathom channel between; about a cable outside them the soundings are 
11, 10, and 7 fathoms, hard bottom, probably coral. The sea always breaks 
on them. There is anchorage in 6 or 7 fathoms water at half a mile south- 
ward of Whale rocks. 

Off the coast between cape Dame Marie and cape Tiburon, there are 
soundings of 26 to 10 fathoms, sandy bottom, which, in the vicinity of cape 
Trois, extends off about 8 miles. Near cape Dame Marie the prevailing 
winds by day are from N.N.E., and by night more easterly. 

A little to the southward of the Whale rocks, is the small islet of Pierre 
Joseph, under which is anchorage. 

Immediately under cape Irois is the bay, to enter which vessels may pass 
very close to the land on the north side of the bay, there being from 18 to 9 
fathoms close to the shore. The anchorage is to the N.W. of a black rock, 
a little distance south-westward of the town, in from 9 to 10 fathoms water, 
shelly ground. Vessels may anchor likewise to the southward of the rocky 
islet N.N.W. of a small hammock, towards the middle of the bay, in 8 or 9 
fathoms, sand and mud. This bay is exposed to southerly winds, which 
always send in a great sea; and the landing-place is consequently a bad one. 
It is situated in the eddy of the currents, which set to the northward on the 
west side, and to the 8.E. on the east coast ; besides which the sea in the 
offing is alternately violently agitated by the N.E. and E. winds, which pre- 
vail on the west coast, and by the S.E. winds which blow on the south coast. 

Trois bay is terminated to the southward by cape Carcase, which, with 
False cape, forms & large round point, terminating in cape Tiburon. 

CAPE TIBURON is formed by the three capes, Carcase, False, and 
the true point of Tiburon, and may be easily known by its lofty, massive pro- 
‘montory, rising abruptly from the sea to 700 feet, and thence gradually as- 
cending to the rounded summit of Tiburon mountain 2850 feet high. This 
' mountain forms the western extremity of the extensive range known as La Hotte. 

No ground can be obtained with 50 fathoms, at 2 cables from the coast, 
between cape Carcase, and to very near cape Tiburon; but off the latter, at 
that distance, there are from 24 to 80 fathoms, but a little farther out, no bottom. 


SOUTH COAST. 
PALMILLA POINT TO CAPE TIBURON. 


_ On the south coast of Haiti there are many small bays and rivers affording 
.good anchorage for small vessels. The coast has not been surveyed ; and 
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the following description must, therefore, be considered somewhat si Saad 
No vessel shoald enter a port without a pilot. 

The south coast, between Saona and Beata islands, is little known; it is 
bordered all along by a narrow bank, and the anchorages are generally 
dangerons, especially during the winter months when the wind inclines to the 
southward. Between Beata point (inside Beata island) and cape Tiburon 
the shore is bordered by a narrow bank of soundings. This bank is inter- 
rupted for a space of about 20 miles between the bay of Grand Calebassi¢re 
and the port of Jaquemel. In this space there is no bottom with upwards of 
90 fathoms, at from 1 to 2 cables from the shore. Between Aquin and Sale 
Trou eastward of it, the bank extends off from half to one mile; but from 
the latter place, as far as cape False, it varies from 1 to 8 miles from the 
land, which is the case in front of the bays of Pedernales. 

Along the south coast of Haiti between Cayes and cape False, which forms 
a large indentation, the current near the land rans to the eastward and often 
sufficiently strong to assist a vessel to windward ; but southward of Beata 
point it rans westward with great rapidity. Near the land between Beata 
point and the island of Saona, and in the vicinity of the gulf of Ocoa, the 
current also sets eastward. All this latter part of the coast is imperfectly 
known, and prudence is necessary in approaching the land, as near it, strong 
variable winds are experienced, and almost always a heavy sea. 

Boco de Quiabon, about 15 miles N.W. by N. of the nearest part of 
Saona island, is an open roadstead, with good anchorage. Large vessels 
anchor in from 8 to 9 fathoms water ; the marks being Minas point in one 
with point Aquila, the latter forming the eastern point of Romana, and the 
two cocoa-nut trees on the shore, in front of the largest house in the small 
village, bearing North. The bottom shallows very gradually, and at the dis- 
tance of 8 cables from the shore there is a depth of 8 fathoms. The ground 
eastward of the mark just given, is rocky, and there is likewise said to be & 
shoal, with only 18 feet of water on it. 

The mouth of the river Quiabon is impeded by a bar of 23 to 8 feet water, 
which is still farther reduced in depth by a continuance of dry weather, while 
freshes on the other hand deepen and widen the entrance. Boats manage to 
ascend it as far as the small village of Gato, about 5 miles from the entrance. 
The tide rises 2 feet. 

At 2} miles E.S.E. from the eastern point of Quiabon is Bayahibe. It 
is considered a better anchorage than Quisbon, as Saona island and the 
point Palmilla protect the anchorage. Vessels lie in from 6 to 7 fathoms, 
sandy bottom, at about a mile from the shore. 

Las Minas and Burgado.—At about half a mile westward of the 

_anchorage at Quiabon is the loading place of Las Minas ; and somewhat 
farther, that of Burgado. Las Minas is a sheltered place for small vessels ; 
but those of large burden must lie in 20 fathoms. 

River Romana.—The entrance to this river is about 8 miles sadlward 
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of Catalina, and may be known by the village which will be seen on the hills 
on the right bank, about 180 feet above the level of the sea. Its entranee is 
not quite a cable wide ; it is however capable of receiving vessels of large 
draught, and is considered one of the best sheltered ports on this side of 
Haiti. The only danger to be avoided is a small rock, with 6 feet water 
on it, lying about 75 yards south-east of the western point. . A little aly 
of the entrance the shore is closely skirted by a reef, which is seen. 

Directions.—The entrance of Romana river being narrow, it can only be 
navigated with the sea and land-breezes. As it is approached two prominent 
points within will be seen, one on each side of the river; the western point 
about half a mile, the eastern three-quarters of a mile from the entrance. 
When in one they lead on the rock, with 6 feet water on it, just described ; 
when in 9 fathoms water, they must therefore be kept just open.of each 
other, bearing about N. by W. 4 W. Ran in on this line, and having entered 
the river, keep the western shore aboard ; and when near two small rocks, 
6 or 7 feet above water, a little southward of the inner point mentioned above, 
a vessel may anchor in 5 fathoms, with the northernmost of the two. rocks, 
just. within the entrance on the eastern bank, in one with Aguila, the outer 
east point. 

Small vessels drawing 10 or 11 feet will find better shelter just round the 
point, but they must take care not to go far beyond it, as off the eastern 
inner point there is a flat with only 6 feet water on it. With the assistance 
of a pilot, however, they may proceed 2 miles above the entrance. | 

Santa Catalina, a small low island, lies about 2 miles off shore, between 
the mouths of the rivers Cumayasa and Romana. The channel between it and 
the main affords a passage to a large vessel by keeping the main land close 
on board to avoid a reef on which the sea usually breaks, off the north-west 
point of the island. There is good anchorage in 8} fathoms. on the north- 
western part of Catalina, near a bay where the vessel is protected by the two 
jutting points of the island. 

River Cumayaza.—tThe entrance is nearly abreast the west end of Cata- 
lina island, and is said to be of sufficient breadth and depth to admit large 
vessels. The anchorage for those drawing more than 18 feet is in about 
4 fathoms water, and about 14 cables within the entrance, a little southward 
of the smaller of two coves on the left or eastern bank, and near a small dry 
rock. The channel into the river for small vessels of 6 or 8 feet draught 
lies close by the right bank, and they may ascend as far as the rock of San 
Pedro, about 2 miles from the mouth. Higher up there are three islands, 
beyond which the river becomes narrow, and only navigable ‘for — which 
can get up to San Juan, 2 miles above San Pedro: 

The water in the Cumayaza becomes good for use a little above San Juan, 

_ where the river falls into a basin called Agua Dulce, but boats cannot approach 
it nearer than a cable. 

River Soco.—Although one of the largest streams on this part of the 
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coast, this river is much impeded by a bar, so that. only. boats van enter. 
Vessels have to anchor in 5 fathoms, distant abont 8 miles from the shore, 
the mouth of the river bearing N. by E. or N.N.E.; smaller ones may. lie 
in 8 or 4 fathoms. The anchorage is naturally open to the. winds, and 
receives scarcely. any protection from point Mortero, which bears from the 
mouth of the river 8. by E. The loading-place is about a cable within the 
entrance, on the right or western bank, and has deep water close in. | 

River Macoris.—The entrance lies about 6 miles westward of Soco 
river, and is capable of admitting vessels of 10 feet draught. The entrance, 
between the south point and Tibiz point, northward and westward of it,. is 
about half a mile wide; but nearly in front of it there is a small cay named 
Isleta, with a reef extending from its north-east end. An extensive mud flat 
rans off from the western side, consequently the channel, with 15 or 17 feet 
water, lies close along by the eastern shore ; be careful, however, to avoid a 
small rocky head on which there are only 6 feet, named Edward shoal, which 
lies between the south and north points at about balf a cable from the former, 
which, with the reef from the cay, contracts the channel to sbout 1} cables. 

The mark to clear Edward shoal is the second cocoa-nut tree near the 
captain of the port’s house in the village on the east shore, in one with the 
north point ; the cocoa-nut trees should be kept just open after passing the 
Isleta reef until the vessel is within the Edward shoal, when haul in, and 
anchor in 11 feet water just within the north point. The river ean only be 
left with a fresh land-wind, and care should be taken to avoid the Edward 
shoal, as the current sets towards it. The rise and fall of the tide in the 
river is about 2 feet. A pilot is necessary. 

Caution.—A shoal with 8 feet water over it has formed in the contre of 
the harbour. . | 

Liyht.—A fixed white light is shown from the islet on the west side of the 
bay. 

Guayacanes.—About 5 miles west of Macoris river is the anchorage of 
Guayacanes, an open roadstead with a reef inside it. The anchorage is 
about a mile from the shore, in 8 to 9 fathoms, entirely exposed, but the 
bottom is sandy and holds well. Boats, pass through an opening in the reef 
to get to the settlement. A little farther to the westward is Juan d’Olio, 
equally exposed as the former, and with anchorage about the same distance 
from the land. There are likewise some houses on the shore. 

ANDRES BAY, about 7 miles wide, lies: between Magdalena and 
Caucedo points ; in the outer part of this bay, the anchorage is exposed 
and unsafe but about 4 miles inside on the eastern side is Agua del Rey, 
where moderately good anchorage may be had in about 6 fathoms, protected 
by Magdalena point, though a heavy swell is constantly experienced. 

There is another place in the bay, named Playa de Andres; but the 
anchorage is 8 miles from the shore, outside an extensive reef, which forms 
with the coast a channel with 9 feet water. | 
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La Caleta, north-west of Cancedo point, though small, affords temporary 
anchorage in from 8 to 7 fathoms. The landing is good. 

SAN DOMINGO.—The river Ozama, upon the western side of whieh 
the city of San Domingo is situated, is a narrow stream about 15 miles west 
of Caucedo point, which is barred and impassable to vessels of more than 4 
feet draught, although there are from 18 to 22 feet within, and close to the 
banks of the river for a distance of 8 miles. There are from 6 to 14 fathoms 
about half 4 mile outside the bar, whence the water suddenly deepens to 20 
and 80 fathoms. The city, which serves to point out the locality, is built at 
the entrance, on the right bank of the river. The population amounts to 
about 15,000. 

The road of San Domingo can only be considered as a temporary anchorage. 
The bank of Estudios extends about a mile from the shore, having from 5 to 
25 fathoms water on it, composed of rock covered with sand and occasionally 
mud, steep-to, and for the first few casts of the lead the soundings are 
irregular. If the westher has a threatening appearance during the hurricane 
months a vessel should stand out to sea. 

The outer part of the entrance to the river, between Homenaje point on 
the west and Torrecilla point 8.E. by 8. of it, is half mile in breadth. The 
latter point is low, sandy, and a bank extends half a cable 8.W., with 1} to 
2} fathoms on it, and in strong breezes the sea breaks heavily on it. Thence 
the edge of the coast bank, with 14 fathoms water on it, runs almost in a 
straight line to the northward as far as Arenas point, above the south-east. 
angle of the fort, and which is low, projects, and contracts the river to about. 
half a cable in breadth. At half a cable N.E. by N. of Homensje point is, 
or was, & buoy, and a little northward of it, and near the shore, are several 
rocks on which the sea breaks. The outer part of the bar commences about. 
a cable northward of Torrecilla point and takes a direction towards the- 
lighthouse. 

Supplies.—Fresh provisions may be obtained at the city of San Domingo. 
The water used for drinking is kept in reservoirs, as that of the Ozama is. 
salt for several miles up. Coal may be procured. The usual place of 
anchorage appears to be off the town, in 10 or 5 fathoms water. 

Light.—From a tower (with a white cupola) on the bastion of San Jose 
is exhibited a revolving light, appearing red and white alternately every 
minute ; it is 95 feet above the sea, and visible 15 miles. a a 
position, lat. 18° 28’ N., long. 69° 52’ W. 

Tides.—The tides seldom rise more than 20 inches, and the time of high 
water is uncertain. The current sweeps with great strength through the 
mouth of the river. | 

Directions-—In approaching the anchorage of San Domingo it is necessary 
to keep to windward of the port, especially with a fresh breeze, and the lead 
should be quickly hove, as the bank is steep-to. The discoloured water 
from the river extends some distance from the land. The vessel should be 
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wader easy sail, so as to anchor when the bearings are on. The best holding- 
ground for large vessels will be found in 8 fathoms, sand and mud, with the 
few houses on the east side of the river Ozama open of the city, and Torre- 
cilla point N.E. by E.; with the houses shut in, the bottom becomes rocky, 
Being exposed from the southward, the sea-breeze sends in a heavy uneasy 
ewell, and the stream from the river causes a vessel to ride broadside to it ; 
at is by no means a safe anchorage. 

When steering from seaward for the anchorage off San Domingo, it will be 
usefal to remember that, a few miles to the eastward of the Cibao range of 
mountains, two small hillocks rise to a height of 200 or 800 feet above the 
plain ; these make as two islets long before the low shore appears, and if 
kept on a N. by W. bearing will lead a vessel up to the anchorage. 

Vessels should not enter the river without a pilot, and the swell of the sea 
ehoald be considered ; however in case of necessity, they may cross the bar 
by bringing a square white house on the eastern bank, open twice its breadth 
of the Signal-tower point. Run in on this mark until within about 2 cables 
of the point, then steer for the Sandy spit on the east side of the river, which 
must be passed within a few yards, to avoid a small rock off the opposite 
shore. Or, bring the south-east angle of the city, to bear North or N. by E., 
and steer for it until at 14 cables from it; then steer about N.N.E. 4 E. 
until the Sandy spit bears N. } W., when proceed towards it, passing east, 
ward of a buoy near the point, and up the middle of the river. 

As the current is very strong, anchor as near the shore as possible, either 
off the custom-house or northward of the city. From the bastion of Don 
Diego upwards, a vessel can moor at about 75 yards from either bank. In 
a sailing vessel, it is absolutely necessary to have the sea-breeze to enter the 
river, and the Jand-wind to leave it. 

_ Winds.—During the winter months, and especially in the spring, the land 
and sea-breezes succeed each other with tolerable regularity; but during the 
remainder of the year they undergo. some interruption, particularly in the 
eummer season ; frequently the fresh north winds on the south coast of Haiti 
completely overcome the sea-breeze. Within the Ozama river the land-wind 
blows from the N.N.E. to N.E., and the sea~breeze from South to 8.8. Ww, 

The first begins soon after sunset, and continues until 8 or 9 in the morning. 

Tides and Currents.—Between Saona island and Beata point, when the 
moon's age increases the ebb tide sets about 12 hours eastward, and the 
flood 12 hours westward. The ebb hegins at 9 or 10 in the morning, and 
runs at the rate of 13 miles an hoar, The rise of tide is a little more than 8 
feet in Agujero Chico, and. 1} feet at Nizao point, When the moon’s age 
decreases, the waters run invariably to the westward. during the 24 hours 
at from 1 to 2} miles an hour. The weather is then. changeable, and. at 
times strong squalls are experienced. Off this part of the coast of Haiti, 
after fresh northerly or southerly winds, the current often sets eastward, 
and occasionally at other times. The westerly current strikes the coast 
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between Beata point and the mouth of the Neiva, then turns to the N.E. as 
far as that river, and thence eastward ‘trending with the coast. 

River Jaina disembogues at the head of San Domingo bay, five miles 
westward of the city.. The anchorage off this place is exposed and foul. 
Calms and mortherly: waide afford the only period when loads can be taken 
off. 

River Nigua. ee anchorage should only be taken wher 
necessary off the mouth of this river. The edge of the bank lies close to the 
shore. A strong breeze and current force the sea with such violence into 
the anchorage, that it rises from 12'to 15 feet. It is only safe to load here 
when the wind is from the north. There i is a small village a short distance 
from the river’s mouth. 

' River Boca de Najallo.—The bight which the river forms at its mouth 
is somewhat more than a mile in extent; with exposed anchorage at about 
three-quarters of a mile from the land. 

Palenque.—This is the next port to the west. There is good anchorage 
in 4 fathoms water gravelly bottom, and well sheltered; the water is: so 
deep, that close to the beach there are 8 fathoms. A south wind would 
prevent a vessel from leaving the port, but can get out with the usual 
Trade-winds. ‘A reef, which stretches from me windward point 8.E. and N. 
W., ought to be guarded against. 

River Nizao.— Westward of point Nizao is an open roadstead.+ The 
ground shallows gradually, ‘and vessels have to lie in from 7 to 9 fathoms 
water, at a distance of 1} to 2 miles from the mouth of the river. Smalh 
vessels may anchor in about 4 fathoms ; but if must be recollected that the 
sea often breaks at a great distance from the shore. 

The tide runs frequently with a strength of from 4 to 5 knots. It is 
almost impossible for a boat to enter the river, as ~ current sweeps out 
with great force. — : 

Fresh water may ‘be procured a quarter of a mile from the river’s mouth. 
A short distance from the shore is a small village. 

‘ Puerto Viejo.—About 4 miles west from the mouth of Nizao is an open 
réadatend ; the anchorage is in 7 fathoms, distant: about 1% miles from the 
shore. 

Catalina Bay, lies westward of the point of the same name, There is no 
anchorage on the east part, but'on the western, small vessels may anchor in 
8i fathoms. To the south of point Catalina, distant’ one mile, is a shoal, 
with only 12 feet water over it, which ought to be guarded against when beat- 
ing up the coast. ‘Point Palenque forms the eastern point, and point Catalina 
the western, of & large bight which contains Boca Nizao and port Viejo. 

‘Savana. —About 8 or 4 imiles west: of poe Oatalina is Revet where 


* A reef extends W. 8. W. half a mile — ni pont Nizao ; inside the reef penne boata 
find shelter. 8S 
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vessels may safely anehor in from 5 to 6 fathoms ; the anchorage is fairly good, 
but to the windward it is only protected by point Catalina, which bears about 
E.S.E. 

_ Paya is an open roadstead, shallowing very gradually, so that vessels have 
to lie at a distance of from 2} to 8 miles. 

Aqua de la Estancia is the anchorage place of the village Bani, and i is 
an-oper roadstead. Vessels have good mong ground, Sees: of sis 
and weeds, with sand. 

‘Estancia Colorada.—Somewhat farthae: to - westward «is Bstancia 
Colorada, to which the same remarks refer that have been made with regard 
to the previous place. 

La Salina.—The soundings here are from 15 to 12 fathoms, at a .dis- 
tance of a cable from the shore. The best anchorage is with a group of 
palm trees near the eastern point of the bay, bearing about E. 4 N..and in 
line with two hills, also covered with palms. Small vessels anchor in 5 
fathoms, with a hawser on shore. 

PORT CALDERA.—Abont 24 miles westward of Catalina point is that 
of Salinas, whence the shore turns suddenly to the N.E. 1} miles to Caldera 
point: on the. south side.of the port. The point isa low tongue of sand and 
the termination. of a flat peninsala neatly occupied by a salt lake, and partly 
covered. with bushwood and palm trees. The point lies about half a mile 8. 
3 W. of Matasola point, but the shoals bordering the northern shore contract 
the breadth of the channel to 14 cables, with depths varying from 4 to 9 
fathems. At 24 cables eastward of Caldera point there are several banks 
with 2 to 9 feet water on them, and separated by narrow, but deep ehannels. 
These banks divide the port into two parts; the western part where. vessels 
generally anchor is between the banks on the east and the peninsula of Caldera 
on the west ; the eastern part is at the — of the ae and inside or east- 
ward of the banks. 

- The western anchorage is about half s a mile east and sfeits and a pre of 
a mile north and south, with from 7 to 8 fathoms water, bottom sand and coarse 
gravel.. - Vessels lie within the entrance, with Caldera point N.N.W. 4 W. 
distant a quarter of a mile. These anchorages in the port of Caldera are 
sheltered from all winds. Sailing vessels should anchor outside until the 
wind slackens, and then warp or tow in. When the sea is smooth, all the 
sand-banks are easily seen, but during a fresh breeze from the 8.E. or E.S.E. 
the sea breaks on all sides, and it is difficult to distinguish the channels 
without being very near the bank which forms them. A stranger should have 
the aid of a pilot. 

Northward of the point is the anchorage of Playa Vieja, where there are 15 
fathoms water at 8 cables from the shore. A good berth is in i1.to-14 
fathoms at about 2 cables W. by N. of Caldera point. Should the wind: be 
seant; do not approach the northern shoals within the depth of 9 fathoms. 
Here a large number of vessels may lie with safety during eight months of. 
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the year, there being danger only during the hurricane season from June 
until October. 

Water.—There is no fresh water at port Caldera, and it is necessary to go 
to Ocoa river at about 4 miles to the northward. The best time is to leave 
Caldera in the morning with the easterly breeze, and return with the land- 
wind at night. Wood may be obtained. 

Tide.—The rise of the tide in port Caldera is about 2 feet, but the 
establishment of the port is uncertain. 

: Winds.—The prevailing winds during the day are from East to 8.E., and 
during the night from westward ; but sometimes in 24 hours, they blow 
from all points of the compass. Between the easterly and land-winds an 
interval of calm takes place. 

Vessels, it is stated, can lie in. safety i in port Caldera during the hurricane 
seagon. 

. The GULF of OCOA is formed betwoen Salinas point on the east, and 

pene point on the west, 28 miles apart.. It is open to the southward, 
and the heavy sea which is caused by the prevailing winds when they blow 
strong, renders the western shore dangerous to approach. The coast of the 
gulf is bordered by a sand-bank, generally narrow, but in places it extends 
off 1} miles ; the western shore is also skirted by a reef, and the eastern 
shore partly so. At the head of the gulf there are two large bays ; the Ocoa, 
which occupies all the northern and eastern shore, and the Neiva or Juliana, 
in the western part. 
- In these bays are various ports and anchorages, some of which are formed 
by reefs ; those in Ocoa bay are very good, but those in Neiva afford only 
moderate shelter. The hill of Baburyco on the west, and the mountain of 
earken Garcia to the N.W. of the gulf, are conspicaous objects. 

-Ocoa Road affords an excellent and well protected port near the month 
of the river of that name, situated at the N.E. angle of the bay, about 10 
miles from Salina point, and anchorage may be obtained close in on either 
side of the river, bat the northern side is preferable. 

- Caracoles lies in the bight of the bay of Ocoa, and vessels have to anchor 
14 miles from the shore, in 5 or 6 fathoms of water. The landing is good, 
but the large bay is sometimes ee to a ney swell when the breeze is 
southerly. 

- Azua.—The sea sets into this snenoties with great force. There is no 
room for working a vessel in the bay. On: the western point is a reef, and 
near the east point is broken ground. Vessels leave the bay with the land- 
breeze. Tortuguero is the al of Azua, and is considered to be a saree! 
good anchoring place. 

- Port Escondido is about 15 miles té the: north-west of Salinas _— 
and‘ the entrance is about half a milé wide. On the north side it is foul to 
the distance of a cable, but on the south side the depths are 4} to'5 fathoms 
within half a eable of the shore. At half'a mile within the entrance, and ia 
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the centre of the channel, there is a rocky shelf, 2 cables in length north and 
south, and one cable in breadth. 

In entering it will be better to keep within 2 cables of the southern shore, 
to avoid the rocky shelf mentioned above, and large vessels should anchor 
about one-third of. a mile within the entrance; a quarter of a mile within 
this the depth decreases to 2} fathoms. They may also anehor in 4 or & 
fathoms to the northward of the shoal, about 8 cables from the entrance; 
but this anchorage is more exposed than the other. Small vessels drawing 
18 or 14 feet may proceed farther in, and will find it a secure harbour, 
sheltered from all winds. 

Port Viejo de Azua.—This port is a short distance north of Martin 
Garcia point and is only suitable for small vessels, it has from 12 to 15 feet 
water at the entrance, which is very narrow, and there is a reef off the north 
point. Large vessels lie before the entrance, in from 9 to 8 fathoms. 

Neiva or Juliana Bay.—This bay extends from point Martin Garcia to 
point Truxillo, 9} miles, and has a depth of 8} miles; large vessels may 
anchor in the bay, along its eastern coast. It contains the anchorages of 
Rancho del Cara and Bahia Alejandro on the eastern, and the port. of 
Barahona on the western coast. The river Neiva, or Yacki, enters the bay 
abont W. by N. 10 miles from point Martin Garcia. The ground shallows 
to 11 feet, and has a bar with less water, which prevents small vessels enter- 
ing the river. Its course has been very chaugeable, and formerly it entered 
the bay farther southward in several arms. 

Rancho del Cura.—At the distance of 1 mile from point Martin Garcia, 
in the fine bay of Neiva, and a little to the northward of some red cliffs, is a 
very good anchorage under the above name. Ships lie 2 cables from the 
shore in 5 fathoms, protected by point Martin Garcia from the east winds. 
To the north of the anchorage are some white elite, almost equidistant from 
the anchorage and the red cliffs. . 

Bahia Alejandro.—The anchorage is very sepcaed: and there is a reef 
inside. Little is known of it, but it is not cousidered a desirable place for 
loading a vessel. 

Barahona Harbour offers good anchorage. Vessels approaching from 
southward should steer along the reef, which here trends parallel with the 
coast, until the white houses and church of Barahona bear W.S.W., and 
Martin Garcia point E.N.E. The course is then direct for the town. 

The opening in the reef is about 4 cables wide, in a south-west and north- 
east direction, the northern reef terminating in a cay of coral and stones 16 
feet high, and easily discernible from a distance of 5 miles. The reef on the 
south-east side of the entrance must not be anrrosener closely, _ the 
anchorage is just within it. 

In order to ship cargo it is necessary to proceed to the Inner anchorage, 
for which a pilot is required ; the pilots, it is stated, = direct the 
course, and do not work the vessel. 
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' The inner anchorage is about one cable from the beach, in 15 feet, mud 
bottom, good holding ground, and only E.N.E. winds send in any swell ; 
vessels are moored head and stern, as there is no room to swing. 

Fresh meat can be obtained, but no other supplies can be depended on, 
except that good water may be ‘Prengnt from the rivulets. No cargo boats 
ean be obtained. 

- Baburuco.—This plaee should be avoided, although vessels have loaded 
there at various times. There is searcely sufficient room for a vessel to lie 
at anchor, and with the wind blowing on shore, there is not sufficient 
opening to tack out. Moreover, a very heavy sea sets into the anchorage. 
Vessels are anchored in from 12'to 17 fathoms, at a distance of 14 miles 


from the shore, with a reof bomarce the south of the anchorage, and one to 
the north. 


Malapasa.—Abont 3 ‘aiteg S.W. of Babanise is Malapasa, which may 

be easily recognised by its steep white cliffs. It is not so well adapted -for 
an anchorage as Baburuco ; and similar remarks may be applied to Paradise 
and Petite Banane. 
' Riocito is about 5 miles from Malapasa. The water is so deep as to 
render it necessary for vessels to anchor close in, which renders their situa- 
tion dangerous ; the anchorage is, moreover, exposed to every wind and all 
the sweepings of the sea. . Vessels occasionally load at this place, during fair 
weather ; but it cannot be recommended as a loading-place. 

Agujero.— This place is said to be entirely exposed to the sea, and such 
a heavy surf is thrown on the beach that for days, and occasionally for weeks, 
it is impossible for a boat to effect a landing, much less bring off cargo. It 
may be recognised by a deep indentation in the hill; and is enclosed by a 
long reef, about 8 miles in extent. This barrier has two passages; the reef 
passage is about 2 cables.in width, with several sunken rocks, one of which 
has only 10} feet water, but there is deeper water on both sides. The 
lower entrance, or sea passage, has 18 to 20 feet, but the space within is 
narrow and: impeded by. sunken rocks. ‘ The best time for passing through 
the passage is between 11 a.m. and 1 p.m., when the sun is high and 
shows the water under the rocks more clearly. ‘Some of the rocks have 
only 6 and 7 feet water over them. 

The ground for.anchoring. is bad, The bottom shallows gradually; and 
at a distance of 1} miles from the land, there are only 8 fathoms water. 
The north-easterly. breeze. sets in about 2 o'clock in the morning, and 
continues to blow from that quarter, until half past seven or eight o'clock 
P.M., when it veers more to eastward, and ‘blows from K. by 8. until mid- 
night. During increasing moon, the current sets regularly for 12 hours 
with the ebb to the East, with a velocity of from three-quarters to one knot, 
and during a decreasing moon, the flood sets uninterruptedly towards the 
West, and there is no ebb at all ;. it runs then with a ie of from 1 to 1} 
knots. Tho rise of tide is about 8 feet. 
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Agvjero:is the most western loading-place on the south coast of the Re- 
public. Of the. anaes shenee to Alta Vela island we have little or no infor- 
mation. 

BEATA POINT. —From Agujero the shore trends to the south-west, 
and at the distance of 12 miles terminates in a bold promontory, named 
cape Mongdn ; 17 miles farther south-westward is Beata point, the southern 
extreme of San' Domingo, having at its extremity a rocky hilloek. At the 
distanée of 10 or 15 miles Beata point on a north-easterly bearing: has the 
appearance of an island, and then much resembles Alta Vela. The south- 
west part of the pvint. is long, low and cliffy ; off its extremity is a small 
rock. In the interior will be seen the lofty mountains of ee which 
rise to the height of 2400 feet. 

Alta Vela, m lat. 17° 28’ 50” N., long. 71° 89’ 44” W., is'a rocky islet, 
about 500 feet high, resembling the upper part of a bell. Ata. short dis- 
tance north from it is a small 
low black rock; and 1} miles 
farther a shoal of sandy ground 
stretches out on which is a depth = 
of 16 fathoms water. Alta Vela’ PEAS: NEED ASbAND: 
is generally seen before ee other land in its vicinity, particularly from the 
southward. 

BEATA ISLAND.—Abont 6 miles N. by E. 3 E. from Alta Vela is 
the island of Beata, nearly 5 miles in length from North to South, and about 
1% miles broad. Between it is a good and deep channel. Beata is of 
moderate height, and covered with bushes, and together with the Frailes, 
may be seen 12 or 15 miles off. A reef, named the Bridge, extends from its 
northern side towards Beata point, at the extremity of which is a white shoal, 
which narrows the passage, known as Beata channel, very much between the 
island and the shore, in which are only 3 fathoms water. 

' The eastern coast-line of Beata island extends about N.E. and 8.W., rising 
towards the south. The south-east point ig a steep bluff having some small 
rocks off it. The :sonth coast is about 40 or 50 feet high, steep and rocky. 
The south-west point is of a similar bold nature, but is lower; discoloured 
water extends W.S.W. of this point a distance of 2 miles. 

' Beata Channel.—To the northward and westward of the north part of 
Beata island are five small rocky islets, the northernmost of which bear N. 
15° W. from thenorth-east point of the island, distant 2 miles (approximately). 

To sail through Beata passage, and when off False cape, steer about S.E., 
15 miles, when the sudden change of water is distinctly seen, extending from 
the main to the land, better than 2 miles; keep in mid-channel, where 
vessels have little less than 3 fathoms, fine sandy bottom ; proceed about 6 
miles until abreast Beata point, the southern point of Haiti, when the water 
deepens and darkens, and the effect of the easterly swell is experienced ; the 
eye is the best guide, as all dangers are distinctly seen. 
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Eastward of Beata island the water is deep; there is, however, a shoal 
stretching off from its south-west point, to which a berth must he given, as 
there are only 4 fathoms water at 8 cables westward of that point... There 
is anchorage westward of the island, in 7 to 12 fathoms water, sandy bottom, 
with the north-west end of the island about N.N.E. or N. by KE. 1 mile. 

Fraile Rocks.—From Beata point to False cape, or paint Agujas, & 
high, bold and perpendicalar cliff, 185 feet high, the bearing and distance 
are W. by N. 4 N., 18 miles. At 11 miles S.E. by 8S. from point Aguijas, 
and N.W. } N. from Alta Vela, distant 18 miles, is the centre of a number 
of rocks, named the Frailes (Friars), about 4 miles in extent, with the seas 
breaking over part of them ; they are steep. 

Cape False or Lopez, 185 feet high, is the extremity of a long 
peninsula extending in a westerly direction, and northward of it about 8 
miles is cape Roxo, the northern extremity of a cliff about 40 feet high; 
between is the bay of Agujas, in which there is good anchorage; and 14 
miles N.W. 4 N. from the latter is the river Pedernales, where there is good 
anchorage on a bank, which extends along shore. Nearly 8 miles north- 
westward is Anses & Pitres, or Pitre coves, where there is good anchorage ; 
westward of this, 11 miles, is Sale Trou, or Fonl hole, where there is good 
anchorage for vessels drawing less than 16 feet; larger ships must anchor 
farther out, where the ground is not so good. All this part of the coast 
appears white, being chalky; and being also clear, it may be approached 
with safety. From Morne Rouge the coast first trends northward a short 
distance, then West, W.S.W., and 8,W., to cape Jaqaemel, which bears 
from the former W.S.W. } W. distant 28 miles. . In the intervening space 
are. Anse & Grayoise, Fesle, Les Cayes, and Jaquemal.. In approaching 
Morne Rouge from westward, it may be known by its white hammocks. 
_JAQUEMEL HARBOODR, or more properly bay,.is formed between 
cape Jaquemel and cape Mardéchaux, which bear N.E. by N. and §.W. by 
8. from each other, about 2 miles apart; it is 2 miles deep, and open to 8.E. 
The latter cape is a long flat strip of. table land about 14 miles in extent, 
termipating in a bold binff about 100 feet high,.and steep, At the distance 
of a quarter of a mile from it ig. no bottom with 150 fathoms, 

The town of Jaquemel stands in the north-east corner of the bay on, the 
east side of the river of the same name, which forces itself through several 
openings in the sandy beach at the head of the bay. On the western side of 
of the bay are two remarkable white cliffs, and on. the. gouthern one there is 
a small fort. In the centre of the bay no bottom will he found with 80 
fathoms, and the narrow strip of soundings which skirts the shore at the dig- 
tance of from a quarter to half a mileis steep-to. At half cone southward 
of the town, a shallow rocky flat runs off nearly half.a mile. i 2,3 


* It is right to observe that no part of this, the southern coast of Haiti, has been sur- 
veyed, and therefore these bearings may not be strictly pacutete: The casera “ the 
coast should also be considered imperfect. , ; 
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Supplies of coal eannot be depended upon, though there is a depdt. 

Directions.—From an offing to the eastward, the locality of Jaquemel bay 
is pointed out by a deep notch in the mountain range which overtops the 
less elevated ridge of hills on the shore near cape Maréchaux. Should the 
notch be obscured, which is frequently the case, it may be known by a 
remarkable point eastward of Maréchanx, near which is a white rock named 
Belle-Roche. Having passed cape Maréchaux within about a quarter of a 
mile, the bay will open out, when haul gradually in, taking care not to bring 
the northern cliff southward of West, until the anchoring mark comes on, to 
avoid the eastern ledge. 

The best anchorage will be found westward of this flat. To approach the 
anchorage bring the cathedral to bear N. by E. + E. when northward of Bay 
Baquette, and steer for it on that bearing. The breakwater is in ruins. A 
very heavy swell generally rolls into the bay, and with light winds great 
caution is requisite to avoid being becalmed. With the land-wind this may 
be avoided by keeping the valley open. The breezes are generally very 
regular. 

A pilot may be obtained. 

From cape Jaquemel to cape Bainet the bearing and distance are W. 3 S. 
10 miles. Northward of the cape is the bay which is open to the 8.E., 
with anchorage on the north side near the shore, but it is not sheltered. 

The COAST.—All the projecting points on this part of the island of 
Haiti are bold and steep-to. The white cliffs and hills are very remarkable, 
and cannot be mistaken. From cape Bainet the shore takes an E. by S. 
direction for 86 miles to Morne Rouge point, and becomes so straight, bold, 
and steep, as to receive the name of the Iron coast. It affords no shelter, 
against the sea-breeze, and the edge of soundings is within about half a mile. 
of the coast. At about 6 miles westward of cape Bainet there are some high. 
cliffs, and near them a small rocky islet. In the above space are severab 
emall bays, but they are of no importance. 

Morne Rouge or Morro Rojo point is of considerable elevation and at. 
some distance off appears a bold headland, but as it is approwched it becomes. 
known by three very remarkable white hummocks near its extremity. The 
mountains near it rise to the height of about 1000 feet. Ina small bay on 
the east side of the point a small rock will be seen called the False Diamond. 
At a short distance from the point there are 10 and 11 fathoms water. | 

Aquin Bay.—From Morne Rouge point to cape St. George, the distance 
is about § miles, and numerous cays lie from 1 to 8 miles from the shore, 

which they partly shelter. The weetern portion of this bight is named 
English bay. Aquin bay is the name given to the eastern portion, in which 
there are 8} and 4 fathoms water, and where vessels of light draught wilk 
find security against any wind. 

Diamond Rock is.a small white rocky islet lying nearly in the middle 
of the eastern channel into Aquin bay, and about 8 cables westward of Morne 
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Rouge point. The rock is bold on all sides but the sorth, whence & narrow 
ledge runs off half a mile to the N.N.W. 

Grosse Cay, the largest of the group, is 2 miles long aa and west, and 
from half to a mile in breadth ; its north side is very irregular. It lies 9 
cables from Morne Rouge point, and half a mile from Diamond rock, and 
may be recognised by two remarkable white hills, from. 800 to 500 feet 
high, and four white cliffs on its southern side. = ig sie and steep-to on 
all sides. 

Ramier or Pigeon Cay, situated on a cahatlae bank one mile in extent 
east and west, lies about 2 miles to the westward of Grosse cay, and although 
narrow, is about a quarter of a mile long. There is a remarkable barren 
white hill on it; and on its south side three sand cliffs 25 feet high, A 
small cay steep-to, lies a quarter of a mile from its west end, but there is no 
passage between them. A shoal coral patch, known as Kansas reefs, on 
which the least water is about 4 feet, lies 13 miles south-west of Ramier cay ; 
half a mile north-west of this shoal is a 2-fathom patch of coral. There are 
also breakers a mile to the southward of Ramier cay. 

Regalle cay, lying 1} miles E.S.E. of Ramier cay, is a small bushy islet 
surrounded by a sand-bank to the distance of about 1} cables. 

At the distance of 1} miles N.W. 3.N. of the Regalle cay, and the same 

distance N.E. } E. from Ramier, is a small islet just aneve the level of the 
gea, named Anguille or Eel cay. 
. There are clear channels leading into the bight between most of the cays. 
That to the eastward of the Diamond rock carries a depth of 4 or 43 fathoms ; 
but it is very narrow, and the wind baffles under the Morne Rouge point, and 
is apt to throw a vessel on the Diamond ledge. On the west side of the 
Diamond a vessel will carry 54 fathoms through, and have much more room. 
The channel between Grosse and Anguille cays is very good, as the former 
cay is steep-to. That between Anguille and Ramier cays is also deep and 
clear; but as a vessel must pass westward of Regalle, and the shoal to the 
southward of Ramier is in the way, it had better be avoided. 

Vessels of 9 or 10 feet draught, and only in case-of necessity, should pass 
between Ramier and Regalle cays on account of a ridge of rocks extending 
westward from the latter cay. 

The opening between Ramier and cape St. George is free of danger, but 
be careful to avoid Ramier shoal above mentioned.. The. best channel for 
large vessels is between Grosse and Anguille cays, but whichever is adopted 
the best anchorage will be found on the north side of Grosse cay in 5 or 5} 
fathoms water, observing that abreast the cay an extensive bank, with 1} 
fathoms water on it, extends out from the main to the distanée of half a mile, 
at the west end of which there is a small cay named Trompeuse. A vessel 
of any tonnage may anchor if necessary in English bay, good holding ground, 
but it is not so well sheltered as north of Grosse cay. 3 

The soundings outside the cays are very irregular; the depth at a long 
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half mile southward of Ramier shoal or 1} miles from that cay is only 4 
fathoms, and they should have a berth of 8 miles given them during the 
night. 

ST. LOUIS BAY, formed between Bonita point on the east, and Paseal 
point on the west, is abont 14 miles wide at the entrance, and affords 
excellent anchorage. It is open to the South, but to the S.E. it is protected 
by some small islets or cays. The two outermost and largest of these cays, 
named Mosquito and Orange, lie about a mile from the shore in an east and 
and west direction, and are three-quarters of a mile apart. On the west end 
of Orange cay are two remarkable hillocks 40 and 80 feet high, which are 
seen from town of Cayes jast clear of the intermediate points ; the eastern 
extremity of Vache island bears from them about 8. 4 W. Within them are 
the small cays of Rat and Tinosa, and close to the shore, at three-quarters 
of a mile eastward of Bonita point, is an islet named Henri. 

The town of St. Louis stands in the N.E. corner of the bay, and about 
half a mile S.W. of it, and N. by W. } W., 24 miles from the west end of 
Orange cay, is a large rock, on which stands the fort of St. Louis. In . 
St. Louis bay, from September to March the wind is from E.N.E., and from 
March to September from S.E. In March it sometimes blows late from this 
last direction. Near the coast westward of St. Louis the wind is N.E. or 
East; when at the same time it blows from S.E. northward of cape 
Tiburon. | 

Little Meste Bay lies about 1} miles to westward of St. Louis bay and 
is merely a small inlet about a quarter of a mile wide and a mile deep; 
although open to southward, it has good holding-ground in from 4 to 6 fathoms 
water, and the shores are bold. 

Great Meste Bay lies 2 miles westward of the other, and is three- 
quarters of a mile wide in the narrowest part and 2 miles deep. Although 
open to southward the holding-ground is good, and is capable of receiving 
vessels of the heaviest draught, there being 5 and 6 fathoms water at its 
inner part. Nearly in front of the entrance, however, and about 14 miles 
from the shore, is the Mella bank, to be described hereafter. It is necessary 
to pass round the east or west end of the bank to enter the bay. 

The eastern entrance to the bay is about three-quarters of a mile wide and 
lies between the Almacenes cays, near the west side of entrance to Little 
Meste bay and the east end of the bank south of them. The western entrance 
is halfa mile wide, and formed between Toulan point and the west end of the 
bank south of it. To enter by the western passage, the coast between 
Paulino point (at half a mile eastward of Toulan point) and St. Rom point at 
the west side of the entrance to the bay, should be kept aboard ; then keep — 
mid-channel into the bay. The soundings diminish gradually from 18 to 

1} fathoms of water near the mouth of the river at the head of the bay. 
Flemish Bay, an indentation next westward of Great Meste bay, is a 
narrow inlet 24 miles in length in a N.E. by N. direction, and nearly half a 
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mile in breadth. The south side of Carenage islet is foul to the distance of 
3 cables, and the east side of the entrance from Toulan point to the inner 
point, a mile to the northward of it, should not be approached within a cable. 
The inner point is also foul on its north side, and between it and the oppo- 
site shore the channel is not more than a quarter of a mile wide. Within 
this the depth gradually decreases from 44 to 2 fathoms, towards the head 
of the inlet, the bottom is everywhere mud; and the inner part is well 
sheltered. 

In leaving this inlet a berth should be given to the ridge of rocks extending 
§.8.W. from Carenage islet, on the west side of entrance, and proceed iia 
ward, westward of Vache island as before. 

Caballon Bay.—Caballon bay lies between Manchon de Caballon and 
Carenage islet, and about 8 miles eastward of thetown of Cayes. Care must 
be taken to avoid the shoal which lies to the S.E. of the cliffs of Manchon de 
Caballon ; nearly in the centre of the entrance of the bay there is another 
shoal with 2} fathoms on it, which extends 3 cables N.E. and S.W. and 
about a cable in breadth. In entering the bay this shoal may be passed on 
either side. The west side of the bay is steep and rocky, and the best 
anchorage will be found on the east side, close up under the mangrove trees, 
where the depth of 5 fathoms will be found almost touching the shore, and 
Carenage islet shelters it from the 8.E. 

VACHE ISLAND.—Vache island is separated from Abacou point,+ 
the south-west extremity of Cayes bay, by a channel 4} miles wide, with 
soundings of 22 fathoms ata mile eastward of the point to 8 fathoms at 
about a third of a mile from the island. The island is about 8 miles in 
length W. by N. and E. by 8., and about 2 miles in breadth, the eastern 
part being low and thickly wooded ; whilst the western portion is composed 
of small detached hills about 100 feet high, which at the distance of 10 or 
12 miles have the appearance of islets. From the east point the south shore 
runs nearly straight, and is skirted by a reef at the distance of from a quarter 
to nearly half a mile. Along the eastern portion of the island the soundings 
are from 4 to 8 fathoms within a quarter of a mile of the reef; but from the 
middle of the island westward the water is shallow, and 8 and 3} fathoms 
will be carried along at about half a mile from the shore. There are 6 and 7 
fathoms water at a mile south of the Diamond rock or islet at the western 
extreme, when it decreases to the shore, and the shallow ground will generally 
be seen. 

Lataniers point, the south-west extreme of Vache island, is low and thickly 
wooded ; off this point shoal water extends a considerable distance in a south- 
westerly direction. The soundings between Lataniers point and Diamond 


* The reef surrounding Abacou point extends about three-quarters of a mile to sea- 
ward, but discoloured water extends fully 2 miles to the south-eastward of the point. 
Several small openings in the reef afford passages for boats. The edge of the reef is 

’ well-defined by several small rocks showing above water. 
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point are irregular, and in proceeding to the anchorages off the north-west 
point of Vache island, it will be prudent to keep at least 14 miles off shore. 

Diamond point, off which, distant 20 feet, lies the rocky islet known as 
Diamond rock, may be known as being the central of three detached white 
cliffs which come in view on the vessel clearing Abacou point. Between 
Diamond point and the north-west point of the island there are two small 
bays, and the northern one is called Agua. In case of necessity, or to wait 
for a pilot, vessels can anchor off these bays or Diamond point, in 5 or 54 
fathoms water, sandy bottom, at about a mile from the shore. The best 
berth is off a sundy shore northward of the point. The north-west point of 
the island is surrounded by a sand-bank with 1} fathoms water on it, which 
extends off 2 cables, and as far eastward as the western point of Feret bay. 

Feret bay lies about three-quarters of a mile eastward of the north-west 
point of Vache island, and at its eastern point of entrance is the high white 
islet of Raquette, connected with it by a reef, The bay is small and nearly 
half a mile across at its entrance, where there are 5 and 5} fathoms water, 
diminishing gradually inwards to 2 fathoms. Small vessels in entering the 
bay should keep midway between the points, and anchor in the middle of © 
the bay, avoiding the white sand-bank with 1} fathoms on it, easily seen, 
and which borders the salient points and shores of the bay. 

Off the north coast of Vache island the ground is foul to the distance of 2 
to 8 miles; in this space are extensive white sand-banks with several cays and 
reefs. The bank skirting the north-west shore of Vache island curves to the 
northward, close to the westward of Permantois islet (West cay), which is 
covered with trees at 1} miles north-east of Raquette islet; then round a 
group of islets, the most northern of which is named Agua (or Grande Caye 
a l’Ean), covered with thick and bushy trees, and distant about 3 miles from 
Vache ; it then trends in the direction of Olla (Kast cay), lying within the 
edge of the great reef of this name, and which extends 44 miles northward 
from the east end of Vache. ast cay is small and low, but well marked by a 
grove of cocoa-nut trees and some fishermen’s huts; the cay lies 4 miles N. 
by W. 3 W. from the east point of Vache island. 

About a mile S.S.E. from East cay is a small sand-bank 5 or 6 feet above 
water, situated just inside the edge of the reef. 

Within the cays, and between the reefs and coral heads, there are navigable 
veins of deep water, which afford anchorage for small vessels. In coming 
from the eastward for these anchorages keep to the northward of the cays, 
and on no account should they be taken without a pilot. 

In passing eastward of Vache island, it is necessary to avoid most 
cautiously Olla reef by keeping at a distance of 2 miles from the island, and 
the same distance from the reef, which is steep, has no anchorage near it, 
and the current sets towards it. The mariner should avoid being becalmed 
in its vicinity. 

BAY OF CAYES.—From Abacou point the coast bends round 7 or 8 
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miles to the northward and north-west to the entrance of the river Acul. It 
then takes a north-east direction for about 7 miles to the town of Cayes, 
forming the great bay of the same name. All this part of the coast is very 
low, but backed at a short distance by lofty mountains. Northward of the 
point the shore is bordered by a reef which extends off some distance, and 
several small cays and rocks lie off it. Nearly midway between the town of 
Cayes and the river Acul is the villege of Torbec ; and about 1} miles south- 
west of the town is the village of Vieux Bourg, off which is the road of 
Chateandin. 

The bay of Cayes terminates to the north-east in the Manchon de Cabalion 
and south by the island of Vache ; the Manchon de Caballon is the west part of 
the bay of the same name, and lies 6 miles to the north of the north-west point 
of Vache island, and about 8 miles N.E. of the town. It is composed of 
three remarkable white cliffs at the extremity of a hill, which separates two 
deep ravines on the west side of Caballon bay. At about midway between 
the town of Cayes and the cliffs is the small wooded islet of Compania, 
connected to the main by a dry reef. The anchorages in the bay of Cayes 
are safe during the fine season, but dangerous in winter. In the hurricane 
season vessels remove to Flemish bay. In all these anchorages, wood, water, 
bread, fresh meat, and vegetables are easily obtained at reasonable prices. 

Southward of the reef awash which shelters from the South the anchorage 
of Cayes and separated from it by a narrow channel running east and west, 
in which there are from 1} to 2} fathoms water, is an extensive white sand- 
bank called the Great reef, upon which at the north-west and south-east parts 
are two heads of coral partly uncovered. These banks, extending from 
abreast the town of Cayes to nearly half-way towards the island of Vache, 
and along the shore for a mile south-west of Torbec, shelter the anchorages 
of Chateaudin. 

The anchorage of Cayes is very limited, with only about 18 feet water, 
and is difficult to enter or leave. That of Chateaudin is separated from it 
by @ narrow tongue of white sand, which leaves the shore and joins the 
northern part of the Great reef; small vessels pass over it from one anchor- 
age to the other. The Chateaudin anchorage is sheltered on the East and 
South, and extends from Principe point west of the village of Torbec as far 
as Chateaudin point. The soundings diminish regularly from 4} fathoms at 
its southern part to 23 fathoms near the tongue of sand separating the two 
anchorages, and as the shore or reef is approached. 

The entrance into Chateandin road, between the west end of the Great 
reef and Maho point, at a mile S.W. of the village of Torbec, is about half 
a mile in breadth and carries 15 feet water. Vessels anchor in about 17 
feet, sand and mud, at half a mile from the shore, off the village of Torbecs 
or that of Vieux Bourg. Those of large tonnage anchor in 7 or 8 fathoms 
southward of Compania islet. 

In the middle of the bay of Cayes, and nearly midway between the north- 
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west point of Vache island and the western shore of the bay, is a dangerous 
rocky shoal, awash, named Etron-du-Pore. It lies W. $ N. 84 miles from 
the north-west point of Vache island: North from the eastern extremity of 
the cay nearest Abacon point; and S. by W. 4 W. from the middle of the 
town of Cayes. This shoal has 4 fathoms water close to. Vessels should 
‘pass eastward of it. 

Mella or Meste Bank.—Northward of the cays and sand-banks which 
‘fringe the north coast of Vache island is a long white bank, named Mella, 
which extends 4 miles east and west and about a mile in breadth. Its east 
-end is on the meridian of the west point of the small bay of Meste, and the 
west end on the meridian of Toulan, the east point of Flemish bay. The 
bank is composed of rock, coral, and sand, with 1 to 54 fathoms water on it, | 
and its centre is nearly on the meridian of the eastern of the Agua cays. It 
‘1s 14 miles from the coast with a channel of about three-quarters of a mile 
between, carrying from 5 to 2} fathoms water. Vessels should keep south- 
ward of the bank. 

As Cayes bay is not well known, a stranger should have the assistance of 
.@ pilot, but too much confidence should not be placed in him. The signal 
should be made as soon as possible, and if necessary a vessel can anchor 
northward of Diamond point at the west end of Vache island. 

The winds in Cayes bay are pretty regular. The land-wind comes off 
‘from the N.W., and veers round gradually to the N.E. until about noon, when 
‘the sea-breeze sets in from the 8.K. and veers to the South towards evening. 

Directions. — Western Channel to Cayes.—The western channel to Cayes 
‘through the bay of Cayes, and between the north-west part of Vache island and 
Great reef is not used by large vessels. Shoals other than those shown on the 
‘plan are reported to have grown up, and the water generally to have shoaled. 

Eastern Channel to Cayes.—Approaching Cayes bay from the eastward, 
-close the coast near Morne Rouge point (which may be known by five white 
cliffs) and steer along the land, southward of the small outlying cays, and 
northward of those extending off Vache island. 

From a position about one mile northward of Grande Caye a 1’Eau steer for 
‘Compagnie island, W.N.W., until Tourterelle battery bears West, then 
alter course to midway between Tourterelle battery and the battery at the 
-entrance of Riviere ]’Ilet, W. + N.; when the south-east extreme of Com- 
pagnie island is nearly in line with the white cliffs to the northward alter 
-course to port, and bring the south-east extreme of Compagnie island in line 
with the centre of the eastern white cliff, about N.E. 3 E., which mark kept 
on astern leads direct to the anchorage for large vessels, which will be 
reached when Tourterelle battery bears North. Smaller vessels may anchor 
nearer the town, according to draught. A depth of 6 fathoms will be the 
east water passed over in following the above route (1890).* 


~* A shoal with 3 fathoms over it, is reported to lie in Cayes roadstead, with Tourterelle 
battery N. 4 W., and Compagnie island N.E. 
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Caution.~Several shoal heads have been reported in Cayes anchorage. 
H.M.S. Druid passed close to and over some dark patches, and with the 
exception of one, found the discolouration to be caused by dark weeds 
growing on the bottom ; 5 fathoms was the least water obtained. It will be 
prudent, however, to avoid the dark patches as much as possible. 

It is also necessary to observe that the greatest precaution should be 
taken when proceeding to or from the anchorage off Cayes. In one place 
as little as 16 feet water was found with the centre of the town N.N.W. 3 W., 
and Abacou point S.W. 3 8. 

From point Abacou to point Gravois, the bearing and distance are W. } 5S. 
83 miles. Point Salut lies 8 miles farther N.N.W. 4 W. and has a small 
cove southward of it. Six miles N.W. 3} W. is point Anse a Juif, and 2 
miles N.W. from it is Batteau rock. About 4 miles N. by E. from the latter 
there is a bight, in which good anchorage may be found. This bight is 
about 2 miles southward of Las Cotteaux. From the point westward of Las. 
Cotteaux to La Chardoniere, it is 8 miles N.W. + W.; and thence to the 
Fond des Anglais, the coast extends 44 miles nearly West. It then turns 
S.W. by W. about 6 miles to Point du Vieux Boncan, or Boncan point, 
forming a bay between. 

From point Boncan to point Burgos the distance is 4 miles W.N.W. ; 
from the latter point to cape Tiburon, the bearing and distance are W. 3 S. 
about 8 miles. Between is Tiburon bay, in the most part of which the 
ground is clear and good, excepting near point Burgos, where the bottom is 
rocky. 

Care Tisuron, is a high mountain, which declines gradually to the sea ; 
it has three points, which, at a great distance, appear as one. The northern- 
most is named Carcase point; the middle Fool’s or False point; and the 
third is the true point of Tiburon. This last is that which with Burgos 
point, forms Tiburon bay. From Carcase point to Tiburon no bottom can 
be found with a line of 50 fathoms, at 2 cables from the shore; but at that 
distance from the latter, bottom may be found with 24 and 80 fathoms. 

TIBURON BAY lies detween Burgos point and cape Tiburon ; the 
former point is of moderate elevation, and skirted by a reef at the distance 
of a cable, which continues along the coast eastward for a mile. The dis- 
tance between the two points is 24 miles, and the bay is a mile deep. The 
north coast is steep, the land high, and at the head of the bay there isa 
small triangular plain enclosed between mountains. 

Off cape Tiburon the land-wind is fresh during the night from N.E. The 
sea breeze blows from the 8.E. by E., and lasts all day, especially from 
May to September. During the other months the land-wind is E.N.E. and 
often veers to §.E. | 

The best anchorage in Tiburon bay is in 4 or 5 fathoms water, with 
Burgos point 8. by E. and cape Tiburon about W.N.W. There are 4 and 
44 fathoms at a cable from the shore all round the bay, and on the north 
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shore 6 and 7 fathoms, stiff clay, within that distance. In the bay of 
Tiburon there is no shelter against South-west or West winds, and small 
vessels only are protected from those of the South by anchoring in 2 or 8 
fathoms water, north of Burgos point in front of the town. In entering 
there are no difficulties but the baffling winds and heavy squalls which come 
down from the high land, and the only dangers to be avoided are the reefs 
near cape Tiburon and that in rounding Burgos point. The edge of sound- 
ings is about three-quarters of a mile southward of the cape, and 2 miles 
from the head of the bay. 


THE WINDWARD PASSAGE BETWEEN HAITI AND 
JAMAICA. 


Magnetic Variation for the year 1900 ;—About 13° E. Probable annual 
decrease 2 to 8 minutes. 


The passage between Haiti on the one side and Cuba and Jamaica on the 
other is known as the Windward Passage. Its width between cape Maysi and 
point St. Nicolas is about 45 miles, and between cape Tiburon and Morant 
point 100 miles. In the widest part of the channel between Haiti and 
Jamaica, are situated the little island of Navassa, having between it and 
Haiti a bank of 14 fathoms, the Formigas banks, and the Morant cays with 
the surrounding bank. 

NAVASSA ISLAND.—This island is about 2 miles in length and 1} 
miles in breadth, and is bold close-to. It is broader at one end than the 
other, being pear-shaped, and the cliffs have the appearance of a dirty 
brownish colour. 

This island is a flat level rock, apparently of volcanic origin ; it is covered 
with small shrubs, and is about 300 fest in height. Ona clear day it may be 
seen about 21 miles off. Every part shows a rocky perpendicular cliff, 
excepting a small space on the northern side, which is but little above the 
surface of the sea. From the western extremity of the island a coral reef 
stretches westward about 100 fathoms, on which the depth is only 27 feet, 
with 15 fathoms all round it. In every other part of the island there is a 
depth of 12 fathoms close to the shore. 

On the western and southern sides are soundings of from 16 to 40 fathoms 
fine sand, which extend to the distance of three-quarters of a mile, and on 
which vessels may anchor, and lie smoothly in a strong sea-breeze. On the 
north side the bottom is rocky, and the bank does not extend beyond half a 
mile. On passing this island, on its eastern side, at the distance of about 
one-third of a mile, vessels will have 34, 25, and 18 fathoms, and at half a 
mile 88, and soon after no ground with 75 fathoms. At the distance of 1} 
miles from the eastern end, no bottom will be found with a line of 280 
fathoms. 
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The landing place and settlement are on the south-west side of the island, 
the former about 500 yards N.N.W. from the south-west extreme of 8.E. 
point. The signal station is situated on the bluff about 700 yards from 8.E. 
point. There is good anchorage with N.W. point bearing N.N.W., and S.E. 
point, E.S.E. A current of one to 2 knots sets along the shore in a N.W. 
direction, changing its direction to West at the last of the ebb. We believe 
a small jived light, visible 5 miles, is sometimes shown near the middle of the 
west side of the island. 

Between Navassa and Haiti is a bank of 14 to 16 fathoms, with soundings 
of fine white sand. It lies with Navassa bearing W. 4 S.; cape Tiburon E.S.E. 
4 E.; and cape Dame Marie N. E.} E. Plenty of fish are found on it. 


FORMIGAS BANK.—The Formigas bank consists of some dangerous 
coral spots, upon a sand-bank extending ina N.E. by N. and S.W. by S. 
direction about 9 miles, and 24 miles broad. Its N.E. part bears W. 4 N. 
89 miles from Navassa; and its N.W. extremity bears N.N.E. } E., 39 
miles from Morant point. The eastern part is the shoalest, having in some 
places not more than 18 or 14 feet water; here the edge is steep-to, and 
there is generally a great swell upon it. A mile westward from the 
eastern edge there are from 44 to 5 fathoms, increasing in depth westward to 
6} fathoms, where vessels may anchor on sandy ground ; it thence suddenly 
increases to 10, 18, 15, and 20 fathoms. 


MORANT CAYS.—Morant cays, situated S.S.E. 4 E. distant 38 miles 
from Morant point, Jamaica, are a group consisting of three small islets from 
7 to 10 feet high, which with the adjacent reefs form a crescent to the south- 
eastward, and occupying a space about 3 miles long and 13 miles broad. 
The bank on which these islets stand extends (within the 100-fathom line) 6 
. miles north-eastward from the group and 4 miles south-westward of it, with 
an average breadth of about 8 miles and with depths ranging from 10 to 18 
fathoms. The islets are known as Northeast cay, Southeast cay and South- 
west cay. 

A reef, on which the sea constantly breaks, surrounds the Morant cays, 
extending 4 cables N.N.W. of Northeast cay to 2 cables W. by S. from 
Southwest cay. There is only one opening through this reef, situated 
between Southeast cay and Southwest cay, with from 18 to 20 feet in it, and 
this should not be used except in cases of emergency. 


THE BLUE MOUNTAINS FROM THE MORANT CAYS; 
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Northeast Cay.—This islet, 7 feet high, is at times divided into three 
portions, the sea washing over the connecting sand-spits. A conspicuous 
cocoa-nut tree stands in the centre of this cay, with some smaller trees and 
- bashes southward of it, and at the north extreme of the islet are two isolated 
trees. On the southern portion of the cay are one or two houses and a 
small pier, also a pond of brackish water. A sand bank, 4 feet high, lies 
one cable southward of Northeast cay. 

Southeast Cay.—This islet, 8 feet high, lying one mile southward of 
Northeast cay, is covered with bushes and trees, among which one cocoa-nut 
tree rises considerably higher than the others. There are two houses on 
Southeast cay and a pier on the west side. The sand-spits extending from 
the extremities of this islet alter in shape at different seasons ; in summer the 
south-west spit is washed away and the sand deposited on the western 
shore of the cay. 

Position.—The west extreme of Southeast cay is estimated to be in lat. 
17° 28’ 20” N., long. 75° 59’ 40” W. 

Southwest Cay.—This small islet, having a few bushes on it, lies one 
mile southwest of Southeast cay, and is 10 feet high. There is one house 
on Southwest cay which can be seen from a distance of about 8 miles; a 
rocky ledge is used as a pier. 

Landing.—Landing is seldom practicable at Southwest cay, but at the 
other islets, especially at their south-west extremes, an opportunity of doing 
so can generally be found; it is not advisable to land at the piers on the 
islets on account of the submerged reefs in the vicinity. 

Anchorage.—On the west side of Morant cays the bank slopes gradually 
off to the depth of 10 fathoms, and anchorage may be taken up by the lead, 
carefully avoiding the irregular ground extending north-west of Northeast 
cay ; the bottom is composed of dead coral with patches of small brown weed 
growing over it. 

When approaching from the north-westward the water shoals suddenly 
after passing the 100-fathom line, but a vessel may safely stand in, South- 
east cay bearing 8.E., until in the required depth for anchoring. 

Small vessels drawing not more than 12 feet will find smooth water at 
half a mile westward of the south extreme of Northeast cay, but with strong 
northerly winds this is not a safe anchorage, as the sea then breaks in 8 
fathoms. 

Current.—The current sets towards West and N.N.W., with a velocity of 
three-quarters of a knot an hour, after the Trade-wind has been blowing 
freshly for a day or two. When the trade is lighter, a carrent setting to 
N.E. or East is frequently experienced. 

Vessels having occasion to pass near Morant cays at night should keep 
northward of them. | 

Ttdes.—The rise and fall of tide in the vicinity of the Morant cays seldom 
exceed one foot. 
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There is an overfall bearing from Morant point, Jamaica, E.S.E. 3 E. 86 
miles, upon which there are 18 fathoms; but being narrow, it is seldom met 
with. Soundings of 18 fathoms were found with Morant point bearing 
W. by N., distant 42 miles, and at 15 miles farther on, in a little more 
southerly direction, 18 and 19 fathoms. 

The American brig Georgia, whilst proceeding towards Navassa island, was 
attracted by discolouration of water, and sounded in 14 fathoms, in lat. 
17° 46’ N., long. 75° 45’ W.; point Morant bearing W. by N. 28 miles; 
and thence continued sounding for a distance of 5 miles E.N.E. 


JAMAICA. 


Magnetic Variation in 1900 :—2° to 23° E. Probable annual decrease 
about 2 or 8 minutes. 


GeneraL Remarxs.—The British island of Jamaica is situated between 
lats. 17° 48’ and 18° 82’ N., and longs. 76° 11’ and 78° 21’ W. Its 
extreme length is 144 miles, with a maximum width of 49 miles, and a 
minimum width of 21} miles. The entire area is 4,198 square miles. Be- 
sides the main island, several smaller islands, including tho Grand and Little 
Cayman and the Turks and Caicos Islands, are dependencies of the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. The climate varies from being moist and tropical on the 
coast, to temperate at higher altitudes. Population of the island in 1893 
about 660,000. 

The chief imports are flour, provisions, and timber from the United States, 
dried fish and timber from Canada; and the United Kingdom supplies manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. The chief exports are fruit, dyewoods, coftee, 
sugar and rum. 

Sea and Land Breezes :—On the southern side of the island, the sea-breeze 
from the south-eastward, comes on at nine or ten in the morning, and gra- 
dually increases till noon, when it is strongest ; at two or three in the after- 
noon its force diminishes, and in general it entirely ceases by 5 o'clock. 
About 8h. p.m. the land-breeze begins ; this breeze extends to the distance 
of 12 miles southward of the island. It increases until midnight, and ceases 
about 4 in the morning. 

The sea and land-breezes are pretty regular from the latter end of January 
until May. In the Middle of May, the sea-breeze generally prevails for 
several days and nights, especially about the times of full and change of the 
moon ; and thus they continue throughout June and part of July; from that 
time the sea-breeze diminishes, and veers round to S. by W. or 8.8.W., 
with frequent calms. August, September, and October are the hurricane 
months, in which there are generally strong gales of wind, with much 
rain. 
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In December, January, and February, when the north winds predominate, 
their force checks the sea-breeze. The southern coast is that which, of 
course, is least exposed to these winds, being sheltered in a great measure 
by the mountains. When combined with the land-breeze they render the 
air very cold and unhealthy. 

On the northern side of the island, during the greatest part of July, and 
the whole of August, the sea breeze generally blows hard, with frequent 
squalls ; but in October northerly winds prevail. 

During the winter season, the land-breeze is more general off the shores 
than in summer ; it sometimes continues through the day as well as night. 

The return of the sea-breeze in autumn is gradual; it first approaches 
the east end, then advances a little, and sometimes reaches Morant point a 
fortnight or more before it is felt above Kingston. It also continues to blow 
a week or two later on the east end of the island than at Kingston; and has 
been known in some years to prevail there in the day-time, during the whole 
time it was unfelt at the former place. 

MORANT POINT and Light.—Morant point, the east end of 
Jamaica, extends several miles into the sea, and is a low, swampy strip of 
land, the lower range of the Blae mountains rising from its inner extremity. 
The bases of the hills approach nearer and nearer, until at the cliffs known as 
the White Horses, and Yallah hill, they rise immediately from the sea. 

An iron lighthouse, painted white, stands on Morant point; 
at 115 feet above the sea; it exhibits a white light, which rans 
flashes every minute. The light is shown over an arc of ton 
270° (from N.W. by N. eastward to S.W. by W.) and is ; 
visible 15 miles. 

From the lighthouse the N.E. point of the island bears 
N.W. 4 N., and Morant cays 8.S.E. } E., 88 miles. 

Captain Biddlecombe, R.N., recommends vessels working 
to the eastward never to lose sight of the light until it bears 
N.W., which would avoid any chance of their falling in with | iy 
the dangerous Morant cays ; and when bound westward, after aay ss 
passing port Morant, by keeping the light in sight they will ~~ > 
avoid any chance of approaching near the shoals on the MORANT POINT 
southern shore, as the light is lost sight of when bearing east- IGHTHOUSE. 
ward of N.E. by E. 

PORT MORANT, the first harbour on the south side of Jamaica when 
coming from the eastward, is about 9 miles W.S.W. of ‘Morant point. The 
coast between is foul and bordered with reefs to more than a mile from shore, 
and should not therefore be closely approached ; at the entrance to the har- 
bour, on each side, they extend outward to the]{distance of about three- 
quarters cfa mile. The harbour is good, but§the breadth of the entrance 
between the 3-fathom lines, near which are breakers, is less than 2 cables ; 
and as the direction of the entrance is North, it can only be attempted by 
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sailing vessels with the sea-breeze, or between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
4 P.M. 

Buoys.—Two buoys are moored on the eastern side of the entrance; the 
southern, in 26 feet water, is coloured black and white in horizontal stripes, 
the northern, in 20 feet water, is chequered black and white. A buoy, 
painted red, is moored off the 8-fathom line of soundings on the western side 
of the harbour’s entrance. Within the harbour a buoy, painted red and 
white in vertical stripes, is moored near the southern extremity of Leith Hall 
spit, a shoal lying about half a mile 8. by W. from Red cliff. Cotton Tree 
spit, on the east side of the harbour, is guarded by a buoy chequered red and 
white, in 16 feet water. Harbour shoal is guarded at its southern extremity 
by a red buoy and at its northern end by a white buoy. These buoys are not, 
however, to be depended upon. 


JAMAICA FROM PORT MORANT. 


In order to sail for this port, clear of the weather reefs, ran down with 
Yallah hill bearing W. 4 N., and appearing just within Prospect point (which 
is the outer point westward of port Morant, between it and the cove named 
Fisherman bay) until the easternmost part ofa hill, 8 miles inland, named 
Johnerow hill, opens westward of Bowden bluff, the high land on the east 
within the harbour. The leading mark in is a conspicuous hoase* standing 
upon a hill, in line with the east end of Red cliff, on the north shore of the 
harbour, and bearing about North. Vessels may sail in with safety, guided 
by this mark, leaving a middle ground (Harbour shoal), with 2 fathoms, on 
the port, and the reef which borders the shore on the starboard side. 
Caution must be observed in approaching the latter; so the marks as de- 
scribed must be kept on. The soundings will be from 9, to 43 fathoms 
water up to the anchorage, which is about half a mile S.S.E. of Red cliff on 
the north shore. 

The Emerald isles, a cluster of small rocky islets, lie off the eastern point 
of the entrance, with a rock, from its peculiar figure, named the Anvil; and 
about one-third of a mile higher on the same side, is a wharf and jetty named. 
Pera. 


* Several houses are visible (1873) on the hills, but three are much more conspicuous 
than the others. The easternmost of these houses is on the hill slope, a little below its 
crest; the middle, which is the house to be used as the leading mark, is the easternmost 
on the hill summit. By keeping this house (N. 3 E.) on the east side of red cliff it leads 
up the eastern side of the channel. 
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Fisherman Bay.—The small but snug little harbour just round west- 
ward of the entrance of port Morant, named Fisherman bay, contains only 2 
to 8 fathoms of water and is only fit for coasters. Its entrance between the 
reefs is very narrow, ouly 40 fathoms wide, and has a depth of but 4 fathoms. 
The course m is N. by W., and when within the roadsteal widens to a 
quarter ofa mile in breadth. Be carefal when going in, and when within, to 
avoid a rock in nearly the middle of the anchorage. 

Morant Bay.—From port Morant the coast runs westerly about 4 miles 
to Morant bay, which is exposed to southerly and westerly winds, bat 
sheltered from all others. The mark to sail in is said to be the church 
bearing N.W. by N., as it will carry vessels westward of the breakers which 
shelter the anchorage, and when past them, or in soundings of 6 fathoms, 
haul up north-easterly, and anchor in 44 fathoms, at about a quarter of a 
mile southward of the wharf. The soandings gradually decrease as vessels 
approach the shore.* | 

The Coast.—Yallah hill is the southernmost high land of Jamaica east- 
ward of Port Royal. Should this hill be made bearing W. by S. at the dis- 
tance ef 80 miles, haul up about S.W. by 8. to clear Morant point, the east 
end of the island ; but observe that a current frequently sets north-westward 
round this end of the island. When the fall of Yallah hill bears W.}N., 
a W. by 8. course will carry a vessel 8 miles or more southward of Morant 
point. 

From off Morant point, vessels bound to Port Royal should keep at the 
distance of 3 or 4 miles from the shore, until they are past Morant bay, to 
avoid a reef which extends from the east end to Rocky point, 2 miles from 
shore ; over part of which the sea generally breaks. The coast thence is 
rocky, for about a mile from shore to Morant bay. From Morant bay to the 
white cliffs named the White Horses the coast is clear ; but from these cliffs 
some rocks extend nearly half a mile from shore. From the White Horses 
to Yallah point, the distance is 8 miles. In sailing down, when the White 
Horses bear North, and Yallah point West, vessels will have soundings, and 
the bottom will frequently be seen in 74, 8, 9, and 10 fathoms ; and on 
approaching Yallah point, the water will be found to deepen until soundings 
are lost. 

There is one spot about one-third of a mile in extent, and known as 
Lamottés bank, on which is 4 fathoms; it lies with Yallah point N.W. by 
W. 3 W. 2 miles; and the White Horses N.N.E. ? E. 

The extremity of Yallah point lies in lat. 17° 51’ 80” N., long. 79° 83’ 80” W. 
A rocky shelf stretches out from and about this point to some distance from 
shore, and continues to one-third of a mile westward from the point. 
Between the termination of this reef and the small indentation of the coast 
named Yallah bay (a mile further westward), lies Salt-pond bay, in which the 


* At about a mile south from the town of Morant lies a rock (Galatea rock) with only 
23 fathoms on it and 10 fathoms close-to. 
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coast is clear and bold; and here is good anchorage, sheltered from the 
East, in from 12 to 6 fathoms. In Yallah bay small vessels may anchor in 4 
fathoms, between the reefs which form the entrance. 

The bearing and distance of Cow Bay point from Yallah point are W. by 
N. 84 miles. It is low but bold, as is also the coast thence westward to Plum 
point. From Cow Bay point to Plum point the bearing and distance are 
W. by N. 8 miles. 

PORT ROYAL and KINGSTON.—These are the principal harbours 
in Jamaica, Kingston being the seat of government. Before the town of 
Kingston, and fronting the harbour by which it is amply sheltered, there is a 
narrow strip of low flat land, named the Palisadoes, having at its extremity 
the town and harbour of Port Royal. In both Port Royal and Kingston 
harbours there is an ample depth of water for large vessels, as in the former 
there are 9 to 7 fathoms, and in the latter about 6 fathoms, but the access 
to them is rendered difficult to strangers by the dangerous reefs scattered 
about in the bay outside, so that no one should attempt to ran in without 
a pilot. In order the better to indicate the position of some of the more 
dangerous shoals, buoys and beacons have been placed upon them, and a 
lighthouse stands on Plum point, the projecting corner of the Palisadoes, for 
the purpose of facilitating the approach to East channel. 

Lights.—The lighthouse on Plum point stands about 66 yards northward 
of the southern extremity of the point, and shows a /ived light at 68 feet 
above the sea, visible 12 miles. It shows red from S.E. by E. 3 E. south- 
ward to 8. 4 W. (704°); white from 8. 4 W. westward to N.W. (1293°) ; 
this latter light covers all the shoals on the west side of Port Royal bay. 
From the lighthouse, Lamottes bank bears E.S.E., 18} miles; and Morant 
cay S.E. by E., 56 miles. , 

A small fived light is exhibited from a beacon, 40 feet high, on fort 
Augusta ; it shows white to the southward and westward, red to the eastward. 
This light may be used as a guide through the South channel, by keeping it 
upon a N. by K. bearing, which will lead clear westward of the Portuguese 
buoy and eastward of the Three-fathom bank ; but the use of this channel is 
not advisable at night. 

Time Signal.—aA ball is dropped from the dockyard flagstaff at Port 
Royal at noon, Sundays excepted, equivalent to 5h. 7m. 28°58. Greenwich. 
mean time. The ball is hoisted half-way up at 11h. 55m., and close up 
11h. 58m. 

East Channel.—East channel is bounded on the north by the Palisadoes 
and on the south by numerous low cays and banks, which extend off shore 8 
miles, with soundings from 2 to 4 miles outside them. The channel has 
from 7 to 20 fathoms in it, and is clear of danger as far as Gun cay. East 
channel, also named Beach channel, is recommended in preference to South 
channel, the range marks for the latter being often obscured. 

In East channel the bottom is generally formed of mud and sand. Inside 
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Port Royal harbour it is mud with a little sand all over, except near the 
shoals, where there are portions of broken coral and sand. 

Kast Middle Ground, the outer and eastern danger on the south side of 
the channel, is composed of two coral patches about half a mile in extent, 
with 11 feet on the easternmost, and 8 feet on the other; both are steep, 
and there is frequently a break over them when the sea-breeze sets in. Oif 
the eastern end is moored a bell buoy striped vertically black and white. 

Maiden Rock lies 14 miles westward of East Middle ground, and a 
quarter of a mile from Maiden cay, with which it is connected by a rocky 
ledge which dries in some places. The rock is marked on its northern end 
by a beacon and vane 380 feet above the sea. 

Lime Cay is 2 cables long and half a cable broad, and partly covered 
with brushwood. A rocky ledge extends 14 cables into the channel, from 
its N.W. end. Lime Cay shoal lies 3 cables westward of Lime cay ; it is 
about half a mile long N.W. and S.E. and is nearly dry in the central part. 
There is good anchorage of sand and mud, between Lime cay and its shoal, 
with the north part of Lime cay E. by S., and the Maiden (sandy) cay S.E., 
- quite protected from the sea-breezes by Lime cay, and the shoals adjacent 
to Maiden cay, and from 8.W. winds by Lime Cay shoal, which extends 
itself in a N.W. and S.E. direction nearly half a mile. 

Rackum Cay is small and low, but it is surrounded by a reef, on whose 
northern edge are a few small dry rocks, which are guarded by a buoy striped 
vertically black and white. Being only about 2 feet above water, this cay 
can only be seen when nearing the harbour. 

Gun Cay, about 4 cables N.N.E. of Rackum cay, is marked by bushes, 
and skirted all round by a reef leaving a deep-water channel 14 cables wide 
between it and the buoy of Rackum cay. Gun cay, in consequence of being 
wooded, is visible a considerable distance. At the extremity of the north 
end of the reef is a buoy striped black and white, with the flag-staff of 
Apostles battery in line with that of fort Charles W. by N.* 

New and Beacon Shoals.—New shoal is a patch with 21 feet water, about 
140 yards south of Port Royal beach, and is marked on its south-west side 
by a buoy striped horizontally black and white. Beacon shoal is a similar 
patch with 14 feet water, 100 yards south-west of New shoal, and is guarded 
on its south-west side by a triangular beacon. 

New Shoal is extending to the southward and has only 34 fathoms over it. 
Vessels should not pass between New and Beacon shoals. 

_ Harbour Shoal, of small extent and 23 fathoms water, lies N.W. by W. 
13 cables from Port Royal point, and is guarded by a red and white horizon- 
tally striped buoy, surmounted by a red staff and diamond, on its south side. 
At acable north from this buoy is a shoal patch (De Horsey) having 44 
fathoms on it. 


* The above particulars respecting the buoyage in East channel are uncertain. 
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Port Royal Spit extends about a cable in a westerly direction from the 
centre of the town. It is formed by the submergence of part of the town by 
an earthquake in 1692. Church shoal, of coral formation, on which there is 
a depth of 11 feet, is situated 50 yards north-westward of the 3-fathom edge 
of Port Royal spit, with a 4-fathom channel between. This shoal within the 
depth of 8 fathoms extends N.E. and 8.W. about 40 yards, and is about 
25 vards in breadth. A red buoy is moored about 20 feet west of the shoal. 

South Pelican Spit, a shallow sand-bank extending three-quarters of a 
mile in a westerly direction from Gallow point, forms the northern boundary 
of Port Royal harbour. Its southern and western limits are marked by pile 
beacons. 

Directions.—On entering East channel with a fair wind, which generally 
occurs daily, bring the Fall of Salt Pond hills on with the west extreme of 
dockyard wall, W. by N.} N. This mark will lead up to Gun Cay ledge, 
when steer for Port Royal point, passing between it and the buoy on New 
shoal, and eastward of the beacon on the Harbour shoal. Having passed the 
latter, and westward of the buoy on Port Royal spit, select an anchorage 
where convenient. Strangers should not fail to have the assistance of a 
pilot; one can generally be obtained at Morant point lighthouse or Yallah 
point. 

As there is a sharp turn between Gun cay and Port Royal point, long 
ships, especially with a strong sea-breeze, might find it more convenient to 
pass between Gun and Rackum cays. To do so when abreast of Lime cay, 
steer for that narrow opening, and bring the flag-staff of port Henderson, at 
the northern foot of the Salt Pond hill, in one with Port Royal point, which 
mark will lead through ; bat the eye should be the guide for mid-channel, 
and after passing close to the northward of the buoy on the northern end of 
Rackum Cay ledge, steer on for the point, and act as above directed, or pass 
outside the Beacon shoal and then haul up. Vessels should not pass between 
the New and Beacon shoals. 

The most convenient berth for merchant vessels will be found outside Port 
Royal spit and Church shoal; they should therefore shorten sail in time 
after passing the point. 

At Night.—Keep the red light (Plum point) in sight, which will lead 
southward of Lamotte bank, and eastward of East Middle ground and 8.E. 
cays. In proceeding into harbour, its western limit should not be passed or 
the white light brought in sight until about three-quarters of a mile from the 
light; then steer for Gun cay as before. Having rounded the buoy at the 
north end of Gun cay, steer about S.W. by W. until the light is open of the 
south end of Gun cay, bearing E. + N.; then alter course to W. by N., 
which will carry a vessel betwen the Beacon shoal and West Middle rock. 

When fort Augusta light bears N. } E. a vessel may haul up westward of 
the Harbour shoal. Should a steam-vessel proceed on to Kingston, fort 
Augusta light kept on a N. by HE. bearing will lead westward of the Pelican 
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spits, and when at the distance of half a mile from the light the vessel will 
be near the edge of the shoal ground on the north side of the channel, when 
the course should be altered to about N.E. } E., and the mariner should 
feel his way slowly, guided by the piles. When the red light at fort Augusta 
bears southward of West, steer more to eastward. Plum point light marks 
the north-eastern limits of the shoal ground eastward of the North Pelican 
spit and westward of Kingston harbour. 

If the land-breeze is likely to overtake the vessel before getting through 
East channel, it will be better for a sailing-vessel not to proceed farther to 
leeward than the upper White Horses, and stand off and on, or anchor for 
the night, as before pointed out, weighing just before the sea-breeze comes 
down in the morning. It will be advisable not to be too hasty in bearing up 
until the sea-breeze is observed to have firmly established itself in the har- 
bonr. 

Winds.—Land and sea-breezes are generally regular; the latter sets in 
sometimes as early as 9 a.m., and continues until 5 or 6 p.u., when the land- 
wind comes off for the night, particularly during the winter period, from 
November to the end of May. In December, January, and February the 
sea-breeze is sometimes diverted by Northers, and the wind will consequently, 
on the south side of the island, be variable, coming off the shore in gusts 
and the land-breeze will blow with greater force and longer than usual. 

In the hurricane months, the breezes are interrupted by calms,—light 
southerly winds with heavy rains and an exceedingly oppressive atmosphere 
—and the sea-breeze will rush in with violent squalls from the S.E., and 
continue only a short period. In general, the approach of the land-wind 
may easily be detected by a strong aromatic perfume coming off from the 
shore. 

The land-wind will generally allow a vessel to get out of the Hastern 
channel before the sea-breeze sets in, and this channel is certainly to be 
preferred when bound eastward, as then the strong South-west current, 
which is always more or less setting along the southern part of the reefs, is 
avoided. 

South Channel.—The South channel into Port Royal is a narrow 
passage bordered by shoals on each side for a distance of 4 miles. It is 
almost invariably used by sailing vessels proceeding outwards at daylight, 
which leave with the land-wind. The buoys on the east side are painted 
ved, and those on the west side red and white. 

West Middle Rock, of small extent, with 22 feet water on it, lies directly in 
the entrance of the channel 8. W. half a mile from Port Royal point N.N.W.,and 
4 W. nearly a quarter of a mile from the buoy on the north-west end of the 
West Middle ground. Its centre is marked by a floating beacon, with a 
vane of rails, on the top, 30 feet above the sea: the upper part is painted 
white, the lower black, and, it forms with the beacon on fort Augusta the 
leading mark for this channel. 
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West Middle Knoll is also small with 27 feet water, and lies West 2} 
cables from West Middle buoy. 

West Middle Shoal is a coral bank half a mile long north and south, and 
near the centre has only 2 feet water ; it is steep-to, particularly on the 
west side. Its north-west end is marked by a red buoy. 

Turtle Heads are numerous detached rocky shoals, some nearly awash, 
which extend off to the eastward from Small point. A buoy, striped red and 
awhite, is moored on their outer edge, and abreast it the channel is about 4 
cables wide. Should the buoy be adrift, the dockyard clock-tower on with 
the eastern angle of fort Charles will lead half way between the shoals and 
the nearest 27-foot knolls. 

Drunkenman Cay.—The eastern side of the South channel is marked by 
Drunkenman cay, a small islet of stones and sand, on which there are a few 
bushes. A short distance to the northward of it there is a dry sand-bore, 
and thence it is nearly connected with the south end of: West Middle shoal 
by a rocky ledge, in some parts dry. 

A beacon, pyramidal in shape and painted red, stands on the south-west 
extreme of a coral patch (awash) lying N.N.W. 4 W. distant 2 cables from 
Drunkenman cay. 

South Knolls.—Nearly midway between Drunkenman cay and the Turtle 
heads, on the line of the leading mark into the South channel, are several 
small detached heads of sand, named the South knolls, on which there are 
27 feet water. 

Portuguese Shoals are two small banks at the south-east side of the en- 
trance of the South channel, about a mile westward of South cays. On the 
easternmost shoal there are only 6 feet water, but on the other from 17 to 
23 feet, and this latter shoal is marked on its western end bya red buoy 
with a staff and globe moored in 9 fathoms water. The channel is here half 
a mile wide, and the west side is formed by Bush reef, on which the sea 
generally breaks. 

Three Fathom Bank lies off the south-east end of Bush reef, at the south- 
west side of the entrance to the South channel, and S.S.W. a mile from the 
Portuguese buoy. A buoy, striped red and white and surmounted by a cage, 
is moored in 74 fathoms water on the south-east extreme of the banks. 

Vessels after passing the Portuguese shoal should steer well to the east- 
ward, and take care not to get to leeward on Three-fathom bank or Wreck 
reef. 

Wreck Reef lies about 14 miles off the point of the same name, and S.W. 
4 8. 34 miles from the Portuguese shoals. Should the vessel be drifted to 
leeward and unable to weather this reef, she may run round its north end 
and anchor close to leeward of it, to await the land-wind to carry her out 
again. 

Directions.—Vessels bound to sea from Port Royal, through the South 
channel should be under way as soon as the day breaks, if there is a land- 
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wind (or if the wind will allow them to lie S. by E. they may get out) ; the 
current is generally setting to the southward as far as Drankenman cay, 
when it takes a more westerly direction. Having passed close to the west- 
ward of the West Middle rock beacon, keep in line with the beacon at the 
south-east angle of fort Augusta, and a notch in the Liguanea mountain N. 
+ E.; the latter, however, is difficult for a stranger to recognise, and is fre- 
quently obscured. 

A vessel will generally have the assistance of a strong outset as far as 
Drunkenman cay, when she will meet the usual westerly stream and heavy 
swell; therefore shoald the land-wind fail at this point, she had better 
anchor under the south end of the cay during the calm that intervenes, some- 
times for several hours, between the breezes, in order to avoid being set on 
the shoalsto leeward. By no means run the risk of having to bring up outside 
the Portuguese shoals. Should the sea-breeze set in before she has cleared 
the channel and she should be obliged to work out which is a very hazardous 
undertaking, except under most favourable circumstances, do not stand 
farther to the westward than to bring the notch in the mountain un with the 
centre of a low house in fort Augusta, nor to the eastward than to bring the 
notch on with the east end of that fort. 

Steamers, or persons well acquainted with the locality, may venture, in a 
case of necessity, to enter by this channel; but it will be attended with some 
risk especially if the mountains are clouded. Soundings extend a considerable 
distance southward of the cays, but the edge has not been accurately defined. 
In the fairway of the channel the bottom is generally composed of mud and 
sand, and occasionally clay, but near the reefs it is sand, with portions of 
broken coral. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Port Royal dockyard at about 
11h. Om., and the rise and fall is from 10 to 11 inches. There is no regular 
tidal stream, but in general a strong outset runs out of the harbour and 
through the South channel, varying in rate from } to 1 knot an hour until as far 
as Drunkenman cay, where it takes a more westerly direction, and generally 
increases in strength. Sometimes it will be found running in this direction 
at the rate of 24 knots ; a good offing should therefore always be obtained 
before shaping a course to the westward. | 

When the land-breezes have been strong, and light southerly winds have 
prevailed during the day for a short period, it often occurs that the current 
is running to the eastward in the morning, even as far as the East Middle 
shoals, when it takes a more southerly direction, and to the southward of the 
shoals it will be found setting to the S.W. or W.S.W., the strength quite 
depending on the force of the wind that has been blowing. 

Kingston Harbour is a large spacious inlet, ranning east and west» 
formed by the Palisadoes on the south, and capable of containing any number 
of vessels of the largest size. Shoals run off westward and north-westward 
1} miles from Gallows point ; and eastward (extending out three-quarters of 
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a mile) along the northern shore of the Palisadoes as far as abreast the town 
of Kingston ; these with the shallow ground on the north-western shore of 
the harbour contract the ship channel to Kingston to a very narrow breadth. 

The channel from Port Royal to Kingston is from 6 to 9 fathoms in depth, 
a little over a cable in width in the narrowest part, and is well buoyed and 
staked. Off Kingston there is good anchorage in from 5 to 10 fathoms. 
Depth of water at the wharves ranges from 12 to 24 feet. It is an impor- 
tant coaling station. 

Kingston, the capital of Jamaica, stands on a gentle slope, with streets 
regular and straight, running parallel to each other. The market-place is in 
the lower part of the town, near the water side. 

In proceeding to Kingston harbour from Port Royal, a pilot’s assistance is 
necessary, on account of the intricacy of the navigation. 

PORTLAND BIGHT.—About half-way between Port Royal and Old 
harbour, at the head of Portland bight, and at the distance of about a mile, 
or little more to the southward from Helshire point lies Wreck reef, which 
always breaks. Ships passing this way in the night should approach no nearer 
than in the depth of 12 fathoms, or come to an anchor until the morning. 
Within a mile to the 8.W. of the reef there are several shoal spots of from 
2 to 44 fathoms, with 7 fathoms around. 

The bearing and distance from Helshire point to Portland point, are 
S.W. 3 W. about 16 miles, the land between forming an extensive bay, in 
which there are several anchorages, sheltered by islands and reefs, &c. Be- 
tween these two points, but without their line of direction, there are several 
banks or reefs, with cays on them, which form various channels or entrances 
to the interior of the bay. The anchorages, within the bay, are Walker's 
bay, Galleon harbour, Old harbour, Long’s wharf, Salt river, Peake bay, and 
West harbour. In order to take either of these, it is necessary first to enter 
between the exterior banks. : 

Pelican Bank is rather more than 8 miles in length E. by N. and W. by 
S., and one mile in breadth. Two islets, named Pelican cays, rise near its 
middle ; to the southward and eastward of which are breakers. A part at 
the west end is named the Dry shoal, consisting of rocks at the water’s edge, 
by which it may easily be discovered. Between this bank and Cabrietta 
point to the northward, the channel is nearly 2 miles wide, but has only 
8 and 34 fathoms water. Eastward of Cabrietta point is Walker’s bay. 

Bare Bush Bank lies 8.E. and N.W. about 2 miles, and is 1 mile wide at 
its broadest part. An islet named Bare Bush cay, rises on this bank above 
the water, at nearly half a mile from its N.E. end: and there are breakers 
over the whole extent of the 8.E. side. The channel between this and the 
Pelican bank, 13 miles in width, and with a depth of from 7 to 9 fathoms, is 
generally used when entering the bay. 

Half-Moon Cay Bank, lying about N.E. and 8.W., is 83 miles in length, 
and nearly 2 miles in breadth at the widest part. On this bank near its 
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north-east part there are two islets, named the Half-moon cays, and on its 
northern part are several breakers. On the south-west part are three islets 
or rocks named Portland cays, and S. and 8.8.E. from these, about 2 miles, 
a shoal, with 34 and 4 fathoms on it, is said to exist. The channel formed 
by this bank and Bare Bush bank is about a mile wide, having 10, 12 and 
15 fathoms in it; and that which is formed between this bank and Portland 
point is three-quarters of a mile in breadth, but having only 2} or 8 fathoms 
water in it, is only fit for vessels of small draught of water. 

Morris Shoal, with 4 feet water over it, lies between Half-moon Cay bank 
and Bare Bush bank, and is about one-third mile from east to west, and one- 
quarter mile from north to south. Its extremity is three-quarters of a mile 
distant from the nearest part of Bare Bush bank, and one mile from the 
northern part of Half-moon Cay bank. It is, or was, marked by a buoy. 
In both channels there is a depth of from 9 to 18 fathoms. 

Pigeon Island is a low bushy islet W. by S. 4 S. 14 miles from the 
western part of Pelican bank. A reef of rocks projects about a cable north- 
ward from its east end, and another reef projects a similar distance N.W. 
These reefs form a bay, with anchorage in from 4 to 6 fathoms. Three- 
quarters of a mile northward from this island is White shoal with 18 feet 
‘water over it. Vessels should carefully avoid it. It is, or was, marked by 
a buoy. , 

Directions—Old Harbour.—The main channel for entering into Portland 
bight is that between Pelican and Bare Bush banks; and, to take it, those 
who come from Cow point should steer W. by S. + S. 24 miles, until the fall of 
the south side of the Brazaletta hill bears W. by N. This hill cannot be mis- 
taken, being the northernmost of two that are to be seen in the west, and the 
southernmost is of a rounded form. It is the valley or notch formed between 
these hills that is to be used as a leading mark, bearing W. by N. Steering 
@ course in this direction will lead to the southward of the foul ground off the 
Pelican cays, and as the entrance is approached, Pigeon island will be seen 
on with the fall of Brazaletta hill; keep it so, and pass the Pelican cays in 
74, 7, and 64 fathoms. 

Advancing to the westward and northward, Goat island (which has two 
hills, one at the east, the other at the west end) will be recognised ; and 
to the northward of it, inland, a remarkable hummock, named Cudjoe hill, 
will be observed. When this hummock comes on the west extremity of the 
fall of the eastern hill of Goat Island, bearing about N. 4 W., haul up 
N.N.W. 4 W., for Old harbour. This last mark leads clear to the westward 
of Dry shoal, part of which is even with the surface of the water, and 
when passing it there will be from 6} to 54 fathoms. Continuing to steer 
N.N.W. 4 W., the water will deepen to 8 fathoms, and again shoal on 
approaching Careening islet (which has a beacon surmounted by a triangle 
on it) and cay, which lies off the west end of Goat island, to 7 or 6 fathoms. 
Give Careening cay a berth of nearlv half a mile, to avoid a reef whieh 
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surrounds it; and steer direct for the wharfs at Old harbour, and anchor in 
44 or 4 fathoms, about two-thirds of a mile southward of the village, taking 
care to avoid the reef on the south-west side of the anchorage, which generally 
shows itself. 

Long’s Wharf.—If bound to Long’s wharf, there is a small white shoal 
to the northward of Pigeon island, having only 18 feet on it, which shoale 
gradually on the east end, and bears North from Pigeon island, distant 1 
mile. The south edge of Round hill, just open with Brazaletta hill, leads 
on it. Vessels may sail between this shoal and Pigeon island, in from 8 to 
5 fathoms; but the straightest course is to the northward. Steer to the 
north-west after passing Pigeon island, and bring the top house about one- 
third from the north side of the large opening in the mountains; this mark 
leads between the reefs to the anchorage at Long’s wharf, in 4 or 8} 
fathoms. 

Salt River Anchorage.—This anchorage is about 4 miles to the south- 
ward of Long’s wharf. Vessels may approach the north and west parts of 
Salt island within 14 cables; but on the south side is a reef which shows 
itself, and is steep close-to. There is a reef extending eastward from the 
Salt river shore, to within 8 cables of Salt island, which sometimes breaks, 
and also a reef extending along the east side of Long island, extending to 
within two-thirds of a mile of Salt island. To sail in, pass about 2 or 2} 
cables to the northward of Salt island, and then steer towards the entrance 
of Salt river, until the south end of Pigeon island is almost in a line with the 
south end of Salt island ; keep them in that direction, and anchor in from 
4} to 8} fathoms, according to draught. There is good anchorage under the 
west part of Salt island, about 2 or 8 cables off, in 54 fathoms water, good 
holding ground, 

Peake Bay.—To sail in, it is necessary to give the reef that rans off 
from Rocky point (the north point of the bay), a berth of a cable or more, 
and steer towards the north part of the sandy beach. The anchorage is in 
from 4} to 84 fathoms, about 8 cables from the north shore, and the ground 
holds well; but with strong sea-breezes there is a great sea in this bay. 
The reef off Rocky point, and the reef on the south side of the bay, are nearly 
even with the surface of the water, so that they may generally be seen. 
There is a heavy sea in this bay when the wind is up. 

West Harbour.—The entrance into this harbour is between two coral 
reefs, which are nearly even with the surface of the water and the heads of 
coral frequently show above water; the channel between the reefs is about 
half a mile wide, with 6 and 64 fathoms water in it. There is very good 
anchorage just to the westward of the North reef, in 54 or 44 fathoms, on 
good holding ground, and always smooth water. To sail to this anchorage, 
pass about 2 cables southward of Pigeon island, and then steer about W. by 
§. until the North reef is discovered, which must be passed on its south side 
at the distance of 1 or 2 cables, until the anchorage on its west side is gained, 
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before mentioned. Westward of this anchorage the water shoals to 9 or 8 
feet ; it is also shoal on the south side of the harbour towards the mangroves, 
and smooth water. 

Carlisle Bay.—On the west side of Portland blaff there is an open bay, 
named Carlisle or Withy-wood bay, in which small vessels occasionally 
anchor when the wind does not blow from the West to S.E. Its south-east 
extremity (Rocky point) is the rocky shore of Portland, from which a spit of 
10 to 12 feet water extends about three-quarters of a mile toS.W. West- 
ward of Rocky pcint there is a bank, named Robertson shoal, on some parts 
of which the depth is only 6 feet at low water; the outer edge of this shoal 
is 14 miles West from Rocky point. The form of the shoal is nearly oval, 
from East to West; and its breadth North to South is three-quarters of a 
mile. Off the south-west side of this shoal, in 5} fathoms, is a red buoy, 
with staff and ball. 

To sail into Carlisle bay, vessels should bring a remarkable round hill 
{Kemp hill) open west of the wharfinger’s house (on the north side of the 
bay) N.4 W. Thence, having rounded Robertson shoal, haul up N.W. by 
N. and anchor in from 8 to 4 fathoms, according to draught. There are no 
tides here ; but a strong westerly current generally runs in the offing. 

Along the coast westward of Carlisle bay, to the distance of nearly 20 miles, 
there is a regular depth of 4 and 4} fathoms ata mile or 1} miles from the 
shore; this locality should be navigated with caution, as the chart shows 
spots with 4 and 5 fathoms, and there may probably be less water. 

Milk River, immediately to the eastward of round hill (1180 feet in 
height) is distant about 7 miles north-westward of Carlisle bay. From Milk 
river the coast trends W. } 8. 9 miles to Alligator point. From this point, 
which is 80 feet high, the land rises to a height of 2000 feet at a distance of 
24 miles in a northerly direction. 

A white beacon, diamond-shaped, on a staff 144 feet high, stands on the 
east bank of Milk river, near the mouth. This beacon is visible from a dis- 
tance of 8 miles between the bearings of North and N.W. 

Alligator Reef.—aAlligator reef, lying 24 miles southward of Alligator 
point, extends nearly 2 miles eastward and westward, and forms & curve 
with its back to seaward, thence trending towards the northern shore. This 
reef dries in places and should be carefully avoided. Between the east end 
of the reef and Alligator point the depth is 5 to 7 fathoms; the outer edge 
of the reef is steep-to. 

Beacon.—An iron tripod beacon, about 20 feet above high water and 
surmounted by a cap, coloured red and white in horizontal bands, stands on 
the north-east part of Alligator reef. 

Brune Bank.—About 7 miles 8.E. from Alligator reef, there is a small 
ghoal of about 44 fathoms water, with 12 to 18 fathoms close-to. It lies 94 
miles 8.W. 48. from Milk river entrance, and 8.5.E. 3 KE. 8 miles from 
Alligator point. 
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Alligator Pond Bay.—Between Alligator point and Little Pedro point, 
8} miles W. by N. from it, lies Alligator Pond bay ; the shore of this bay 
for a distance of 2} miles westward of Alligator point is rocky with low cliffs, 
thence to Little Pedro point follows a sandy beach, the land behind rising 
precipitously to 800 feet. 

Anchorage.—The anchorage in Alligator Pond bay is in 44 fathoms, mud 
bottom, about half a mile from the wharf near the centre of the bay; it is 
sheltered from the eastward by Alligator reef, but with westerly and south- 
westerly winds a heavy swell rolls in, when the shore should be cautiously 
approached on landing, so as to pass close to leeward of some rocks that lie 
in the same line of direction as the wharf, at a distance of 100 yards. 

Little Pedro Point, 20 feet high, is a rocky ledge projecting 200 yards 
from the shore, the land behind rises suddenly to 900 feet. 

The coast from Little Pedro point forms a small bay to the westward, in 
which there is an indifferent landing ; thence it trends W. 3S. 7} miles to 
Pedro bluff. About 8 miles west of Little Pedro point lies Cutlass point, 
and midway between them there is a large whitish triangular spot (named 
the White Horses), at a height of 600 feet, on the cliffs which rise 1000 feet 
nearly perpendicular from the sea ; half a mile westward ofthe White Horses 
there is a remarkable white spot 500 feet above the sea. The land over 
Cutlass point rises abruptly 1750 feet, thence gradually 2400 feet to mount 
Bellevue at 2+ miles northward of Cutlass point ; between this point and 
Pedro bluff the coast curves slightly to the northward, forming Jack’s hole. 

A rocky ledge, awash, fringes the coast between Little Pedro point and 
Pedro bluff, except under the White Horses. 

PEDRO BLUFF is a prominent head-land, rising abruptly 220 feet from 
the sea, and sloping to 70 feet at two-thirds of a mile in-shore, whence the land 
again rises gradually to 1780 feet northward of the bluff. 

Pedro Bay, in which temporary anchorage may be. obtained in 4} 
fathoms, sand and mad, is situated on the west side of Pedro bluff; there is 
occasionally a heavy swell in this bay, especially after a continuation of 
easterly or south-easterly winds, when the depth of water in the bay de- 
creases 2 or 8 feet. Landing is not at all times good. 

The coast from Pedro bay trends N.W. ? W. 3} miles to Black Spring 
point, with several indentations, the largest of which is Frenchman bay ; 
this part of the coast is reef-bound, with the exception of one or two passes 
known to fishermen, and to the pilots residing along the coast. 

From Black Spring point, which has on it a low sand-heap, the land rises 
500 feet to Sand Hill range, at a distance of three-quarters of a mile to the 
north-eastward. 

Starve Gut Bay is situated about midway between Black Spring point 
and Parattee or Sand Hill point, 4 miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from it; a ledge 
of reefs, awash, extends round the shore of this bay, except in the north-east 
part, where there is a small sandy beach, from which a morass commences, 
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and extends between the sand-hills (80 to 40 feet high) that fringe the coast- 
line, and Sand Hill range, to beyond Black river. 

Anchorage.—Starve Gut bay affords a temporary anchorage in 4 fathoms 
half a mile from the shore, and is used occasionally by small vessels bound to 
the eastward when unable to work against the current, which, after a con- 
tinuation of easterly winds, sets from one to 14 knots an hour to the westward. 

Parattee or Sand Hill Point, from which the coast trends N. 3 W. to 
Black river, is low, having on it a few palm trees ; the coast reef projects 
three-quarters of a mile westward from this point, and extends in a northerly 
direction as far as the line of reefs that protect the anchorage off Black river. 

BLACK RIVER ANCHORAGE.— Between Parattee point and the 
mouth of Black river, 44 miles distant, the coast extends North for 2 miles, 
and then trending to the north-east and north-west forms a bight, nearly in 
the centre of which is the entrance of Black river. 

Moco point, 1} miles westward of the river entrance, isformed of large 
mangrove trees, 25 to 80 feet in height. Between this and Malcolm point, 
distant a mile W. by N., is Hunt bay, fringed with mangrove trees. 

Commencing at the beach under the court-house—a large two-storied 
building with portico in front and wings connected by archways—and gra- 
dually extending its distance to a quarter of a mile off Moco point, extends a 
reef, which thence follows the coast-line into Hunt bay. Malcolm point has 
also a small fringing reef. 

Malcolm bay, between Malcolm point and Long Acre point, has good 
temporary anchorage for vessels waiting for a pilot. 

From Long Acre to Burnt Ship point, one mile West, is a sandy beach, 
off which Doctor reef (and other foul ground) extends seaward half a mile. 
Thence to Luana point, W.N.W. a mile, are sandy beaches and rocky ledges 
alternately. 

Soundings, dc.—From 7 miles south of Parattee the edge of the bank 
extends N.W. for 10 miles, and then directly for Luana point North 5 miles. 
From thence to the north-westward the shore is steep-to. 

Off Parattee point the foul ground gradually increases its distance from 
the shore from a quarter of a mile to 14 miles, where the bay commences to 
trend to the north-eastward. Thence the foul ground, including Barrack 
and Ravient reefs, which have several patches and sharp heads of rock, 
extends to the W.N.W. 2 miles ; according to local information these are 
rapidly growing. In-shore of Barrack reef extend the Inner Barrack reefs, 
having 2 and 2} fathoms, to within 8 cables of the hospital. 

Directions.—Im entering Black River bay, Pedro bluff, bearing S.E. by 
E. } E. and open of Black Spring point, leads clear of the reefs off Parattee 
point. Black Spring point, open of Parattee point, 8.E. 3 E., clears Barrack 
and Ravient reefs. The east side of the trees at Malcolm point, N.E. 3N., 
in line with the west end of the sand in Hunt bay and the highest point of 
the hills behind, leads westward of the reefs in 4} fathoms water. 
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The church, E. by N.}N., in line with the north shoulder of Santa 
Cruz mountains, leads to an anchorage in 4} fathoms, sand and mud, with 
Hodges wharf bearing North. Toa vessel approaching from the westward 
this mark leads clear of all shoals. 

Vessels may anchor off the town in 8 fathoms, mud, with the chureh 
bearing N.N.E. distant 7 cables. The clearing mark for the east side of 
Inner Barrack reef is the south end of the trees at Malcolm point 
N.W. by W. } W. in line with two large cotton trees to the southward of 
Font Hill house. During strong westerly aud south-westerly wiuds a heavy 
sea rolls into the anchorage, making landing difficult and at times 
impossible. 

Black River flows from the North and East, through a large morass, 
and is navigable for 80 miles of its course. There is a bar close to the river 
mouth, having 1} to 4 feet on it. 

The town of Black river stands on the west side of the river facing the 
bay, its church, court-house, and hospital being conspicuous from seaward. 
It has a population of about 1200. 

Blossom Bank.—This outlying bank is situated 10 miles south of 
Luana point ; it extends over a space of about 16 square miles and has on it 
depths varying from 18 to 26 fathoms. It is separated from the bank 
extending from the south coast of Jamaica by a deep channel about 14 miles 
in width. 

New Bank, on which there is a depth of from 15 to 28 fathoms, is 
situated 8 miles W.S.W. from Luana point, and covers about 13 square 
miles. Both these banks are of coral formation. 

From Luana point the coast trends N.W. by N. 2} miles to White House 
point ; it is steep-to and clear of off-lying dangers, 100 fathoms being found 
at about a mile off shore. 

Scott Cove, a small but well-sheltered loading place, lies about mid-way 
between Luana and White House points. The entrance is not easily 
recognized by strangers. There is a limited anchorage off the entrance to 
Scott cove in 7 fathoms, sand and rock, with the large trees on mount 
Edgecumbe open of White House point. This anchorage is not recom- 
mended and should not be taken without a pilot. 

Anchorage.—Vessels may anchor off White House point in 7 fathoms, 
mud, with that point bearing East distant 2 cables. The soundings decrease 
rapidly from the edge of the bank, but the holding-ground is better than that 
off Scott cove. 

About 3 miles N.W. 4 N. from White House point is Pimento point, off 
which a reef extends a short distance; between White House and Pimento 
points the coast is fringed by off-lying reefs, on the south side of which the 
depth rapidly increases. 

Parker Bay, one mile eastward of Pimento point, affords good anchorage 
for small vessels within the outer reefs, the channel through. which, though 
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not Jong, is narrow and carries a depth of 24 fathoms; the basin inside 
deepens to 3} fathoms over sandy bottom. 

Leadiny Marks.—To proceed through the channel between the outer reefs, 
bring the east extreme of Wharf house in line with western of two towers 
(which stand on a grassy slope half a mile inland) bearing N. $ E. 

From Pimento point the coast trends N.W. by W. 1% miles from Crab 
Pond point, which has a reef extending from it, and then N.N.W. for 14 
miles to Belmont point. 

Moore Reef.—This danger lies three-quarters of a mile N.W. + W. from 
Crab Pond point and three-quarters of a mile off shore. 

Black Spring point open west of Luana point, bearing 8.E. 4 E., leads 
nearly a mile south-west of Moore reef. 

BLEWFIELDS BAY.—tThis part of the coast is environed by reefs, 
and a rocky ledge extends from Crab Pond point to the west of Blewfields 
and joins the reef of Savanna la Mar. Without this rocky ledge there is 
anchorage for ships, but the soundings are irregular, over sand, rock, and 
weed. Vessels coming from eastward to anchor in this bay, must keep down 
by the outside of the reef, or keep the land eastward open of the point, until 
the leading mark is brought on, which is the Overseer’s house* in line with 
the lowest part of a deep hollow in the mountain bearing E.N.E. The best 
anchorage is in 5 fathoms, with the Wesleyan chapel on Friar’s cap bearing 
N. } EK. and the Overseer’s house bearing E. by N. Large ships anchor 
outside the reef, in 8 to 5 fathoms, with Crab Pond point about S8.E. by 8., 
and the tavern I).N.E. or E. by N. In running in here, keep the lead going, 
and be ready to anchor, as the water shoals rather suddenly. 

Bluff or Paradise Point, 44 miles N.W. of Belmont point, projects a 
third of a mile from the line of coast and has a reef extending from its 
southern extremity. 

From Blaff point the reefs which form the south meee of Savanna la Mar 
anchorage extend in a W. by 8. direction. 

SAVANNA LA MAR lies about 7 miles W.N.W. from Blewfields bay, 
the coast between being rocky in some places to nearly 2 miles from shore. 
The most conspicuous object in this town is a ruined fort at its southern 
extremity. A beacon also stands on the shore at the edge of the mangroves, 
34 cables eastward of the fort. The passages to Savanna la Mar through 
the outer reefs are narrow, and strangers.should never ar attempt them without 
a pilot. 

Supplies.—Provisions can be obtained at Savanna la Mar, but the best 
watering places are those in Blewfields bay. 

Directions.—Frequent recourse must be had to the lead while sailing 
hereabout, as the bank extending along the front of Blewfields, and thenee to 


* The Overseer’s house (wnich has a veranda) is situated on a hill about 150 feet high 
and a quarter of a mile inland. 
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opposite Savanna la Mar, &c., is rocky, and has, on its edge, from 20 to 24 
feet of water; and on it, as on the White banks, there are shoals which un- 
cover, whilst many have breakers. 

Cabrita point in line with the first gap in the hills to the westward, about 
N.W. by W. 4 W. leads through the buoyed channel, south-westward of South- 
east channel. If proceeding to the inner harbour, keep this mark on until 
the beacon is in line with the high rounded hill (used as one of the marks for 
Lee passage), bearing N. 9° E., which mark leads in. 

Rock.—aA coral rock, with a depth of 23 fathoms around it, is reported 
to lie in the South-east channel, between the Style reef and Boat stag reef. 

. South-east Channel is @ narrow opening in the outer reef, about 70 yards 
wide, between a steep rock on the eastern side with less than 6 feet water on 
it, and two shoals of 10 and 6 feet water on the western side. 

The beacon in line with the east side of Dolphin head, bearing N. by 
W. + W., leads through South-east channel in a depth of 19 feet. Within 
this channel the depth increases to 34 and 4 fathoms, over a bottom of sand 
and mud, shoaling yradually to the shore. 

Lee Passaye, 13 miles westward of South-east channel, is 4 cables wide 
and has in it a depth of 4 fathoms. The western side of this passage is 
formed by a shoal of 9 feet known as Broad stag shoal, on the south side of 
which is a red and white striped buoy, situated 2 cables eastward of Great 
breaker, and the eastern side by a coral reef with from 2 to 8 fathoms over 
it. West point open south of St. John’s point, bearing W. by N. 3 N., 
leads two-thirds of a mile south of Great breaker. A detached house on the 
beach, three-quarters of a mile westward of the fort, in line with a round 
hill (the highest which is seen eastward of Dolphin head), bearing N. 3 E., 
leads through Lee passage in mid-channel. — 

There are several clear passages among the outer reefs between South- 

east channel and Lee passage. 

Between Savanna la Mar and St. John’s point the coast is fronted by an 
extensive bank of soundings, on which are numerous coral heads of from 2 to 
8 fathoms. 

Vessels when approaching this part of the coast should on no account get 
into soundings, unless intending to anchor off Hope wharf, 13 miles east- 
ward of St. John’s point, which should not be done without the aid of a local 
pilot.. : 

WESTERN END OF JAMAICA—Negril Bay.—From St. John’s 
point to South Negril the coast is bold-to. Between South Negril and North 
Negril is the long bight, named Negril bay, which affords tolerable anchorage. 
Sandy reef, a circular reef one-third of a mile in diameter, lies N. by BK. 3 E. 
from South Negril point, distant 23 miles. Rocks and foul ground occupy 
the space between Sandy reef and Booby cay. 

South Negril Point—Light.—A lighthouse 89 feet high has been built 
on this point. It shows an occultiny light which is eclipsed for 24 seconds 
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every minute, visible 15 miles. The light is white from S. 58° E. south- 
ward and westward to N. 22° W. and red elsewhere. Approximate position, 
lat. 18° 15’ 10” N., long. 78° 23’ 25” W. 

Anchorage.— Vessels can anchor in Negril bay in 4 to 5 fathoms, sand 
and rock, with South Negril point bearing S. by W. 4 W., distant 14 miles, 
and the westernmost houses on the beach, situated nearly one mile within 
that point, bearing S. by E. 

From North Negril point the coast, which is cliffy and about 50 feet high, 
trends N.N.E. 14 miles to Orange point, eastward of which is a shallow bay 

of the same name. 

An islet lies close to the coast at half a mile eastward of Orange point ; 
foul ground extends from it to the eastward. 

Six miles to the N.E. from North Negril is Green Island harbour. Vessels 
who occasionally frequent places hereabout, should take pilots. 

Green Island Harbour.—This harbour is a small cove about three- 
quarters of a mile deep, fit only for vessels of small draught. A small islet 
called Green island, is situated on the western side of its entrance, in lat. 
18° 24’ 34” N., long. 78° 18’ 84” W. The entrance between the reefs is 
little more than a cable broad, and has 54 fathoms. To enter this harbour 
bring the western side of a yellow house on the beach at the western side of 
the head of the harbour in line with a house on a hill about 350 yards south 
of it, bearing 8. by E. easterly. This mark leads close to the western edge 
of the reef which forms the east side of the harbour. 

The anchorage is in 4 fathoms at the entrance of the bay, 4 cables N. by 
- "W. from the yellow house on the beach; the bay itself is very shallow, being 
only 8 to 9 feet deep. 

During North and North-west winds a heavy sea rolls into Green Island 
harbour, rendering loading or unloading impossible. 

Between the eastern entrance point of Green Island harbour and Lances 
point, a distance of 3 miles in a North-easterly direction, the coast is in- 
dented by three small bights, known as Negro bay, Davis and Cousin coves. 

From Lances point the coast, with two small indentations, trends N.I. 4 
E. for 14 miles to Pedro point, and then in a more direct line a low rocky 
coast with hills behind it trends East for 24 miles to the west entrance poirt 
of St. Lucea harbour. Pedro point is steep-to, but eastward of it the bank 
shoals more gradually to the shore. 

ST. LUCEA HARBOUR.—The best guide for knowing Lucea from the 
offing is the Dolphin’s head, a remarkable mountain, 3450 feet high, and 
situated nearly in the middle line of the island, between Lucea on the north 
shore, and Blewfields on the south. A remarkable white spot in the land may 
be seen 9 miles off at a little distance westward of the entrance. The north- 
east point is named Lucea point, and on the western point, named Antonio 
point, stands the fort, in lat. 18° 27’ 45” N., long. 78° 11’ 84” W. 

Excepting Port Royal, Lucea is the largest and most commodious harbour 
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in Jamaica ; it however requires care in making, as a reef extends to some 
distance on each side of the entrance. Having opened the harbour, vessela 
steer directly in, only giving Antonio point, on the western side, a berth, as 
a reef, known as Flagstaff reef, extends to the distance of about a cable 
from it. A ved buoy surmounted by a staff and cage marks the east extreme 
of Flagstaff reef. To sail in, bring the house* in centre of curve of hill (on 
the south side of the bay) in line with Dolphin head S. 3 E. By sailing on 
in this direction, until the fort bears West, vessels will clear Flagstaff reef. 
Thence proceed towards the town, and anchor in 5 or 6 fathoms, muddy 
bottom, with the fort bearing from North to N. by W. Throughoat the 
harbour the bottom is formed of soft clay ; and there are 84 fathoms water 
within 2 cables of the shore next the town. 

Vessels approaching frum eastward must keep at least 8 miles from 
shore, until past Buckner’s reef, which lies off Mosquito cove, and sometimes 
breaks. There is a rocky flat round Lucea point to the northward, extending 
more than a mile from shore, having on it from 4 to 7 fathoms; and within 
Lucea point the reef extends to the distance of a cable or more from shore; but 
it is nearly steep-to, and the heads of coral sometimes appear above water. 

In working out, do not stand too close in to the shore from the fort to- 
wards the church. There are no hidden dangers; and the channel of the 
entrance is so wide and deep, that the eye slone is sufficent to lead in; and 
@ vessel may either go out with the land-wind or work out with the sea-breeze 
with equal safety. Two rivers fall into the harbour on the southern shore; 
the Georgia on the east side, and Lucea West river on the western side. 

Between Lucea point and Mosquito cove the coast is low and composed 
alternately of sand and rock, with a bank of soundings extending to seaward 
for a distance of about half a mile. South of Lucea point, at a distance of 
one mile inland, the hills attain an elevation of 800 feet. 

Mosquito Cove lies about 8 miles eastward of Lucea harbour, and 
though narrow, affords excellent anchorage, secure from all winds. The 
bottom in general is muddy. To sail in, pass to the eastward of Buckner’s 
reef. The entrance is too narrow to be attempted by a stranger, as a reef 
stretches off from the east point, and reduces the entrance channel to little 
more than half acable. The position of the wharf on the east side of the 
bay is lat. 18° 27’ 85” N., long 78° 7’ 59” W. 

Round Hill Bluff.—Reefs extend about half a mile from the shore 
between Mosquito cove and Round Hill bluff, a remarkable bold wooded 
headland, about midway between Mosquito cove and Montego bay; and 
when working along this part of the coast a vessel should tack before strik- 
ing soundings. 

Great River discharges itself into a small bay about a mile eastward of 
Round Hill bluff. It is protected on the North by a reef, within which is 


* This house is about 100 feet above the sea, and situated a quarter of a mile west of 
Thorn hill. 
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anchorage for two or three vessels of moderate draught.* In the event of 
being caught by a Norther in the bight of Montego bay, and not able to fetch 
that anchorage or weather Round Hill bluff, a vessel may ron for this place 
as a last resource by observing the following directions. Being off the 
anchorage steer in for it on about a S.S.W. bearing and having made out the 
point of the reef, which shows itself, leave it on the port hand ; haul close 
round the end, and anchor immediately the vessel is head to wind, as near the 
reef as possible. The river is navigable for flat-bottomed boats to a con- 
siderable distance. 

MONTEGO BAY.—From Round hill the shore continues its easterly 
direction for 5 miles, and then bends suddenly to the northward. The west 
side of the head of this bight is filled with low mangrove cays, known as 
Bogue islands ; these are skirted by reefs to the distance of 8 cables, almost 
wall sided, with 20 fathoms water at about half a cable off. Eastward of 
the cays the low shore, on the north end of which will be seen the town, 
with a population of 6000, sweeps round with a slight inward curve, forming 
the bay, which between the reefs is nearly three-quarters of a mile wide North 
and South and from the town to the edge of soundings about three-quarters 
of a mile deep. 

The north and east sides of the bay are also foul to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile. About a cable off Sandy point, a low point distant 
nearly a mile north of the town, a detached reef lies, with foul ground between 
it and the shore. 

The hospital on Old Fort point, one-third of a mile south ofSandy point, is 
@ conspicaous object. Between Sandy point and the town of Montego the 
coast is formed by a rocky cliff about 20 feet high. 

On the eastern edge of the harbour, northward of the town, are the remains 
of a former breakwater, part of which is above water. 

The anchorage in the bay is quite safe during the period of the ordinary 
land and sea-breezes, which range from N.N.E. to 8.E.; buat between 
November and March, Northers sometimes blow in accompanied by a heavy 
sea. 

Supplies.—Water and provisions of all kinds can be readily obtained at 
Montego. 

Directions.—Montego bay being an open roadstead there is no difficulty in 
getting to the anchorage. In approaching it from eastward ran down along 
the shore at the distance of about 2 miles, hauling gradually round the reefs, 
in 9 or 10 fathoms, which may almost be skirted by the eye, the water is so 
clear. Having passed westward of the point, haul to the southward along 
the reef, and when the chureh comes open bearing E.S.E. the vessel will be 
southward of the southwest part of the northern reef. Anchor as most con- 
venient, with Sandy point, which is a little northward of Old Fort point, shut 


* The anchorage off Great river is used as a quarantine station for Montego bay. The 
river may be recognised from the offing by a red bridge which spans it. 
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in, Sandy point just open of the Old Fort point leads along the edge of the 
bank, which is steep-to. A good berth will be with the church from East to 
E. by N., and the Old Fort point N. 4 W., in 10} fathoms water. In the 
winter the farther to the northward the berth is taken the better, as the 
vessels will get the protection of the reef. In anchoring be prepared to veer 
out a good scope of cable at once, or the vessel may drag off the bank. 

Between Sandy point and Falmouth harbour the bank of soundings to the 
depth of 100 fathoms extends about half a mile from the shore. Numerous 
wharves have been built on this part of the coast from which produce is 
conveyed by cargo boats to either Montego bay or Falmouth harbour. 

Eastward of Montego bay the hills, at a distance of 14 miles inland, attain 
an elevation of 1000 feet, maintaining generally that height until within 8 
miles of Falmouth harbour, toward which they gradually slope. 

The shore reef extends generally about 2 cables from the coast, but off 
Long bay, 10 miles east of Montego point, a depth of 3 fathoms is found at 
a distance of balf a mile off shore. 

Caution.—When seeking an anchorage off the north coast of Jamaica, the 
possibility of a gale from the northward should always be borne in mind. 
These storms are most prevalent during the autumn and winter months, and 
are invariably accompanied by thick rain, squalls, and heavy seas. 

FALMOUTH.—Falmonth or Martha Brae harbour lies about 18 miles 
eastward of Montego bay, and is a reef harbour, capable of containing a 
small number of vessels (moored head and stern) drawing less than 16 feet. 
It may be readily known by the public buildings of the town, which fringes 
the beach and is of some extent ; or by its position near the foot of Gun hill, 
which at 2 miles inland attains a height of 770 feet, and appears conical 
when seen from eastward. 

The channel through the reefs being extremely narrow and intricate, a 
pilot is necessary ; though it is buoyed, yet, as the buoys frequently break 
adrift, no reliance can be placed on finding them in position. A beacon 
painted white, in the form of a pyramid surmounted by circular disks (to 
reflect the sun’s rays), stands on the shore close eastward of the town. 

The eastern side of the entrance is marked by a red and white chequered 
buoy placed on the western side of the outer reef, the channel lying between 
it and West Triangle rock, over which there is a depth of 18 feet. Midway 
between West Triangle rock and the buoy is East Triangle rock, with 19 feet 
water over it, and 54 fathoms close to on each side. 

Within the entrance the channel deepens to 7 fathoms, with reefs almost 
awash on each side, and turns S.W. towards the court-house. It runs thus 
for 2 cables, and then turns South and Kast through either of three channels 
to the anchorage. These channels pass on each side of, and are formed 
by, Middle or White and Inner or Harbour shoals. 

Dangers.—Hopewell rock, on the eastern side, projects a slight distance 
into the channel ; it is guarded by a buoy, coloured red and white in vertical 
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stripes. Middle shoal bas 4 feet least water upon it ; its north-east extreme 
is guarded by an iron staff and ball painted red ; its south-west extremity by 
a red buoy. Inner shoal, lying S.W. of Middle shoal, has also a depth of 4 
feet ; its south-west extreme is guarded by a white buoy. Harbour rock, 
distant 100 yards south of Middle shoal, is a pinnacle having 18 feet of water 
over it, which rapidly deepens again all round to 4 fathoms. A reef, known 
as Spider reef, extends from the point near the custom-house, and forms the 
southern limit to the harbour. 

Directions.—In entering the harbour bring the beacon on the coast-line 
eastward of the town, bearing S. by W. 4 W., in line with the north-east 
side of a house one mile inland, and proceed until the south-east corner of 
the court-house, bearing S.W. by W. (westerly), opens north of the memorial 
stone of the Baptist chapel behind it, when immediately keep away on that 
mark and enter the anchorage by the most convenient of the three passages. 

The passage to leeward of Inner shoal should be avoided unless the wind 
is well to the northward, or a vessel will not shoot far enough to windward 
to be well clear of Spider reef on taking her cable. 

Current.—When the sea-breezes blow continuously for some days without 
the intermission of the land-wind, there is at times, owing to tho constant 
beat on the reefs and the amount of water forced into the harbour, a carrent 
induced which sets to windward through the anchorage and is strongest with 
the strongest winds. 

Supplies.—Provisions are plentiful. 

From Falmoath the coast is sandy and rocky alternately, trending East 
and E. 3 S. for 10 miles, and then receding and forming the bay into which 
Rio Bueno empties itself ; the small town of the same name being in the 
south-west corner of the bay. The 100-fathom line of soundings along this 
part of the coast lies barely half a mile off shore, while immediately inland a 
gradaal slope commences, attaining its highest point, 300 feet, abont half 
way between Falmouth and Rio Bueno, towards which latter bay it again 
gradually falls. 

Rio Bueno may be recognised by some remarkable slate-coloured bare — 
patches on the face of bluff table-topped cliffs 100 to 150 feet high, lying 
one mile eastward of it; or by the church and houses in the south-west 
corner of the bay. Rio Bueno recedes three-quarters of a mile and is very 
deep except in its south-east corner, where a narrow mud-bank with 8 and 9 
fathoms on it affords anchorage close to the shore; this bank is steep-to 
outside and with deeper water again between it and the beach. It is not 
advisable to attempt this anchorage without a pilot. The best anchorage is 
with the east extreme of the sandy beach bearing E. by S. and the mouth of 
Rio Bueno bearing 8S. W. 

The port of entry for Rio Bueno is Falmouth. 

From Rio Bueno the coast curves gradually round for 24 miles to another 
similar bight named Dry harbour. 
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Dry Harbour.—The conspicuous cliffs eastward of Rio Bueno also serve 
to indicate the position of Dry harbour, since it is situated 2 miles eastward 
of them, in the bight above mentioned. Across the mouth of this harbour 
stretches a coral reef, for the most part nearly awash ; but at two-thirds of 
the distance across from the west side of the harbour is a narrow channel 
carrying 23 fathoms on the leading mark, with coral heads and shoal water 
close-to on each side of it. The only leading marks are not at a sufficient 
distance from each other to be good. The channel is marked by two spar- 
buoys, but little reliance can be placed upon them, vessels should, therefore, 
take a pilot. After crossing the bar the water rapidly deepens to 25 and 80 
fathoms, but there is a shoal spit 34 cables south of the bar and close east- 
ward of the course to the best anchorage. This will be found on the edge of 
10 fathoms in the south-east corner of the harbour ; from 10 fathoms the 
depth rapidly shoals to 3 fathoms, then gradually to one fathom. 

Directions.—To enter, bring the east side of the western of two store-houses 
on Knox wharf, bearing 8.8.E. } E., in line with the west side of the green 
veranda porch of the house close above and behind (Beverland house). This will 
lead between the two spar-buoys if in place. Should one be adrift, great care 
must be exercised in determining which, for the channel lies only on the line of 
the leading mark and there is a depth of 1} fathoms close-to on either hand. 

Supplies.—Provisions are plentiful. 

From the entrance to Dry harbour the coast maintains an easterly direction 
for 5 miles to Ranaway bay, a small open roadstead with a wharf. Ap 
unprotected anchorage may be obtained in 10 fathoms with the wharf bear- 
ing 8.E. by S., distant 8 cables, and Flag point, the eastern extreme of the 
bay, bearing E.N.E. 4 E. 

From Flag point the shore takes an E. 3 S. direction for 64 miles to the 
entrance of St. Ann bay. Behind this coast the land for about a mile rises 
very gradually ; thence it rises abruptly to an elevation of 1,500 and 2000 
feet, the height of Cameron's cap or the Camel’s hump. Saint Ann peak, 
conspicuous when seen from a position 10 miles to the north-eastward, is 
2,180 feet high. 

ST. ANN BAY.—This bay may be recognised by the buildings of the 
town, situated ona gradually rising bill; or by its position with regard to 
St. Ann peak or the Camel’s hump. The harbour is a basin formed in the 
coral reef 2 cables in diameter, with a narrow but deep entrance carrying 11 
to 14 fathoms, which gradually decreases in depth to the southward. 
Vessels should select a berth toward the western side of the harbour to obtain 
during Northers the full protection of the reef. On the western side of the 
anchorage and detached from the main reef is a heap of ballast, over which 
there is only one fathom water. To the south-westward of this anchorage 
there is a small arm suitable for small coasting vessels. During heavy 
weather a similar current, attributable to the same cause as that at Falmouth, 
is here experienced. 
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. Directions.—To enter, bring the east road of the town, leading from the 
beach up the hill, open, when the east side of the castom-house (which is the 
most easterly building at the water line) will bear S. } W. and be just clear of 
the west side of the Wesleyan chapel on the hill. When past the western 
reef, which is plainly visible, anchor as convenient. | 

Supplies.—Provisions are plentiful. 

From St. Ann bay the coast curves gradually round to E.8.E. for 14 miles 
into Mammée bay, and thence E.S.E. again for 8} miles to Ocho Rios. 
Mammeée bay has a fringing reef extending from the shore and some pro- 
minent red cliffs at its eastern extreme, near which a river falls into the sea. 

Ocho Rios Bay.—Ocho Rios is situated in the bottom of a bay, from 
the eastern entrance point of which a reef, which is plainly visible, extends to 
the westward, affording partial shelter ; the inner part of the bay is to some 
extent narrowed by a reef that runs out from the south side of the anchorage. 
It is easy of approach, the best berth being in 84 fathoms, with the only 
wharf (which extends from a zinc circular-roofed warehouse) bearing 8.E. 
by KE. and the western extremity of the reef awash bearing N. by E. } E. 

Supplies.— Provisions are plentiful. 

From Ocho Rios the coast (which is rocky, alternating with sandy bays) 
trends E.N.E. } E. for 84 miles, past White river mouth to Frankfurt point, 
with soundings extending off to the 100-fathom line for three-quarters of a 
mile. At Frankfurt point it alters in direction to E. by 8., and rises in 
bluffs of 60 to 100 feet in height for 2 miles to Rio Novo, where there is a 
small unprotected anchorage close to the shore and steep-to. 

Ora Cabeza, E. 3 8S. distant 8 miles from Rio Novo, is a better anchor- 
age than the latter place, having a depth of 10 fathoms, mud, with the N.W. 
extreme of a small islet at its eastern part bearing E.N.E., distant 2 cables ; 
it is, however, open and exposed to the north and west. 

From Ora Cabeza the shore curves N.E. } E. for one mile, then runs 
easterly for 8 miles to Gallina point, whence it trends to the southward for a 
distance of 2 miles to the town of port Maria. 

Port Maria is divided into two portions by Cabrita island. The town is 
situated on the shores of the western part, in which is the best anchorage. 
The shore between Gallina point and the town forms a shoal bay, and is 
covered with a forest of cocoa-nut sees) which serves to indicate its position 
from a distance. 

Directions.—To enter, a vessel should steer midway between) Fort point 
and Cabrita island, with the westernmost wharf bearing 8.5.W., and be pre- 
pared to anchor shortly after Pagee point (the eastern entrance point) is shut 
in by Cabrita island. Cabrita island is fringed for a distance of 150 to 200 
yards from the shore with reefs and foul ground, which must be borne in 
mind when shooting up after rounding to. 

Supplies.—Provisions are easily obtainable. 

From Pagee point the land behind is bold, quickly rising to a height of 
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800 and 1000 feet. The coast runs with some small bays and coves in 2 
S.E. by E. 4 E. direetion for 4} miles to Blowing point, whence it trends 
§.8.E. for 4 miles, and then E.N.E. for 1} miles to Free point, the bight 
between Free and Blowing points being known as Annatto bay. 

Sheerness Bay is small, with a coral-fringed harbour for lighters, open 
to the N.E., and lying one mile south of Blowing point. About 1} miles 
south of this bay is Jack bay, with a wharf. 

Wag Water River.—The mouth of this river lies half a mile north-west 
of Gray’s Inn wharf, Annatto bay. 

ANNATTO BAY.—The town in this bay is situated close to the beach, 
and is easily recognised by its stores and.the church in the north-east corner, 
within a mile of Free point. At the south-west end of the town is situated 
Gray’s Inn wharf; close to Annatto Bay church is Gibraltar wharf. 

. An extensive shoal, known as Schoolmaster shoal, extends to the north- 
westward from Gibraltar wharf, and turns to the eastward towards Free 
point, affording to some extent protection to the anchorage during the usual 
sea-breeze, but none from Northers. 

Anchorage.—The best anchorage is as close to the north-eastward and to 
Schoolmaster shoal as possible, with Gibraltar wharf bearing E.S.E., distant 
nearly 8 cables. This position is a good one from which to leave for sea on 
the approach of a Norther. ‘There is good holding-ground along the east 
side of the bay, but its extent-rapidly narrows to the south-westward. 

- Directions.—If entering from a position to windward, do not ran down 
within one mile of the shore, nor haul to the southward until Gray’s Inn 
house is open westward of Gray’s Inn wharf, bearing S.W. 48. A vessel is 
then clear of the Schoolmaster shoal, and may run S.W. until abreast the 
proposed anchorage. The bank pneats very rapidly and vessels should in- 
variably moor. 

From Free point the shore = K. 3 8. for 2} and 8} miles to Dover 
and Palmetto points respectively, past the bights forming Fort Stewart and 
Fig Tree bays, which are very foul to a distance of half a mile off shore. 
Between Palmetto and Savannah points is Buff bay. 

Between Savannah point and Ship rock (a distance of 6} miles in an E. 
by 8. direction) there are two bights, forming Hope and St. Margaret bays, 
in the bottoms of both of which there are anchorages for droghers only. 
Along this coast the 100-fathom line lies from half to three-quarters of a mile 
off shore, which is very steep-to. The coast range rises in places to a height 
of about 800 feet; between these hills and the Blue Mountain range is a fine 
valley. The Rio Grande rises to the eastward of the Blue Mountains, and 
flowing N.W. through a deep. valley, empties itself into St. Margaret bay. 

PORT ANTONIO.—From Ship rock to port Antonio, which lies 2} 
miles eastward of it, the coast rans E. 3 S. for three-quarters of a mile to 
ship head, and thence S.E. for a distance of 2 miles. 

The Inner or Western harbour, off which lies Navy island, ptomelng and 
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making it a secure anchorage in all winds, has a depth of between 6 and 7 
fathoms, mad. It is approached from the eastward through a narrow but 
deep channel about 100 yards wide, between Navy island and the main; there 
is also a narrow outlet tothe northward through a tortuous channel with 2 
fathoms water in it, but useless for any but small boats; this harbour can 
only be left with a land-wind. 

Two pyramidal beacons are situated on the western side of West harbour ; 
the west beacon is about 100 feet above the sea, the east beacon is close to 
the beach. These beacons in line bearing W. by 8. 3 8. lead through the 
channel between Navy island and Titchfield peninsula. A light is shown 
‘from each of these beacons when steamers are expected. 

Two beacons, each surmounted by a white disk with black centre, have 
‘deen erected on Folly point, to be used in conjunction with the beacons in 
‘West barbour. Both pairs of beacons are on the same line. 

The Eastern harbour, divided from the Western harbour by Titchfield — 
‘peninsula, can be left with either a land or sea-breeze. It has good holding- 
ground in from 10 to 6 fathoms for large vessels, but being open to Northers, 
which send in a heavy sea, it is not so much frequented as the Inner har- 
our. 

The entrance between the east extreme of Navy island and Folly point is 
8 cables wide, but being foul for 100 yards on either side, the Were 
ground is narrowed to 2 cables. 

Beacon.—An iron beacon surmounted by a cone igs, OF Was, e@ established in 
18 feet water on the east end of the reef off Navy island. 

Light.—A fixed red light, visible 18 miles, is shown from a lighthouse, 
painted in red and white bands, on Folly point. 

When steamers are expected the leading mark beacons into West harbour 
are lighted. ; 

Directions.—For Eastern harbour, keep well in mid-channel at the en- 
trance, and then steer 8S. by W. 4 W., anchoring as convenient towards the 
western side of the harbour to avoid Grunt rocks, which lie off the eastern 
side. There is a slight set from the Eastern harbour towards the reef off 
Navy island, on which is a depth of 7 and 8 feet ; this must be borne in 
mind when proceeding either way through this channel in light winds. 

Supplies. —Provisions are plentiful. 

From Folly point (close to the eastward of which is Woods ialet), the 
general direction of the coast is E. by S. for 43 miles to King point, pass- 
ing the loading places of Turtle Crawle, Cold harbour, and Blue hole. 

The next point to the eastward of King point is known as North-east end 
(the north-east extreme of Jamaica); thence to Morant point the general 
direction of the coast ig S.E. by S., the distance being 17 miles, with Man- 
chioneal harbour lying about midway, and Plantain Garden bay lying N.W. 
= W., 8 miles from Morant point. 

Manchioneal Harbour.—This harbour, situated at the south extreme 
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of a cocoa-nut plantation 2 miles long on the coast, is very small; a reef ex- 
tending from Nettle point on its north side, narrows the entrance to a width 
of 100 yards, which leads to an anchorage close off Shipton point, barely 
exceeding 200 yards in diameter. From this anchorage to the northward is 
a@ narrow well-protected haven for small craft ; it is 100 yards wide at the en- 
trance, with 6 fathoms, and gradually shoals inwards. Vessels should moor 
in the southern anchorage in about 7 fathoms. 

Supplies.—Provisions are plentiful. 

Between Manchioneal harbour and Plantain Garden bay are some remark- 
able red cliffs at South Booby point, which will serve to indicate the position 
of either place. 

The general nature of the coast from port Antonio to South Booby point 
is cliffy, with little sandy coves interspersed, off which, rocky and foul ground 
generally extends. But from South Booby point the land commences to fall 
and trends into Plantain Garden bay, then sweeping round S.E. again to- 
wards Morant point. 

Plantain Garden Bay.—This bay cannot be recommended as an. 
anchorage on account of its exposed position and the difficulty of getting 
away on the setting in of a Norther or N.E. wind, caused by the rapidity 
with which the bottom shoals from deep water to the broken and foul ground 
fringing the coast. 

Current.—Along the north coast of Jamaica the prevailing current is to- 
the westward with the Trade-wind, varying from half a knot to 14 knots an 
hour with the strength of the wind ; this prevailing current is occasionally 
replaced by a slight easterly set, most observable, but not always so, during 
the moon’s second quarter. 
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PEDRO BANK, THE CAYMANS, &c. 


Magnetic Variation in 1900 :—24° to 8° E. Probable annual decrease 
about 2 to 8 minutes. 


PEDRO BANK and CAYS.—Southward of Jamaica there is an ex- 
tensive bank named the Pedro bank. This bank, within a depth of 100 
fathoms, is about 100 miles long in an east and west direction, and 55 miles. 
broad at the western part ; the breadth in a north and south direction at 25. 
miles from the eastern limit is only 9 miles, and the eastern extremity ter- 
minates in a point in lat. 17° 7’ N., long. 77° 19’ W. | 

The bank rises abruptly from depths of 250 and 850 fathoms. The sar- 
face of the bank is tolerably level, having over it depths of 9 to 15 fathoms, 
except near the southern edge, which is dangerous of approach, and where 
there are numerous rocks, cays, and shoals; the northern and western parts 
of the bank are clear of dangers. The bottom is generally of white sand and 
dead coral. At the north-west part of the tank the bottom is of a somewhat 
reddish colour. 
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Over the eastern extreme of Pedro bank, even in moderate weather, the 
sea is generally rough. 

Portland Rock.—This rock (lying 8.8.W. from Portland point, south 
coast of Jamaica distant 40 miles, and 8 miles within the east extreme of 
Pedro bank) has a double summit, the southern peak of which is 82 feet 
high and the northern 80 feet high; it is 290 yards long in a N.N.E. 
and §.8.W. direction, and appears double when bearing either east or 
west. 

A ridge, over which there are irregular soundings, extends half a mile 
N.N.E. from the rock. The position of Portland rock is about lat. 17° 6’ 20” 
N., long. 77° 27’ 10” E. 

Blower Rock.—Blower rock, lying 8.W. from Portland rock distant 
5} miles, is about 20 yards long, and 2 to 8 feet high. This rock is steep- 
to on the eastern side, where a depth of 6 fathoms is found close to; a spit, 
having from 8 to 5 fathoms on it, extends nearly half a mile N.W. from the 
rock. In ordinary weather the sea breaks heavily on Blower rock. 

Caution. — Vessels should not cross the Pedro bank between Portland rock 
and Shannon shoal. If crossing Pedro bank through the channel eastward 
of Blower rock, vessels should pass within 8 miles west of Portland rock. 
If crossing westward of Blower rock, unless the breakers on that rock are 
clearly seen, it is advisible to sight Shannon shoal. 

A small shoal, with a depth of 2 fathoms over it, lies 8.8.W. + W. from 
Blower rock, distant 6 cables. 

Shannon Shoal.—This dangerous shoal, having an extent of about one 

mile in an E. by N. and W. by 8. direction, lies on the southern edge of 
Pedro bank, at about 14 miles 8.W. by W. 2 W. from Portland rock. In calm 
weather it uncovers about 14 feet for a length of 50 yards near the western 
extremity, but even in a moderate sea the shoal is covered with breakers. 
“ Shannon shoal shelves evenly to a depth of 6 fathoms, but beyond that 
depth, irregular soundings are found for a distance of 2 miles in a northerly 
and N.W. direction. If approaching from the southward, the soundings 
would not give sufficient warning of approaching this danger. 

An extensive shoal, over which there is a depth of 43 fathoms, coral and 
weed, lies N.N.W. from that part of Shannon shoal which uncovers, distant 
one mile. 

Caution.—The edge of the bank between Shannon shoal and North-east 
cay forms a remarkable curve inwards. No attempt should be made to cross 
this part of Pedro bank. 

Pedro cays, known respectively as North-east, Middle, South-west, and 
South cays, are situated near the southern edge of Pedro bank, at about half 

a mile within the depth of 100 fathoms. 

North-east Cay.—This cay lies W. by S. } 8. from Portland rock, distant 
18 miles: it is about a third of s mile long in a N.N.W. and §8.8.E. diree- 
tion and 160 yards broad, covered with bushes. 
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From the south-east extreme of North-east cay, a reef which breaks ex- 
tends to the south-westward for a distance of one-third of s mile. 

A shoal, with 6 feet water over it, lies E. by N. 3 N. from the south ex- 
treme of North-east cay, distant 2 miles; and a shoal, with 84 fathoms over 
it, lies N.E. 4 E. from the same point, distant two-thirds of a mile. 

Two small shoals, each about 50 yards in extent, lie N.W. of North-east 
cay; the outer of these, with 24 fathoms over ‘it, is always visible and lies 
nearly 14 miles from the cay, the inner, with 2} fathoms over it, is 9 cables 
distant ; a third shoal, of about the same extent, with 3} fathoms over it, lies 
N.N.W. 4 W. from the cay, distant half a mile. The east extreme of South- 
west cay (seen from aloft) open the apparent length of that cay west of Middle 
cay, bearing 8. by W. 4 W., leads north-west of these dangers. Vessels 
spproaching from the northward and having cleared the shoals, may pass 
between the North-east cay and Middle cay into deep water. 

Middle Cay.—This cay, about 12 feet high, lies south-west from North- 
east cay distant 2} miles, and is covered with brushwood ; from the south- 
east extreme, a reef, which generally breaks, extends to the southward, and is 
continued as a rocky ridge in the direction of South-west cay, forming a pro- 
tection to the anchorage. . 

A shoal of 2} fathoms water, with a depth of 5 fathoms close to, lies 
N.W. by N. from Middle cay, distant half a mile. 

South-west Cay.—This cay is about one-third of a mile long in a 
N.N.W. and 8.8.E. direction, and is partially covered with bushes. A reef 
awash fringes the eastern side of this cay, and foul ground extends from it 
for a distance of two-thirds of a mile towards Middle cay. 

The south-east extreme of South-west cay is in abont lat. 16° 59’ 25” N., 
long. 77° 49’ 10” W. 

Anchorage.—Good anchorage may be obtained westward of South-west cay 
in any required depth, but vessels should carefully avoid the spit extending 
from the north side of this cay. 

A vessel leaving the anchorage off South-west cay, and intending to pro- 
ceed to the southward, should pass east of South cay. 

South Cay.—This cay, lying 8. by W. 3 W. from the south extreme of 
South-west cay, distant 2% miles, and situated about a mile within the 
southern edge of Pedro bank, is 220 yards long in an east and west direction 
and 8 feet high. There is clear ground both eastward and southward of this 
cay, but shoal water extends about a mile northward and westward from it. 

The channel between South cay and South-west cay is available for vessels, 
provided that South cay is not approached within a distance of 1} miles. 

_ A shoal bank, which within a depth of 6 fathoms is about 8 miles long in 
a N.E. by E, and 8.W. by W. direction, lies about half a mile within the 
‘southern edge of Pedro bank, at 4 miles westward of Sonth cay. Upon this 
bank are situated two. shoal heads, at the distance of 14 miles from each other, 
the eastern of these (at half s mile within the eastern edge of the bank) with 
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G feet water upon it, breaks in moderate weather, but the western shoal head, 
with 12 feet over it (lying nearly one mile within the western edge of the bank) 
seldom breaks ; between these shoal heads there is a general depth of 4 and 
43 fathoms. 

A.dangerous reef, over the centre of which there is a depth of 6 feet, lies 
about 10 miles 8.W. by W. 3 W. from South cay, and 5 miles E.N.E. from 
Banner reef, north extreme. This reef, within a depth of 5 fathoms, is 14 
miles long in a N.N.E. and 8.8.W. direction, and probably breaks in heavy 
weather. In the centre of the channel between this reef and Banner reef, 
there is a depth of 8 fathoms. A depth of 100 fathoms is found at 1} miles 
south-east of this reef. 

Banner Reef.—This danger, lies S.W. by W. 3 W. from South cay, 
distant 15 miles; it is just awasb, and in a smooth sea might show no indica- 
tion of its existence ; during a fresh breeze the sea breaks over a epare 
extending about 14 miles in a N.N.E. and 8.8.W. direction. 

Numerous shoal heads, with sandy bottom between them, lie within a dis- 
tance of one mile northward and westward from Banner reef, and this. part of 
Pedro bank should not be approached under any circumstances. At half a 
mile southward of Banner reef there is a depth of 65 fathoms. 

South-west Rock.—This rock, lying S.W. by W. 4 W. from the south 
extreme of Banner reef, distant 54 miles, is about 50 yards long and 8 feet 
high, with a depth of 10 fathoms close-to on the southern side, and 5 fathoms 
on the northern side ; it lies within 13 miles of the southern edge of Pedro 
bank. A spit, having. from 5.to 6 fathoms over it, extends N.N.W. from 
the rock, for a distance of one third of a mile. South-west rock is very 
dangerous, as in fine weather the vicinity is only indicated by ripplings. 

North-west Ridge.—Two shoals, over which there are depths of 8 
fathoms, lie half a mile within the southern edge of Pedro bank in long. 
‘78° 33’ W. and 78° 88’ W. respectively. 

Tides and Currents.—It is high water, full and change, on Pedro bank 
at about 8h. 45m. ; springs rise about 14 feet. 

The general set of the current over the eastern part of the bank isto N.W., 
attaining its greatest velocity when the Trade-wind is strongest, but seldom 
exceeding the rate of one knot an hour. In calm weather, the flood tidal 
stream sets to 8.8.E., but is easily overcome by a slight breeze. The ebb 
stream apparently sets to N.W. 

Over the western part of the bank, the currents set to N.N.W. and to 8.W., 
having a tendency to the northward on the north edge of the bank, and to 
the southward on the south edge; the velocity, which varies from half a 
knot to 1} knots an hour, is affected by the wind. 

BAXO NUEVO.—The Baxo Nuevo, about 95 miles 8.W. by 8. of 
Portland rock, is oval-shaped, about 14 miles in extent E.N.E. and W.S,W. 
and 5-miles in breadth. Two extensive reefs rise from the bank ; the eastern — 
one, close to its edge, is a semicircular reef, dry in places, with its horns 
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curving along on the north and south sides of the bank for about 2} miles, 
and at the southern termination is a dry sand bore. It is steep-to, the edge 
of soundings being about a quarter of a mile off, except at the north-eastern 
end, where it is about three-quarters of a mile off. 

The south-western reef is separated from the eastern by an opening about 
13 miles wide, and it trends along the southern edge of the bank for 7} miles 
from the south-western extremity of the eastern reef, and near its termination 
is another sand bore. A shallow ledge, with 10 fathoms water close-to it, 
runs off westward of the bore for about 1} miles to within 2 miles of the 
south-west end of the bank. Small ridges of sand occasionally form on 
other parts of the reef, but they disappear in strong breezes. 

On the northern point of this leeward reef, which is nearly in the middle 
of the bank, there is a barren cay, composed of sand, broken coral, and drift- 
wood, to the height of 5 feet above the sea. It is 1} cables in length, 
about a quarter of a cable in breadth, and lies in lat. 15° 58’ N., long. 
78° 89’ 4” W. 

Westward of the eastern reef, the north side of the bank is clean for about 
a mile within its edge, as far as about 2 miles westward of the cay. There 
is also a clean space of about 3 miles on the western side of the bank. The 
depths vary from 8 to 17 fathoms water over coral and sand. Care should 
be taken, when standing towards the broken ground on the north side of the 
leeward bank, as a coral head lies W. by S. 3 8. 2 miles from the cay. 
The northern edge of the bank is also so steep that the first cast of the lead 
may be 12 or 15 fathoms. The bottom is visible. The current in the 
vicinity of this reef sets strong to the westward. 

ALICE BANK.—This bank is circular in shape and lies between lati- 
tudes 16° 0’ N. and 16° 10’ N., and longitudes 79° 17’ W. and 79° 29’ W., 
to north-eastward of Serranilla bank.. There is less than 20 fathoms over 
its entire extent, deepening suddenly at its edge to 100 fathoms. The least 
depth 6 fathoms is about half a mile within its extreme eastern edge in 
approx. lat. 16° 5’ 20” N., long. 79° 17’ 60” W. This shallow and eastern 
part of the bank is composed of coral, while in other parts, the bottom is 
fine white sand. The edge of the bank is marked by ripplings. 

CAYMAN ISLANDS.—These three islands, which are under the 
government of Jamaica, lie between the meridians of 79° 44’ and 81° 26’ W., 
and parallels of 19° 14’ and 19° 46’ N. Their names are Grand Cayman 
(the largest and most westerly island); the second, Little Cayman: and the 
easternmost, Cayman Brac. 

Grand Cayman.—tThis island is 17 miles long East and West, 4 miles 
broad at the east end, and 7 miles at the west. It is low and irregular, and 
can only be seen about 12 miles. Its south-east end forms a rounded bluff 
cliff, topped with trees to the height of .about 40 feet above the sea. The 
eouthwest end is low and sandy, and at 2 cables southward of it is a small 
sandy cay, about 2 or 8 feet out of water, from which s reef, which gene- 
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rally breaks on the greater part, rans off half a mile; it therefore requires 
great caution when rounding this end of the island, especially at night, as the 
lead will give but short warning. 

The island is almost everywhere thickly wooded, and on all sides but the 
west is skirted by a reef, which is steep-to, to the distance of from a quarter of a 
mile to one mile. At the east end it forms a solid barrier to the distance of 
one mile, and the sea breaks on it heavily at all times. There are several 
small cuts through the reef on the south side, which admit small vessels. The 
largest opening is on the north shore near the north-west end, and it leads 
into North sound, which is shallow and of considerable extent. There is a 
church, and a small village is scattered along the shore of the bay near the 
south-west end of the island, but the principal settlement is at Bodden-town 
which stands about midway on the southern shore. The island contains 
about 4000 persons. 

Anchorage.—The only anchorage for large vessels at the Grand Cayman 
is under the west end, about 1} miles northward of the south-west point. 
Care however, should be taken to pick out a clear sandy spot, for the sound- 
ings do not extend more than about 2 or 8 cables from the shore, and the 
edge is very steep. A clear berth will be found with the church E.}8., 
and §8.W. point 8. 4 W., in 7 or 8 fathoms. - 

As before stated, great care must be taken in rounding South-west point 
“to give it a berth of at least a mile, until it is brought to the eastward of 
North. 

Cayman Bank, which lies about 10 miles westward of the Grand Cay- 
man, is a remarkable ridge of coral and sand, taking a N.E. by E. 3 E. and 
8.W. by W. 4 W. direction, with a slight curve to the 8.E. It is 5 miles 
dong, but scarcely half a mile broad, with a depth of from 15 to 20 fathoms ; 
on the edge the lead drops off suddenly into more than 100 fathoms water. 
By keeping a good look-out the discoloured water may be seen, and sometimes 
it may be detected by a strong current ripple. 

Little Cayman.—This island is 9 miles long in an E.N.E. and W.S. W. 
direction, and about one mile broad; it is covered with bush, and has two 
small hills on it about 50 feet high. When seen from eastward, the most 
conspicuous part of the island is Weary hill, 45 feet high, situated a mile 
from the east extreme. Sparrowhawk hill, 48 feet high, near the north 
shore, about midway between the east and west extremes of the island, appears 
as a double peak when seen from northward or south-westward. 

The south coast of the island is sandy, and for the most part skirted by a 
reef on which the sea constantly breaks ; it is steeper than the northern side 
of the island, and the bottom is foul. The bank of soundings to the depth 
of 100 fathoms extends generally half a mile off shore on the south side of the 
islands, and there are no off-lying shoals: off Sand Cliff puint the bottom 
within a depth of 7 fathoms is irregular. The north coast of Little Cayman 
island is partly fringed by a reef, but there are several fair anchorages. 
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There is a passage through the fringing reef, leading to s reef harbour 
(South Hole sound) opposite the village, situated 2 miles from the south-west 
extreme of the island ; this passage is available for large boats. 

Anchorages.~—During the winter months when the prevailing winds are 
from northward, anchorage may be obtained on the south side of the island 
in 7 fathoms, on.a white patch off a rocky ledge one mile eastward of South- 
west point, and where the coral reef joins the shore line. A vessel should 
approach this anchorage carefully, and anchor with the south extreme of South- 
west point bearing West, and a conspicuous cocoa-nut tree bearing North. 
The coast at this part is not fringed with reefs. Should the wind veer to 
the eastward it would be prudent to leave this anchorage for that at An- 
chorage bay on the north-west side of the island. 

About half a mile north of South-west point is Anchorage bay which affords 
good holding ground in from 8 to 10 fathoms water, off a rocky coast which 
is steep-to. A vessel should anchor where the bottom appears white, with 
South-west point bearing 8.S.W., and Jackson point, 8 miles eastward of 
South-west point, having on it the only large clump of cocoa-nut trees on this 
side of the island, in line with the eastern extreme of the bay. A vessel may 
find shelter with Jackson point bearing E.N.E. in 8 fathoms, but within that. 
depth the water shoals rapidly. 

At the north-east extreme of the island there i is a small harbour within the 
reefs, capable of accommodating vessels drawing from 8 to 9 feet, but it is- 
much encumbered with rocks ; it is known as Reef harboar. 

A quiet anchorage during southerly and easterly breezes may be found 
-outside North reef, with East point bearing S.E. by E. 4 E. 

Cayman Brac.—This island, distant 4 miles eastward of Little Cayman, 
is 10} miles long in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, about 1} miles in 
breadth, and covered with thick bush. It rises abruptly from the sea at 
North-east point to a height of 180 feet, decreasing gradually towards the 
western end, the cliff terminating one mile from South-west point. The top 
“of the island is flat. 

North-east point.is steep-to, having 7 fathoms close to the shore. The 
sea breaks on this point, giving it the appearance of shoal water. The south 
coast of the island is skirted by a broken reef. 

The bank of soundings within 100 fathoms extends off shore about half a 
mile, except. at North-east and South-west points, where the distance is in- 
creased to nearly one mile. There are no off-lying shoals, but within the 
depth of 5 fathoms, there are occasional coral boulders rising about 6 feet 
from the bottom. .. This is especially the case'in Stakes bay. 

Anchorage.—The best. anchorage is in Seott bay, in 9 fathoms, about half 
a mile N.E. of South-west point ; with Scott's. settlement bearing 8S, by E.; 
and the high land at Stakes point. nearly shut in with Frenchman point. 

Stake and Bight bays, aleo on the north side, are safe anchorages outside 
the depth of 5 fathoms. . Should the wind shift to the northward, anchorage 
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may be found on the south side near S.W. point, care being taken to find a 
clear spot. 

The population of the Lesser Caymans is about 800. 

Winds and Weather.—Summer winds range from E.N.E. to S8.S.E. 
Heavy squalls are prevalent from East and E.N.E., in June, coming on sud- 
denly at or before midnight. From November to April, the direction of the 
wind is from N.E. to North, seldom varying for more than 48 hours. There 
is at that time very little smooth water, and landing is difficult. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Lesser Caymans at 8h. 50m. ; 
eprings rise 18 inches. 

Bagot’s Bank.— Soundings of 17 fathoms have been found on a bank off 
the west end of the island, with the following bearings :—The N.W. point of 
the Grand Cayman N.E. by E. 3 E.; the S.W. point E. 3 S., lat. 19° 17’ 
N., long. 81° 56’ W. 

Pickle Bank.—This is a coral bank of irregular shape, nearly 23 miles 
long in a N.E. by E. and S8.W. by W. direction and rather less than a mile 
wide. The depths on it vary from 10 to 40 fathoms. It is situated in lat. 
20° 28’ 20” N. long. 80° 29’ 52” W. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


The following Table of Geographical positions is extracted chiefly from 
the West India Pilot published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus * 
may be considered as standard points. In some few instances the positions 
_ differ from those given in the text, which are from other authorities. 


HAITI OR SAN DOMINGO. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 
| North. West. 

Cape Engano, extreme... Sab 18 85 0/68 20 0 
Saona island, south-east point... 18 5 0| 68 81 0 
San Domingo, city, Consulate... 18 28 12/ 69 52 0 
Caldera or Salinas point, extreme ... 18 12 0/70 86 0 
Avarena point, extreme ... 18 7 0/71 0 0 
Frayle rock, centre... .. 17 87 0/71 41 O 
Alta Vela, summit 600 feet 17 28 50| 71 89 44 
Beata island, north-west point 17 36 45| 71 82 54 
Jaquemel, wharf* 5 18 18 80/72 82 16 
Vache island, sandy beach near north-west point 18 6 0O| 78 48 40 
Trois bay, hute on beach .. i MAS. ese wee 18 28 48} 74 29 84 
Cape Dame Marie, west extreme dibs 18 86 80| 74 27 18 
Jeremie fort 18 38 15|74 5 54 
Grand Caymites, south-west point .. 18 86 0/78 48 59 
Rochelois, dry docks Sod, “deus = Sie 18 88 80/ 78 12 24 
Miragoane, fort _... i 18 27 0|78 4 88 
Grand Goave, island in the bay - 18 26 15/72 44 18 
Gonave island, West point ... 1... 0 62. oe 18 55 26) 78 18 84 
Port-au-Prince, Fort Alexander 18 88 10/ 72 19 56 
North Arcadin, centre 18 48 0|72 88 4 
Gonaives Verruer point ... 19 25 42/72 42 52 
Nicolas Mole, fort George 19 49 80| 78 22 84 
Port Paix, wharf Par 19 57 40| 72 48 54 
Cape Haiti, Town fountian 19 46 40; 72 10 42 
Grapja, west point ey 19 54 45|71 89 8 
Isabella bay, hut in bight 19 58 60/71 4 7 
Port Plata, fort ... ‘isi 19 48 84; 70 42 6 
Old Cape Francais, extreme sit 19 40 0/69 54 0 
Cape Cabron, extreme 19 22 0|69 16 0 
Town of Samana, fort 19 12 80/69 19 50 
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JAMAICA, WITH CAYS AND BANKS ADJACENT. 


Latitude, | Longitude, 

North. West. 
Navassa island, north side ... ... ... ... ..|18 26 10|;75 2 8 
Morant cays... woe ene tee wee) wee | LT 26 80) 75 57 =O 
Formigas bank, shoal ‘spot. wee wee wee eee wee | 18 BBO] 75 44 24 
Morant point, extreme... ... 0. ws se oe {17 55 0/76 11 44 
Yallah point, west extreme... 17 56 80/76 88 34 


Port Royal, fort Charles* (as determined by Tele- 
graph by the Officers of U.S. Navy, 1876) ie 17 55 55) 76 50 88 
Pedro bluff, cove a quarter of a mile to the northward | 17 51 80| 77 45 24 


Savanna la Mar, fort _... 18 12 20/78 8 64 
Negril bay, wharf in south b part wee eee eee) wee | 18 16 50) 78 22 24 
St. Lucea, fort... ... wee ee ove eee | 18 BT 46) 78 11 84 
Montego bay, fort oe cee cee eee vee eee ee | 18 29 25 717 56 56 
Falmouth, fort... ...  ... see cee eee eee «ee | 18 80 84177 40 24 
St. Ann bay, prison. ses wes cee eee wee | 18 26 24) 77 18 50 
Port Maria, North- west wharf... veo cee eee wee | 18 2BOC 76 HCO 
Port Antunio, fort flag-staff wee eee wee | 18 11 15] 76 QT 24 
Pedro bank, East end, Portland rock seo cee eee | 17) «6 20) 77 27 10 

Ke South-west cay... soe eee wee | 16 5D 25) 77 49 10 
Grand Cayman, fort George, west end soe eee wee ( 19 17 42) 81 28 50 
Little Cayman, South-west point ... ... ... .../19 89 10/80 7 80 
Cayman Brac, South-west ad wes eee eee ee | 19 40 85) 79 54 30 


Pickle bank, centre... ... sce oe eee wee | BO 26 =O} 80 26 15 
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NEW CHARTS 


FOR THE 


WEST INDIES. 


BAHAMA ISLANDS and Banks. On 2} large sheets. Showing the 
straits of Florida and adjacent coasts, with plans, on a large scale, of 
Key West, east part of Florida reef, Havana, Matanzas, New Provi- 
dence, &c. Drawn from recent surveys... sas ..» 10s. Od. 
WEST INDIES and COAST of COLOMBIA. With plans, on a 
large scale, of the principal harbours contained within its limits. Com- 
piled from recent British, French, American, and Spanish surveys. On 
four large sheets. Published in two parts as follows :— 
Strait of Florida and Gulf of Mexico, &c. Showing all the coast 
and islands westward of longitude 78° 80'’W. ... ... 8s. Od. 
Strait of Florida to Panama and the Caribbee Islands. Showing 
all the coasts and islands eastward of longitude 79° 85’ W., and includ- 
ing the coast of Venezuela, &c. ... es 8s. Od. 
GULF of MEXICO, and Islands of Cuba, Haiti, and Jamaica, 
the Caribbees, &c. On four large sheets. Showing the Windward 
Passages on a ‘as scale. Price 14s.: or with a book of Direc- 
tions it es .. 188, Od. 
GULF of MEXICO, and Talend: of Cuba, Haiti, and Jamaica, 
being three sheets of above Chart. With a book of Directions, 14s. 0d. 
*GULF of MEXICO. Chart No. I. (Tampa Bay to New Or- 
leans). On two large sheets, containing plans of the harbours of 
Apalachicola, St. Andrew, Pensacola, Entrance to Mobile bay, and the 
Passes of the Mississippi ... os 8s. Od. 
*GULF of MEXICO. Chart No. I. (New Orleans to Tampico). 
On three large sheets, and containing plans of the harbours of Galveston, 
Atchafalaya bay, Sabine Pass, Matagorda bay, Entrance to the Rio 
Grande and Tampico me ... 10s. Od. 
+GULF of MEXICO. Chart No. IIT. (Tampico to Cape 
Catoche). With plans of all the harbours, contained within its limits 
—Vera Cruz, Miniatitlan, entrance to the Laguna de Terminos, &c., &c. 
On three large sheets eA si ..» 108. Od. 
*BAY OF HONDURAS (Cape Catoche to Cape Gracias). On 
two large sheets. With plans of the Approach to Belize, Turneffe cays, 
Chinchorro Bank anchorage, St Thomas Bight, Hospital Bight, Port 
Cortez, Omoa, Coxen Hole (Roatan), East Harbour (Utilla), and Port 
Royal (Roatan). With a Book of Directions hd i 8s. Od. 


* These four charts are on the same scale, and intended to accompany each other. 


NEW CHARTS FOR THE WEST INDIES. 


CARIBBEAN SEA. Showing the coast of the main land in- 
cluded between the Caribbee Islands and Cape Gracias. 
On three large sheets. With plans of the harbours of Aspinwall, Barce- 
lona, Cumana, Porto Cabello, Santa Anna, Sabanillo, La Guayra, 
Chagres, &c., &c. Drawn from recent British and Spanish surveys. 
Accompanied with a Book of Directions... se .. 12s. Od. 
CARIBBEAN SEA.—Western Part (Cape Gracias to the Gulf of 
Darien and Fuerte Island). On two large sheets, and containing 
plans of all the principal harbours. This chart shows the navigation. 
between Cape Gracias, Jamaica, &c., and Panama. Limits: lat. 8° N. 
to lat. 18° 20’ N., long. 75° 54’ W. to long. 88° 55’ W. ... 8s. Od. 
NORTH COAST of SOUTH AMERICA (Gulf of Darien to 
Roques Islands). On two large sheets, and containing plans of all 
the principal harbours. Limits: lat. 8° N. to lat. 15° 46’ N., long. 
66° 52’ W. to long. 77° 20’ W._s.... sis 8s. Od. 
CARIBBEE ISLANDS.—A large shart; on ao aiiests: Containing 
plans of the Dragon’s Mouth, Serpent’s Mouth, Port Spain (Trinidad) ; 
Fort Royal Bay (Martinique) ; Falmouth (Antigua), &c. With a Book 


of Directions sie a .. 10s. Od. 
CUBA. Ona very large adsl, ‘aa with alae of all the principal harbours. 
Drawn from Spanish surveys. On two large sheets .. 10s. Od. 


HAITI or SAN DOMINGO. Compiled from recent surveys 5s. Od. 
PORTS and HARBOURS in HAITI. Sheet I. Miragoane bay ; 
Juan Kabel anchorage; Samana bay; Port-au-Prince; Fond La 
Grange ; Port Paix; Salt River and Chouchou bays ; Manzanillo bay ; 
Acul bay; Petit Goave bay; Gonaives bay; St. Mark bay; Fort 
Dauphin bay; St. Nicolas (La Mole) bay; Tiburon, Jeremie, and San 
Lorenzo bays; Port Plata; San Domingo; Tierra-Baja roadstead ; Mous- 
tique bay ; and Port 4 1]’Ecu bes sie sie ae 5s. Od. 
PORTS and HARBOURS in HAITI. Sheet II. Approaches to 
Cayes ; anchorage at Cayes; Cayes 4 l'eau anchorage; Cape Haiti 
harbour; Monte Christi; Cayemites bay; Port-au-Prince bay; Ja- 
quemel harbour; Caldera bay; Irois bay; Dame Marie bay; and 
Navassa island wae as 5s. Od. 
PUERTO RICO and VIRGIN ISLANDS. On two large sheets, 
With plans of harbours. With a Book of Directions _... 8s. Od. 
GUADELOUPE. A chart of the island from French surveys. Ona 
large scale. With plans of all the harbours ae ee 5s. Od. 

ST. LUCIA. A chart of the island from French surveys. On a large 
scale ste Be 58. Od. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS. “On one je laies ieee Roti recent ee bul 
a plan of the harbour of St. Thomas i aes . Od. 
MONA PASSAGE, the channel between the ialatias of Puerto ae and 
Haiti. Ona large scale... dae sis ve we 4s. Od. 
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NOTE. 


The Series of Sailing Directions for the West Indies, issued by the 


Publishers of this Work, consists of the following :— 


Part I—Cuba, with the Bahama Islands and Banks, the Florida Reef, 
| and the Windward Passages. 


Part II—Haiti, Jamacia, «c. 


Part I]I—The Bay of Honduras. 


Parr IV—The Gulf of Mexico. 


Parr V—Puerto Rico; the Virgin Islands and the Islands southward as far 
as the coast,—collectively known as the Caribbees. 

Part VI—The North Coast of South America from Trinidad westward and 
the Coast to the Bay of Honduras. 


N.B.—These sir Books form a Nautical Directory for the whole of the 
West Indies. 


*,* Tue PUBLISHERS RESPECTFULLY INVITE COMMUNICATIONS THAT MAY TEND 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF THIS OR ANY OTHER. OF \THEIR WORKS. 


CONTENTS. 


CAPE GRACTAS TO CAPE THREE POINTS. 


Putook river, Black river, cape Camaron, Truxillo bay 2; Leopard bank, 
Buzzard Shoal 3; Misteriosa bank, Phiebe shoal 4; Swan islands, 
Bonacca island 5; Rattan or Roatan, Port Royal 6; Dixon Cove, 
Coxen Hole 7; Congrehoy point 8; Hog or Cochinos islands, Utilla 
sland, East harbour, Salmedina shoal 9; Punta Sal, Caballos point, 
Port Cortez 10; Omoa 11; rivers Cuyamel, Tinto, Motagua and San 
Francisco, cape Three Points 12; scason of breezes 12—14; Currents, 
season of Norths 14; forerunners of Norths, hurricanes, Bank Blink 
or white water 15. 


CAPE THREE POINTS TO BELIZE. 


Hospital bight, St. Thomas bight, gulf of Dulce 16; Livingstone, Golfete 
Izabel 17; Cocalli point and river, Sarstoon river, Tomash river, 
Punta Gorda 18; tides and currents, winds, Snake cays, Icacos road 
19; Monkey river, Monkey shoal, Placentia cay and lagoon, Potts bank, 
Middle shoal, Penguin shoals 20; Placentia point, False point, North 
and South Stann creeks, Quamino cays, Mullins river, Manati river 21; 
Directions, winds, currents, &c. 22; Zapotillos cays, Seal cays, Lawrence 
rock, Tom Owen's cay, South Water cay, Tobacco cay 23; Glover reef, 
Lighthouse reef, Half-moon cay 24; Hat cay, Long cay, Turnefte 
islands 25; Mauger cay light, Cay Bokel and lights, Belize or Balize 
26; English Cay light, Goff cay 27; buoyage of Ship channel leading 
to Belize 28. 


BELIZE TO CAPE CATOCHE. 


St. George’s cay, Corker cay, Ambergris cay, Chetumal bay, Corosal, Hondo 
river, Chinchorro or Northern Triangles 29; North cays and light, 
Sand cay and light 30; Cozumel island and lights 31; Arrowsmith 
bank, Cancun island, Mugeres island and harbour 382; Yucatan bank, 
Contoy island, cape Catoche and light 33. 
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“2 The Bearings and Courses throughout this work are Magnetic, unless 
otherwise expressed. 

The Variation at present (1902) ts as follows :—At Cape Gracias 3° 45' K.; 
at Belize, 4° 40’ k.; and 4. 5! EF. off Cape Catoche. 

The Distances are in Nautical Miles.—60 to a Degree of Latitude. The 
Nautical Mile 18 about 6.086 English feet, usually reckoned as 6,000=2,000 
yards = 1,000 fathoms; also the Nautical Mile = about 1,855 métres = 1°855 
kilometres. 

A Cable vs one-tenth of a Nautical Mile, and equal to 100 Fathoms. 

The Depths are those at low water spring tides. 


CAPE GRACIAS TO CAPE THREE POINTS, WITH 
THE ADJACENT ISLANDS. 


The COAST.—From cape Gracias, on which is a ficed white light, visible 
12 miles, the coast runs N.W. a distance of 17 miles to False cape, which 
may be known from being the highest land on this part of the coast; from 
the latter cape, a shoal, with less than 3 fathoms water on it, extends about 
3 miles to the north-eastward. 

From False cape the coast trends about W.N.W. a distance of about 24 
miles to the entrance of the Carataska lagoon, which is known by its wide 
mouth. All this coast. like the preceding, is clean, with regular soundings, 
and, to navigate on it, the lead is a sufficient guide. It is recommended not 
to get into a less depth than 53 fathoms when standing towards the shore, 
nor into more than 12 or 13 fathoms when standing off, as by doing so the 
Vivorillas will be avoided, which lie about 35 miles off the coast to the north- 
eastward. 

From the entrance of the Carataska lagoon the coast still continues about 
N.W. by W. a distance of 40 miles to the point and river Patook, and from 
point Patook about W.} N. 21 miles to the entrance of Brewer’s lagoon, 
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thence W. by N. 17 ailce to Black river, and 8 miles arthar to cape 
(amaron, and Cape river to the eastward. 

Patook River.—The mouth of the Patook river is three-quarters of a 
mile wide; the east point is sandy with a large clump of trees on it. On 
the bar is a depth of 6 feet in the dry season and the stream is so rapid that 
it runs out at the rate of 1} knots. A shallow spit extends about a mile off 
the east point, as the channel over the bar generally lies on the west side. 

Black River is distinguished by the mountains of La Cruz, which are 
very lofty, and are the first to be seen on all the coast, after passing Nicaragua. 
Their eastern end rises at about 17 miles S.W. of the entrance of Brewer’s 
lagoon, to Poyas peak 3,700 feet above the sea, and thence they skirt the 
coast as far as the bottom of the gulf of Honduras. Poyas peak is frequently 
obscured by clouds, but between it and cape Camaron is a conical peak known 
as the Sugar loaf, 2,050 feet high, and as it is generally visible is a more 
useful guide. To anchor off Black river, bring the mouth to bear South, and 
cape Camaron West, in 12 fathoms water, dark mud. 

This anchorage is an open roadstead, where, even with the usual breezes, 
it is necessary to ride with two-thirds of a cable out. When lying in this 
anchorage during the season of the gales, which is from October to February, 
the utmost attention must be paid to the state of the weather ; and when the 
wind gets to the S.E., and then veers to South and S.W., weigh immediately. 
and proceed to sea, for a gale will surely succeed. 

The bar of the Black river is very dangerous, on account of the heavy sea 
which is generally upon it. The best time for boats to enter is in the calm 
of the morning, before the sea-breeze sets in, and after the land-breeze has 
blown the preceding night. The usual depth on the bar is 6 feet, but the 
freshets occasioned by rain scour it out to a depth of 9 feet. 

Cape Camaron is formed by a low rounded tongue of land, covered with 
trees whose summits are 80 feet above the sea. The coast, thereafter, trends 
S.W. 3 W. 15 miles past the Poyas river and Carib village, and is all clean. 
A peak, 4,000 feet high, lies 6} miles to the southward of the Carib village. 
Thence the coast runs westward, 12 miles to Great Rock head, which is a 
slight projecting head; and after bending a little south-westward it takes a 
W. by N. 3 N. direction 13 miles to the eastern mouth of Romano river, the 
water of which is discharged by two mouths, from the western of which to 
cape Honduras the bearing and distance are W. by N. 163 miles. The bar 
of Romano river carries 5 to 7 feet water, and is navigable by canoes for 80 
miles. 

TRUXILLO BAY.—Cape Honduras, or Castilla point, is the extremity 
of a low tongue of land, forming the north side of the bay of Truxillo. This 
bay is easily entered, as there is nothing to be guarded against except the 
little bank which extends about a quarter of a mile off point Castilla. From 
the inner part of the point, the shore trends southward and thence westward 
as far as point Camaron, distant 10 miles S.W. by S., forming a bight 8 miles 
deep. About 6 miles 8. } W. from cape Honduras is a small low islet named 
St. Luke. On the south coast of the bay is a high mountain, named Guai- 
moreto, which, when making the bay from the offing is a good mark; by 
bringing it to bear about S.S.E. it will lead clear of point Castilla, and up to 
the anchorage off the mouth of the river Cristales, which falls into the south 
side of the bay. This anchorage seems preferable; because from this spot 
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point Castilla may be easily cleared, in case of being obliged to get under 
way by gales from W.S.W., West, or W.N.W.; whence it blows most fre- 
quently from October or November until February, and with such winds it 
is plain that there must be much sea in this bay. 

The town of Truxillo lies on the south side of the bay, and has a consider- 
able commerce. The chief exports are hides, mahogany, dye-woods, 
sarsaparilla, and cattle. A canal is being cut between Aguan river and the 
lagoon, by which timber will be rafted down from the river to the bay, and 
thus avoid the bar. Beef and vegetables can be procured in abundance. 

Liaght.—A provisional fired light is, or was, shown from a mast on cape 
Honduras, 70 yards from shore. Approximate position, lat. 16° 1’ N., long. 
86° 3° W.  (Lestroyed.) 

Directtons.—No particular instructions are necessary for entering or leaving 
the bay, as there is plenty of room for working without risk, observing not 
only to approach the island of St. Luke nearer than half a mile, the best 
guide towards which being the lead, and care should be taken not to get 
into a less depth than 6 fathoms in its vicinity. St. Luke islet lies about 2 
miles from the coast, and vessels may run through the channel between 
without any other guide than the lead. Any vessel stationed on the coast 
in the winter season ought to prefer Port Royal, in Roatan, or the harbours 
of Bonacca in preference to this harbour.** The usual anchorage in Truxillo 
bay is in about 6 fathoms, about a mile off shore opposite the river, with 
cape Honduras bearing N.N.W. } W., but it is not safe with northers. 

Banks.—In beating up from westward, care must be taken to avoid the 
Leopard sand-bank. The bank lies off Camaron poiut, with that point bear- 
ing S. by W. + W., and cape Honduras N.E.; but the exact position of the 
bank is doubtful. 

H.M.S. Buzzard, when entering Truxillo bay, passed over a shoal, with 
about 5 fathoms water on it, with cape Honduras bearing about E. } S., 
distant 7 miles (1891). 

Soundings.—Between cape Gracias and cape Honduras, the coast is 
bordered by a bank of soundings, which has been described in the following 
terms :— 

‘The bank of soundings off the coast between capes Honduras and 
Camaron varies in its distance off shore. Just to the eastward of Romano 
river it reaches out 17 miles, the edge then takes a bend to the southward, 
passing on an east line about 12 miles outside the Great and Little Rock 
head, when the breadth gradually diminishes to 5 miles off cape Camaron. 
It is free from danger for the whole extent, with deep soundings of 40 or 50 
fathoms near the edge, and from 6 to 10 fathoms close into the beach. 

From Romano river to Great Rock head, the line of 10 fathoms is about 
2 miles off shore, and thence to cape Camaron it approaches to within a 
mile, so that a vessel should not come into less than 20 fathoms water during 
the night off this part of the coast. The bottom is a mixture of mud and 
sand, except off cape Honduras, where it is coarse gravel, with coral near 
the edge. 


* Although the harbour of Port Royal (Roatan) is secure during a norther it is extremely 
difficult to enter it when such winds fairly set in; but at the same time there might be a pro- 
bability of effecting such before a due norther came on in all its force, as they sometimes set 
in westerly, veering to the north with great fury; in such cases the harbours of Bonacca are 
easier of access, and consequently preferable to the harbours of Roatan‘ 


Or 
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From cape Camaron the edge of the bank runs nearly E. by N., until about 
10 miles eastward of the meridian of point Patook, when it trends about N.E. 
by E. as far as the meridian of 82° 30’ W., and into the parallel of 16° 43’ N., 
which is the northern extreme ‘of the great Mosquito bank. The edge is 
17 miles from point Patook, and upwards of 50 miles northward of the 
Carataska lagoon, whilst in the meridian of cape Gracias, it reaches 86 miles 
to the northward of the cape. ; 

There is no danger upon the bank to the westward of 83° 30’ W., or about 
12 miles to the eastward of the meridian of the entrance of the Carataska 
lagoon. 

Off cape Camaron the deep soundings approach very near the shore. 
There are 20 fathoms within 14 miles of the beach. 

Off Black river the soundings decrease very gradually; the line of 20 
fathoms is there about 34 miles from the shore. 

Abreast the entrance of Brewer’s lagoon, the 20-fathom line is fully 7 miles 
out, and off point Patook it reaches to the distance of 9 miles; thence the 
line of 20 fathoms takes nearly an east direction as far as the Vivorilla cays 
on the meridian of False cape. 

In beating along shore at night between Black river and point Patook, it 
would not be desirable to come into a less depth than 12 fathoms, but to the 
eastward of point Patook, vessels may stand safely into 8 fathoms water all 
the way to cape Gracias. During the day they may stand close in shore to 
5 fathoms water. 

The soundings are very regular on this part of the bank, decreasing as the 
shore is approached. Above 40 fathoms the soundings increase very rapidly 
to upwards of 100 fathoms. The bottom is a mixture of sand and mud, with 
gravel, off Brewer’s lagoon. 

There is a coral ledge with irregular soundings from 7 to 15 fathoms, about 
30 miles N.N.W. of the Carataska lagoon. It is 10 miles in length from 
north to south, and 4 miles wide. The deep-water soundings around it are 
of soft mud and sand. 

The great Mosquito bank reaches to the north-eastward of cape Gracias 
for upwards of 130 miles. 

Misteriosa Bank.—This bank consists of coral, sand and rock. There 
is no danger on the bank, and the shoalest water, 9 fathoms, is found on its 
southern edge. It is about 24 miles in length N.E. by E. and S.W. by W., 
narrowing at each end to a tongue, with 10 fathoms at the north-east and 19 
at the south-west end, then deepening suddenly ; in the central part of the 
bank it is nearly 7 miles wide. The current over the bank was found to set 
at the rate of 1 or 2 knots per hour. The north-east end, according to the 
chart, lies in lat. 18° 56’ 30” N.. long. 83° 42’ W.; the south-west end in lat. 
18° 44’ N., long. 84° 3’ W. 

Phoebe Shoal.—Several soundings have been obtained to the southward 
of Misteriosa bank in about lat. 18° 35’ N., with longitudes ranging from 
83° 23’ to 84° 5’ W. 

The Master of the German vessel Catharina reports the existence of a 
shoal lying about 27 miles S.S.W. 3} W. from the western edge of Misteriosa 
bank, and about 4 miles S.W. by W. from the detached sounding of 22 
fathoms shown on the charts. 

The Catharina, steering to the northward, passed-2 or 3,cables eastward 
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of this shoal (Catharina shoal) on 2nd June, 1886, its position being indicated 
by a ripple. On sounding, a depth of 19 fathoms, hard bottom, was 
obtained ; then 22 fathoms, and, after a quarter of an hour, bottom was not 
reached with 44 fathoms of line. Observations were taken immediately 
after Catharina shoal was seen, and the position given therefrom, is lat. 
18° 22' N., long. 84° 19’ W. 

SWAN ISLANDS.—These islands are situated in lat. 17° 25’ N., and the 
eastern one in long. 83° 54’ W. They are situated on a bank of 5 to 30 
fathoms, which stretches 5 miles to the westward of the western isle, and is 
steep. The current runs to the N.W. at the rate of 1 to 2 knots. 

The eastern island is 1} miles long, and bounded by a bold rocky shore, 
very difficult of access. The western island, which is 2 miles long, is separa- 
ted from the others by a shallow coral bar about 2 cables in extent. On its 
north and west sides are several sandy bays; close off its south-west point 
there is a small rocky cay; and on the north side of the island are several 
conspicuous cocoa-nut trees, visible 12 to 15 miles. Both islands are about 
half a mile broad, very flat, thickly wooded, and about 60 feet high. 

There is a settlement on the western island, occupied by an American 
company, named the Pacific Guano company, having men in charge of the 
islands, with stores and implements for working the phosphates. In the dry 
season men are constantly employed. The soil is said to be excellent, and 
capable of producing all kinds of tropical fruits; the men grow a large supply 
of vegetables. Thére are large tanks on the island for collecting rain water, 
and a water distilling apparatus capable of providing for 100 men. 

A supply of 50 to 100 tons of coal is kept on the islands. 

Anchorage.—Off the sandy bay which forms the west end of the western 
island, at half a mile from the shore, there is anchorage in 7 fathoms. A 
clear spot should be selected and care taken not to bring the north-west end 
of the island to bear eastward of N.E. } E. to avoid foul ground on the 
northern edge of the bank. 

We believe a small fixed white light is occasionally shown on the western 
end of the west island. 

BONACCA.—The south-eastern extremity of this island lies N. 4 E. 23 
miles from cape Honduras; its extent is about 9 miles, N.E. and S.W., and 
it is surrounded with numerous reefs and cays to the distance of about 3 
miles. At the middle the island is 3 miles broad, whence it gradually tapers 
to a bluff headland at the south-west end; the shores of the northern part 
are irregular and indented. It is composed of a mass of rugged, densely 
wooded hills which rise from 300 feet at the extremities to 1,200 feet in 
the centre. There is a population of about 350, located chiefly on the cays. 

From the north-east end of the island the bank stretches out north-east- 
ward 5 miles, carrying depths from 8 fathoms at the distance only half a 
mile from the shore to 14 fathoms on the edge of the soundings. The south- 
east side is skirted with dangers; at some parts to within a very short 
distance of the edge of the bank, which is from 2 to 23 miles distant. From 
the east end of the north-east peninsula a dry reef trends about S.S.W. 3 
miles, with a slight curve; and upon its edge are twelve small low cays 
(numbered I. to XII., the northernmost being No. I.), covered with trees. 

The south-west end terminates at a bluff headland 100 feet high; from it 
foul ground extends out a mile, with depths of only 2} to,4-fathoms to within 
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a quarter of a mile of the edge of soundings,—it must therefore be approached 
with great care. The north-west side of the island is also extremely 
dangerous, being fringed with coral shoals to the distance of a mile in some 
parts, and close to the edge of the bank. 

The harbours of Bonacca are excellent, with channels in so many direc. 
tions as to be accessible for large ships with any wind; this is a great 
advantage over the harbours of Roatan, which cannot be entered in northers, 
when they are most required. 

Pond Cay channel will be useful with a north wind. It can be taken by 
the eye; and it affords good anchorage, with the well-defined West bluff 
bearing W. 4 N., and the South-west cay N.E., in 5 or 6 fathoms, coral and 
sand. This is far preferable to remaining under way during the night in 
bad weather. Lark ridge bank can be plainly seen in fine weather, and 
breaks in rough weather. All the shoals inside the reefs must be avoided by 
the eye, in the usual way, by a person on the mast head. 

There is one tolerable harbour on the north side, Michael rock channel. 
To enter bring the highest peak to bear S.K.$ E. The winds in the morn- 
ing are from E.S.E. to S.E.; the sea-breezes draw round about noon to 
E.N.E. and N.E.; strong fiery gales are frequent, seldom shifting more 
than a point or two for some days; and if it lulls at all, it is about daylight. 

This is, probably, one of the most healthy spots in the West Indies, and 
certainly has many advantages over Roatan; not the least is the abundant 
supply of excellent water, which is here found in every vdlley. 

Tides.—The tides are much influenced by the wind, but generally, on a 
calm day, it is high water full and change at 9 hours; rise 1} feet. 

ROATAN.—This island is 27 miles long E.N.E. and W.S.W., and from 1 
to 2 miles broad. Its general height is from 300 to 500 feet; but at about 7 
miles from the east end a hill, known as Barra hill, rises 735 feet and guides 
to Port Royal; at about the same distance from the west end of the island 
another summit reaches an elevation of 800 feet, pointing out Coxen road. 

Roatan Island is everywhere densely wooded and well watered. Cocoa- 
nuts, bananas, and plantains are exported in large quantities. Population 
about 3,500. 

At about a quarter of a mile eastward of the eastern peninsula, which is 
named Helena island, is a small cay half a mile long, named Murat. A mile 
farther eastward is Borburata island, which is very narrow, but nearly 3 
miles long east and west. 

The north side of the island presents no indentation whatever ; but it is 
skirted by a dangerous reef to the distance of about half a mile. From 
Borburata island the reef extends eastward and south-eastward about 2 
miles distant, whence it inclines to the westward and comes close to the 
south end of Helena island. From the south point of Helena the reef still 
skirts the shore at about half a mile for a distance of 4 miles, when it 
connects with the cays which form Port Royal harbour. 

Port Royal.—On the south coast there are several good roadsteads, but 
most of them are difficult of access from the foul reef at the entrances. The 
principal harbour, named Port Royal, is on the eastern part of the island ; 
being well adapted for affording shelter during the season of the norths. It 
is formed by the coasts of the island on the north and west, and by some 
reefs and cays on the south and east. There are;two entrances to it; the 
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best is formed on its eastern side by George reef, extending from the west 
end of George cay, and on its western side by the eastern end of Long reef, 
which is nearly dry. George cay is easily distinguishable from its size, and 
cannot be mistaken for the other cays, which are very small; its north-west 
point is in lat. 16° 24’ 20” N. long. 86° 19’ 14” W. The channel is about a 
cable wide and 2 cables in extent, and the eye is a sufficient guide for the 
channel, as the edges of the reef are well defined. 

On proceeding from eastward of the harbour, give the islets of Borburata, 
&c., a good berth, and then make George cay, which lies abreast the first 
high land, and may be known by the water appearing between it and Roatan. 
Keep close to the reef which lies on the south side of the cay ; and when at 
the west end, steer between the reefs, N.W. by N., N., or W. It is preferable 
to keep close to the island reef, because that is the weather side. The 
depths are from 6 to 12 fathoms. The western entrance to Port Royal is 
very narrow and intricate, and lies nearly a mile from the eastern passage, 
from which it is separated by Long reef. The entrance is about 100 yards 
wide, and has a depth of 5 fathoms, increasing inward to 10 and 12 fathoms 
in mid-channel. In entering pass close to the reef, and steering northward, 
haul at last to the north-eastward ; round Long reef close to, leaving two 
cays called the Cow and Calf on the port side about 60 yards distant. Having 
just passed the latter, there are some patches of 3 fathoms deepening imme- 
diately to 7 and 8 fathoms. 

The currents are very uncertain hereabout. With a north wind the 
current sets strongly to the E.S.E. from the bottom of the bay, and up along 
the coast of the main. Vessels ought therefore, on the first appearance of 
bad weather, to get into this harbour as soon as possible. 

Dixon Cove.—There are several small harbours to the westward of Port 
Royal on the south coast of the island. Dixon cove lies about 7 miles from 
the west end, and just to leeward of the second point that comes in sight In 
running down to Port Royal. During north winds, this place may con- 
veniently shelter ships which are bound to the bay or to British Honduras. 
The channel is clearly defined by the edges of the reefs, and carries 15 to 28 
fathoms into the anchorage, which is however so small as to necessitate 
mooring with a kedge. 

Coxen Hole.—About 24 miles to the westward of Dixon cove, abreast the 
highest peak in the island. a cable from the shore, is Coxen cay, which is 2 
cables long, one cable broad, and 75 feet high; and on the east side of the 
south extreme are some huts. From the east side a reef connects the cay to 
the shore, and shelters a small cove fit for coasters drawing 8 feet water. 

The reef skirts the south end of the cay at the distance of about 14 cables, 
and thence gradually comes home to the north-west extreme of the cay. 
leaving a channel into the cove on either side of a little rock. 

From abreast the cay, the shore curves to the south-westward to some 
dark cliffs about 20 feet high, forming a bay 14 miles wide and half a mile 
deep. The shore is bold and steep, and in the middle of the bight there are 
40 fathoms water. The shore from the dark cliffs to the south-west end of 
Roatan, 5 miles distant, and thence for about 2} miles to the north-west 
extreme of the island, is clean and steep-to. 

Dangers.—Just outside the line of the bay, about 4 cables to the south- 
westward of Coxen cay, is the Seal bank, which is a quarter of a mile long 
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east and west, and 14 cables broad. Near the middle of it with the dark 
cliffs bearing W. by S. it is nearly awash; and the depths elsewhere are only 
2 and 23 fathoms; it may be observed by the smoothness of the water over it. 

A coral bank, known as Smith bank, lies S. by W. a mile from Coxen cay, 
and E.S.E. the same distance from the dark cliffs; it is 4 cables long east 
and west, and 14 cables broad, with depths from 3 to 4 fathoms. 

Cordelia shoal lies one mile E. by S. from Coxen cay, and three quarters 
of a mile off shore; it has but 4 feet on it, with a bank under 10 fathoms 
around. An extensive bank having from 3 to 12 fathoms water over it is 
reported to lie to the southward of Cordelia shoal, the 3-fathom patch being 
distant 14 miles S.E. from Coxen cay. 

A rock with 9 feet on it, is supposed to lie 5 miles south from Dixon cove 
but its position is not correctly ascertained. 

Anchorage.—The best anchorage will be found in about 10 fathoms, a 
cable from the north-west side of Coxen cay and the same distance south of 
a dry shoal, on the north side of the bay. Farther out the water is too deep, 
and a vessel will lie so exposed as to be scarcely safe, even with the usual 
trade breezes. 

Directions.— Vessels may enter the roadstead in the above bay by the 
channel between Coxen cay and Seal bank, which may be done by the eye, 
or to the westward of the outer banks. From the uncertainty, however, in 
the positions of the dangerous banks which lie to the southward and east- 
ward, it will be necessary from abreast Dixon cove to approach this part of 
the island with great care, until in the fairway of the western channel, with 
the highest peak in the island bearing about N. by E. 

In approaching the western passage from the southward, the remarkable 
peak to the westward of the highest peak must not be brought to the north- 
ward of N. 3 E. before the south-east side of Coxen cay bears N.E. by E., to 
avoid the Seal and Smith banks. Should it be necessary to make a board to 
the southward, care must be taken not to cross the former line, when outside 
Coal bank. 

The COAST.—From the river Cristales, in the bay of Truxillo, the coast 
trends about W. by S. a distance of 12 miles past point Camaron, and there- 
after bends S.W. 3 W. for 15 miles past Reef point and river. A mountain 
lies between point Camaron and Reef point; and just tp the northward of 
the river a shoal of 34 and 6 fathoms runs 9 miles to the W. by N. The 
coast then trends a little to the southward of West for 13 miles past the 
entrance of another river, off which a shoal reef extends to the distance of 
one or two miles. It then runs W. by S. 3S. past point Congrehoy for 25 
miles, and W. 4 N. 26 miles to Bishop’s headland, a bold bluff point. The 
general navigation along this portion of the coast, is rendered unsafe by reefs 
and shoals which lie southward and eastward of the island of Utilla; a 
course, therefore, to the northward of them is preferable. 

A short distance to the eastward of Congrehoy point, not far inland, the 
great mountain chain elevates itself abruptly to the height of 5,400 feet ; 
and 8.S.W. 10 miles from Congrehoy point its loftiest summit rises to a 
conical peak of that name 8,040 feet above the sea. Viewed from the N.E. 
this peak rises above the neighbouring heights to a well-defined sharp cone ; 
but from the N.W. a small flat shoulder is seen to project out a little way to 
the eastward, at a short distance below the summit. 
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Hog or Cochinos Islands.—These lie at the distance of 28 miles W. 
by S. from from Cape Honduras, and about 8 miles from the main-land, with 
irregular soundings between, but not less than 7 fathoms. The north-east 
islet is about a mile in length, and 450 feet high; the south-west is about 
half a mile in diameter and rises in a cone, 500 feet high. Providence shoal 
extends to the S.W. of the western isle 3} miles, and at half a mile north- 
ward of this islet is a depth of 20 fathoms. There is a coral ledge with 5 
fathoms on its outer edge lying off the north-east part of the northern islet, 
at 14 miles off. A ledge extends about S.W. 2 miles from the south-west 
part of the western cay, with a narrow channel of 7 fathoms between it and 
Providence shoal. Vessels should keep at least 3 miles off any side of the 
western islet; though they may run towards the eastern as near as a mile; 
and, at its west end small vessels may come to an anchor with a sea-breeze, 
but it is very hazardous with a north. With the usual breezes, temporaty 
anchorage may be had in 6 or 7 fathoms, under the north-west side of N.E. 
island, but a clear spot must be selected. In a little cove on the west side of 
N.E. island are good wells of fresh water. 

UTILLA ISLAND.—This island lies on the edge of the bank, 20 miles 
from the coast, on the meridian of the Congrehoy peak and is densely 
wooded. It is 8 miles long E.N.E. and W.S.W., and 2 broad. A narrow 
ridge of hills runs across the east end, and at the north-east extreme a 
conical hill rises from the shore to the height of 290 feet; elsewhere it is 
only from 60 to 70 feet high, and cut up by swamps. 

The north shore is bold, the soundings not reaching more than a quarter 
of a mile off, and it affords no shelter whatever. There are two small bays 
near the east end protected by reefs, but they are only admissible to coasters. 

The east end is equally clean; there are 20 to 30 fathoms at only a quarter 
of a mile off; and the edge of the bank is three-quarters of a mile from the 
north-east extreme of the island. 

East Harbour.—FEast harbour is formed by an indentation a mile wide 
and half a mile deep, and is prvtected by a coral reef extending half a mile 
from its eastern point, whilst another extends from the western shore leaving 
a narrow channel 13 cables across, with 5 to 7 fathoms, decreasing to 4 
fathoms within. The channel lies north and south, and must be navigated 
by the eye. A vessel will sail in with the usual breezes, but must be warped 
in with northerly winds. There is a well of good water on the north shore 
of the harbour. 

Abreast the south extreme of the island the ground becomes foul, and a 
number of low wooded cays extend 1} miles in a south-westerly direction, 
with only one opening between them. There are also several cays off the 
western end of the island. 

The Salmedina rocks consist of three small rocks 4 feet high, about a mile 
to the southward of the South point cays, and around them are several shoal 
patches, so that it would be necessary to approach them with caution, for 
although between these rocks and the western cays there is a clear space 
adapted for anchorage, local knowledge is desirable 

Light.—A fired white light, visible 4 miles, is shown from a small wood 
building on East reef, East harbour. It is unreliable. 

Salmedina Shoal.—This dangerous coral bank lies 10 miles from the 
coast, is nearly 1} miles long E.N.E. and WS.W. and half a mile broad 
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and near the east end it breaks in any swell, there being only 2 feet water. 
From this spot Congrehoy peak bears S.E. } S., and Utilla peak N.N.E. 3 E., 
and the Salmedina rocks off the south-west end of Utilla island N.N.E. } E., 
distant 10 miles. There are 10 fathoms close around the edges of the bank, 
but S.E. about a mile from it there is a patch of 4 fathoms water. 

The COAST.—The Bishops and Clerks head derives its name from a 
cluster of small rocks about 20 feet high, which lie close off the bluff rocky 
headland, whence the shore trends to the south-west 33 miles to cape Triunfo, 
after which it turns to the southward 13 miles, and thence trends north- 
westward 12 miles to Punta Sal (Sal point). Within half a mile of the outer 
Clerk rock there are 20 fathoms. 

Between cape Triunfo and Punta Sal is a bay 5 milesdeep. Anchorage is 
afforded to the westward of cape Triunfo, sheltered from N.E. winds, in 12 
fathoms, with the Bishops head bearing N.E. by E. 3 E., and cape Triunfo 
East, about a mile and a half. There are from 10 to 15 fathoms in the bay, 
but it is dangerous to be caught here with a N.W. wind, as it blows very 
heavily with a great sea. In this bay is the entrance to a large lagoon, 
called Laguna Sarsaparilla. 

Punta Sal is bold and rocky, and has off it several high rocks named the 
Sal rocks, with a navigable channel for boats between. The land here is 
much broken by two lagoons, one of which is situated about two miles S.S.W. 
from the point; the other is one mile more to the south-westward, with a 
small river close to it. Anchorage may be procured in the bay to the 
westward, sheltered from E. by N. to West, in 8 or 9 fathoms, at a mile and 
a half off shore. The sea and land breezes here are very regular in fine 
weather, but the latter is very light. 

From Punta Sal the coast forms a bay to the south and W.N.W. to the 
river Ulloa, which is of considerable extent, and has in front of it good 
anchorage on excellent holding-ground of clay, but without the least shelter 
from the norths. About 5 miles W. by S. from the river Ulloa is that of 
Chimlico, off which is also anchorage on good holding-ground, but also 
unsheltered from the norths. 

A shoal with14 feet water over it lies with Chimlico hill bearing S.E. } S., 
distant 1} miles. It is advisable to give this portion of the coast a berth of 
at least 3 miles. 

Caballos Point is the extremity of a low point of wooded land which 
forms the north side of a bay about 8 miles wide and 2 miles deep, named 
port Cortex, formerly Puerto Caballos. At the head of this bight is the 
entrance to Alvarado lagoon, which is about 2} miles long east and west, and 
1} miles wide. Caballos point is clean, and has 6 fathoms close to; within 
the bay is good anchorage sheltered from northers, in 10 to 7 fathoms, on 
sand, at half a mile or less from the north shore. There is a rise of tide of 
about a foot. 

Light.—About 50 yards from the extremity of the point a fied light is 
shown from a white skeleton iron tower. It is white from N.E. northward to 
East, and red in other directions, visible 15 miles. Approximate position, 
lat. 15° 51’ 20” N., long. 87° 57’ 30” W. 

PORT CORTEZ.—The north shore of this bay is clear and steep-to, 
the depth being 4 fathoms at only a short distance all the way in; but from 
the south side a flat extends gradually off, and the 3-fathom line lies about 
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S.W. by W. from the mouth of the lagoon. Several small streams enter the 
south side of the bay, which afford good water. 

This port is the terminus of the Inter-oceanic railway, in course of con- 
struction; it is to be laid to I’onseca on the Pacific, a distance of 220 miles, 
its progress has, however, been interfered with by the political troubles of 
the country. The only section of the line completed, is from port Cortez to 
Pimienta, a distance of 60 miles. From the end of the railway in the north 
part of the bay, there is a wharf alongside which vessels drawing 30 feet 
can go. Population about 1,780. 

A shoal, with about 4} fathoms on it, over rock, is reported to lie with cape 
Caballos bearing N. 48° E. distant about 2 miles, and the west extreme of 
Red cliffs S. 27° E. It is stated that a depth of 9 feet exists near this 
position. 

Red Cliffs Bank.—At the western extremity of the bay (port Cortez), 
S. by W. 4 W. 3 miles from Caballos point, and 33 miles eastward of Omoa, 
are seven remarkable low, red cliffs, visible 4 or 5 miles. From abreast 
these cliffs a shallow bank extends out a considerable distance, which must 
be approached very cautiously, for its limits are not known. 

From Port Cortez to Omoa the distance is 7 miles S.W. } W. To keep 
clear of the bank above-mentioned, lying off this part of the coast, take care 
not to get into a less depth than 7} fathoms, until past the red cliffs, when 
steer direct for Omoa. 

OMOA.—The harbour of Omoa is formed by a low sandy spit covered 
with mangroves, which projects out to sea, but it has so filled up that it is 
now only available for boats. Opposite the south point of the island and 
close to the shore is the castle of San Fernando. 

Its exports are chiefly indigo, tobacco, sarsaparilla, hides, and native silver. 
Cattle are abundant, and supplied to the Belize market. 

Directions.—The current on this shore is so variable and yet so strong 
that vessels bound to Omoa or the anchorage in the gulf of Honduras should 
by all means endeavour to sight either of the outlying islands to windward to 
avoid the Honduras reefs. 

Coming from eastward, after sighting the Swan islands, vessels should pass 
northward or outside Bonacca, Roatan, and Utilla islands. From abreast 
Utilla a course should be shaped for Caballos point, which will sight the 
Saddle hill; the highest peaks being seldom visible in the rainy season, and 
only occasionally in the dry. 

The north-east point of the Omoa bight, though very low, is so prominent 
that it cannot be mistaken; and when within 4 or 5 miles north-east of it. 
the castle will be seen through a gap in the mangroves. The point should 
be approached from the north-west, or rounded cautiously by the lead ; 14 
miles northward of it are 5 fathoms, whence the depth decreases to 3 fathoms 
to within about 2 cables of the cay; a cable further out are 17 fathoms. 
Being abreast the end of the spit a vessel should haul in quickly and anchor 
in about 6 fathoms abreast the fort, with the west extreme of the cay bearing 
N. ¢ W. 

From the anchorage of Omoa, in clear weather, cape Three Points may be 
seen, which bears about W. by N. All the land to the westward of Omoa is 
very high, and upon it rise three or four peaks like sugar loaves; but the 
coast is very low, and continues so to the gulf of Honduras. From Omoa to 
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cape Three Points the distance is about 30 miles, and the intermediate coast 
rounds somewhat to the southward, so that it forms a bight, in which the sea 
is very rough ; for which reason, it is advisable not to go too near it, but 
rather to steer W.N.W. to get well clear of cape Three Points. 

The COAST.—The coast from the bight to the south-west of Omoa to 
cape Three Points, is of uniform height, the top of the trees being about 200 
feet above the level of the sea. The beach, which is low and sandy, is lined 
with numerous cocoa-nut trees, particularly at a short distance eastward of 
the cape. 

Four rivers discharge their waters between these places, namely ; - the 
Cuyamel, Tinto, Motagua, and San Francisco. The Cuyamel is of little 
importance; the Tinto forms the boundary between the States of Honduras 
and Guatemala. Just within its mouth a small branch communicates with 
the Motagua. The Motagua river is the most considerable, taking its rise 
about 36 miles westward from the city of Guatemala. The first village of im- 
portance on its banks is Guelan, situated at about 90 miles from the entrance 
of the river. The first rapids, on which there are only 3 or 4 feet water, are 
met with at the junction of the river Nuevo, 41 miles from the bar. The 
Motagua river forms the boundary between the Republics of Honduras and 
Guatemala. 

The river San Francisco empties itself by two mouths, about a mile apart, 
5 miles westward of the Motagua. There are some huts at the eastern 
entrance and 7 miles south-west from the latter is a remarkable table-land 
500 feet high. 

Between San Francisco river and Hospital bight a communication has been 
tormed for canoes by means of a small canal cut through the low swampy 
land, to enable the mahogany-cutters to receive supplies by this route, when 
the heavy surf renders landing impracticable at the river’s mouth. 

The holding-ground off the mouth of these rivers is very good, being soft 
mud. A heavy swell generally sets in on this shore, but except in the season 
of the norths, from October to February or March, no fear of anchoring 
need be apprehended. 

Cape Three Points.—Cape Three Points, the north-east extreme of 
Honduras bay, being the termination of a low neck of land about 10 miles in 
length, forms a prominent rounded point, three-quarters of a mile broad, the 
trees upon which are about 80 feet above the sea. Foul ground runs off from 
it to the westward about half a mile, which generally breaks; and S.W. by 
S., about three-quarters of a mile from the cape, lies a small shoal of 23 
fathoms water; both of which are steep to. There are 7 fathoms inside 
the latter, and 15 fathoms outside it. 

WINDS, &c.—The following remarks on the winds and currents on this 
part of the coast are by Capt. Leighton of the barque Royal Adelaide :— 

Season of Breezes.—The season of breezes from April to September 
(both inclusive) may be divided into three parts, namely :—April and May, 
June and July, August and September. 

During the months of April and May hard sea-breezes are not expected, 
but moderate sea-breezes blow, which are occasionally interrupted by 
moderate westerly winds. 

In the months of June and July they generally experience heavy sea- 
breezes, frequently attended by hard squalls, thunder, lightning, and rain. 
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In this season vessels upon the coast have parted from both anchors, and 
great difficulty and danger occur in getting off mahogany; but as the winds 
blow along the coast, or at an angle of two points from seaward, there is little 
danger of the ship drifting on shore if she does part her cables. 

August is considered a good. weather month, moderate sea-breezes and 
occasional westerly winds are expected, but in September light winds and 
fine weather are positively relied upon, and those are the two finest months 
for loading upon the coast. But during the whole of this season the influence 
of the moon at the new and full, is undeniable. Sometimes in August, and 
more frequently in September, those changes may pass without breaking the 
fine weather; but even then they are apprehended; and at all other times 
expected to bring a change for the worse in the weather. It is found to be a 
pretty good rule that, if the weather breaks a couple of days before the 
change, it will continue four days; but if not until the same, or the following 
day, that it will continue for six days. The effects of lunar and solar in- 
fluences upon the winds, barometer, &c., in the day cannot be disputed. 

To beat to windward against the sea-breezes, the rule is, to stand to 
southward from 2 p.m. until 2 a.m., and then to northward until 2 p.m. again. 
until you get hold of the coast, when you must study to take advantage of 
the land-winds, which are not at all regular ; sometimes they come off before 
8 p.m., at other times not until midnight, avain not until 4 a.m., and even 
daylight ; the regular course is for it to be calan morning and evening—land- 
wind in the night, and sea-breeze during the day; but they are seldom so 
regular. Sometimes the land-winds almost fail altogether: but generally 
the later they are coming off the farther they break into the following day. 
so that in the latter case they may blow from daylight until noon, and this 
you may expect to be followed by a fresh sea-breeze until midnight, so that 
the experience of the first night and morning may guide you in closing in 
with the coast for the land-wind the following night, and once you get in 
shore after dark, you must work short tacks until you get the land wind, and 
aS that breaks you off, let her stretch off until you think you can close in 
with the shore to take advantage of the next night’s land-breeze. 

The bank of sounding from cape Honduras eastward is very regular, the 
lead is a good guide, the coast is low and wooded, and a sandy beach, except 
the two points called Great and Little rocks, at Black river; the high interior 
mountains terminate, and the low level coast is only occasionally overtopped 
by small hills. 

The land-winds do not extend over to Roatan island, and being narrow 
and parallel to the sea-breezes it has none of its own; but in the night we 
telt the effects of those winds upon the coast, while lying in Coxen Hole or 
port McDonald. The weather during the day was generally clear and very 
hot, but in the night the land-winds from the opposite shore appeared to 
deflect the sea breeze, and at ditferent periods of the night (according to the 
commencement of the land-wind) we found the wind draw more to the south- 
eastward, and frequently brought with it thunder, lightning, and rain, with 
heavy squalls. When vessels came round the west end of the island in the 
morning, it took them until the evening to beat up to Coxen Hole. 

Leaving Coxen Hole bound to windward vessels start about 4 p.m, and the 
idea is to weather Hog island upon the first stretch, to get in with the main- 
land, and get the land-wind. But when this is not accomplished anuch time 
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is lost, and if it be found that there is much lee current, sometimes heavy 
ships go round the north side of Roatan island and come in again between 
Bonacca and Borburata islands. Those islands with the small one of Morath 
are high, particularly Bonacca, which has a chain of cays upon its south side, 
and good anchorage opposite the Red Cliffs, sheltered from the north in the 
winter season ; the cays also afford good anchorage, sheltered from the sea 
breezes. The Pigeon cay and a considerable reef laying off the south side of 
Borburata render the channel between the isle and Bonacca unsafe in the 
night, with a sea breeze and a lee-current. Elena isle (divided from Roatan 
by an arrow passage) and the eastern part of Roatan form a level plain. 
Port Royal lies under the first high land, and thence to the westward Roatan 
is very uneven. This island has three harbours, all affording good shelter 
from the prevalent winds both of winter and summer. Coxen Hole, with 
anchorage in 10 fathoms, is very small, and falls suddenly into 24 fathoms ; 
but it is considered safe at all times. 

Dixon cove may in some respects be preferable to Coxen Hole.* It 
appears that there is less danger in running on the ground here, than in 
Coxen Hole, being less fringed with coral reefs after you pass the entrance, 
but one lying on the west side of the entrance is urged as an objection to it. 

Currents.—That vessels must always guard against a current setting 
down upon the main reef (the coast running nearly North and South), is 
generally admitted ; but upon the coast it is different, it frequently obeys 
the winds; it is also found to be neutral when a lee-current might be 
expected, and at other times to run against the wind. This may be easier 
understood in the winter than in the summer, and it has then been found 
that whilst it was blowing a fresh sea-breeze at Bonacca, it was at the same 
time blowing equally fresh from the south-westward at Utilla; and timber 
lost at Chimlico river has been found to drift upon the southern shore of 
Roatan, whilst timber lost at Romano river has drifted upon the Swan 
islands, and some of it down to the Northern Triangles. They assert that 
the current is found to run down upon the south side of Roatan, whilst it 
runs up (or to the eastward) upon the north side. The same is stated 
regarding Cozumel upon the northern coast. I have found a strong current 
running down the south side of Roatan, and upon going round the west end 
with a fresh sea-breeze ; and afterwards for several hours of calm we 
certainly had no current upon the western half of the island; but upon 
getting a light south-west wind gradually veering round to the north and 
north-eastward, we met a strong current running through between Bonacca 
and Borburata to the north-westward. 

Season of the Norths.—From some accounts of and cautions respecting 
the norths, a stranger might be led to suppose that the usual sea-breezes of 
the summer were only interrupted at this season by these norths, and that 
they commenced by the sea-breeze veering to the southward and thence to 
the south-west, whence you must leave your anchorage immediately, and 
gain an offing before it veers to the north-westward, and blows a hard gale. 
This is certainly too systematic (at least in this part it is found to be so), 
neither can I understand them as miniature revolving hurricanes. 

In the first place, westerly winds are not uncommon in the winter season. 


* See the chart of the Bay of Honduras, published by the pablishers of this work, on which 
is a plan of Coxen Hole. 
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I found the first spell of westerly winds in October last for sixteen days. in- 
cluding what they call a ‘dry north,” which is a gale of wind at west, with 
dry clear weather, and does not differ from the ordinary westerly wind, 
except in force ; but the baymen seldom refer to the points of the compass. 
Their way of expressing the wind is—sea breezes, land-winds, and norths ; 
and in place of calling the moderate westerly winds in the winter by their 
proper name, they call this wind a “ little north ;”’ and if a day or two of those 
winds occur in the summer, they call it a “little north.” In this season they 
look for a change in the weather every week, or at the quarters of the moon. 

Forerunners of Norths.—The water is found to be extremely low im- 
mediately preceding a north. The weather is frequently remarkably fine 
before those fierce winds commence; a black bank with lightning to the 
north and north-westward is a certain indication; but this frequently gives 
very little warning, and that warning upon the coast has been found unavail- 
able by the north not being preceded by a westerly wind; but remaining quite 
calm with torrents of rain; a terrific sea coming in from the northward, and 
breaking out as far as the ship, not 2 miles from the beach, the gale bursting 
upon her at once from the north-westward. 

I did not experience a north upon the coast (except a ‘‘ dry north,” before 
alluded to), but I did in Belize. It was preceded by a remarkably fine day, 
a, light sea-breeze followed by acalm. Towards night the bank rose in the 
north-westward, with lightning, and after dark the gale came on suddenly 
with torrents of rain. The weight of the gale was at N.N.W., and was 
followed by broken weather, and winds hanging far to the northward, when 
a second occured with which I left Half-moon Cay lighthouse. The day had 
got cut fine, a strong breeze at N.N.W., the glass ran up to 30°05; it had 
never been so high while I had been in the bay (nearly five months). It 
came on thick with rain, blew rather heavy for thirty hours, succeeded by a 
light southerly wind, and then a sea-breeze. There was no error in my 
account from 5 p.M., until noon next day; but the following day I was set 32 
miles E.S.E. by current. Both those norths agreed with the baymen’s 
account, ‘that they may veer between North and N.W., but blow heaviest 
from N.N.W., and that whilst it blows a north at Belize and upon the coast, 
it blows a gale from the south-westward in the gulf of Dulce, south of point 
Icacos.’ This is their account of the norths, and I was very particular in my 
inquiries, as to the action of the hurricanes which have visited the bay. 

A long swell from seaward is the worst cause of the heavy surfs, and this 
is more felt in winter than in summer ; but even then I have frequently seen 
the surf heavy, when the cause was scarcely felt at the ship, and we never 
had the wind that caused this long swell ; whilst at other times you experience 
a short grumbling sea at the ship when there is very little surf upon the bar. 

Bank Blink or White Water.—There does not appear to be sufficient 
importance attached to this indication of danger; it is found in those parts 
that banks are with very few exceptions either deep sunk, or very shallow, 
extensive bands almost perpendicular, giving no warning to the lead, with 
very little water upon them, fringed with coral reefs and dotted over with 
reefs and small cays scarcely above water. If the water becomes light- 
coloured, you may be sure that danger is near. It is no figure to say that 
you are never safe, except in ‘blue water.’ In the Bay ‘ blue water’ signifies 
deep water, and white water, the reverse. 
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The coast from cape Three Points trends 8.S.E. } E. 14 miles to Monavique 
point, whence it curves south-eastward for 5} miles to Firewood point at the 
entrance of Hospital bight. With Monavique point bearing N.W. by N. about 
a mile from the shore, good anchorage may be obtained in 13 fathoms, mud; 
but Firewood point must not be brought to the eastward of S.E. by E. to 
avoid grounding on the Ox Tongue. 

Hospital Bight, so named from the extreme unhealthiness of its 
position, is about 4 miles deep from west to east, 2 miles in extent in its 
broadest part, and at its entrance (between Firewood and Mangrove points) 
a mile wide. A sand bar runs across the opening, upon which there are 13 
feet water; and within it there is a space of about a mile, with depths of 3 to 4 
fathoms. Outside the bar the ground is also shallow, which renders the 
approach difficult and dangerous. From the bar a ledge of hard black sand, 
about a mile in breadth, runs off to the westward 7 miles, named Ox Tongue. 

The general depths upon it are 24 to 3 fathoms; but with cape Three 
Points bearing North, distant about 4 miles, there is a spot a mile in length, 
with only 9 feet water on it. Another spot of 12 feet water lies with cape 
Three Points bearing N.N.E., distant 44 miles. Key shoal, with a depth of 
16 feet over it, is situated with the beacon on Ox Tongue west extreme bearing 
N. 4° KE. distant 3,8, miles. 

St Thomas Bight forms a very safe and commodious harbour for large 
vessels, and is the best place on the whole coast for watering. By keeping 
mid-way between the two shores on entering, the banks extending off the 
points on either side will be avoided. A fresh water creek at the foot of the 
mountains on its western shore is the watering place, off which vessels may 
anchor, at the distance of one cable, in 3 fathoms. 

A pier’ 400 yards long, having a depth of 22 feet alongside, has been 
constructed on the east side of entrance to St. Thomas bight. This pier, 
known as Puerto Barrios, has a railway running along its entire length ; the 
line runs to the city of Guatemala, the Capital of the Republic, 214 niiles off. 
A small fived red light is shown from the end of the pier. 

A sandy shoal with 2} fathoms on it lies off the entrance to the river Dulce, 
with cape Three Points bearing N.N.E., distant 8 miles. 

A shoal with 16 feet over it lies at the entrance to St. Thomas bight with 
Puerto Barrios pier end bearing S.S.E. } EK. distant 13 miles. 

The coast from Palma point, the north-western extreme of St. Thomas 
bight, trends W.N.W. 7 miles to the east point of entrance to the river Dulce. 
At 14 miles from Palma point is the little village of Santa Maria. The land 
in this space is of moderate height, but at about 3 miles southward from the 
river’s mouth it reaches an elevation of 1,120 feet. 

RIVER and GULF of DULCE.—The river Dulce is about one mile 
broad at its entrance. and has a bar of mud and sand of 5 to 6 feet. The 
depth on the bar is greatest iu the evening after the sea-breeze, and perhaps 
there may then be 6 inches more water than in the morning. The river 
contracts to about a cable in width about a mile within the entrance, and it 
winds through stupendous white clitfs from 300 to 400 feet high, covered and 
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overhung with the dark luxuriant foliage of a tropical climate. The depth 
of water within the bar to the entrance of the Golfete varies from 8 to 16 
fathoms. | 

Livingstone, situated on the west side of the entrancc to the river Dulce, 
has become of some importance. It is a free port, and has steamship 
communication with New Orleans. There is communication with Izabel by 
river steamer, taking 54 hours on the journey. 

Beef and other provisions can be obtained. <A British Vice-Consul resides 
here. , 

Light.—A small fixed white light is shown from a staff at Livingstone 
north side of the entrance to the river Dulce. 

The Golfete is a salt-water lake, about 9 miles long, north-east and south- 
west, 14 to 23 miles broad, aJl its shores being low and swampy, and 
bounded by mangroves. The depth generally is from 12 to 14 feet, and 
decreases gradually towards the shore. Pigeon cay is a small islet lying in 
the southern part near the eastern shore, and about 2 miles to the westward of 
this are three others upon the starboard side of the entrance to the great 
gulf, all of which, and some others near the shore, have an appearance 
sunilar to the main land. Several rivers terminate here, causing a strong 
current, which always runs out from one-half to 2 miles an hour; and heavy 
rains In the interior act materially on its rate. 

A winding channel, about 6 miles long, and from 200 to 500 yards wide, 
with a depth of from 12 to 30 feet, leads from the S.W. part of the Golfete to 
the entrance of the gulf of Dulce. There are a few islets in the channel, and 
the breadth of the entrance to the gulf, from fort St. Philip on the western 
side to the opposite shore, is 170 fathoms only. The depth of water at the 
entrance is 24 feet. | 

The gulf of Dulce extends from N.E. to S.W. about 24 miles, and varies 
from 7 to 11 miles in breadth. The depth of water is from 6 to 9 fathoms, 
muddy bottom, shoaling to dark sand towards the shores. Though many 
rivers disembogue here, no current is perceptible. At the N.W. extreme are 
the five mouths of the Polichique river, navigable for craft of 2 feet water to 
Telleman, whence all merchandise is carried by mules to Guatemala. The 
Accajabon falls into the Polichique river on the left bank, at 30 miles from 
the mouth. The land in the vicinity of the shore around the gulf is low, but 
rises abruptly into very high mountains. 

Izabel.—This village is situated on the south shore of the gulf and is of 
some importance as it is the northern port of entry for Guatemala. Here 
there is telegraphic communication with the whole world, via Guatemala 
city. 

In June the rainy season commences, but heavy showers fall when the sea- 
breeze sets in, which is very strong daily at about 2 p.m., this is succeeded 
by the land-winds about 8 p.m.; attended with heavy rain, thunder, and 
lightning. The waters have been known to rise in the rainy season 3 feet 
above the usual height. Itis generally calm in the mornings, with a clear 
atmosphere. Vessels cannot enter the river Dulce, when bound up from the 
gulf of Honduras, before the sea-breeze sets in; and although the land 
within is high, the breeze is rendered more forcible than it was at the 
entrance, from the land acting as a funnel. 

The COAST.—About 5} miles W.N.W. from the entrance of Dulce 
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river is Cocalli point, a prominent round bluff, and at a distance of a mile to 
the westward is a river of the same name, which has three feet water on the 
bar, and is a good watering place. From Cocalli river the coast trends 2 
miles in a westerly direction to San Martin point, which has some huts on it, 
and thence it trends N.W. $ W. 3 miles to Sarstoon river, a stream forming 
the southern boundary line of British Honduras. 

From the Sarstoon river the coast runs N.N.W. 4 W..44 miles to the 
entiance of the Tomash river, whence it curves to the north-eastward 5 miles 
to a remarkable high bluff‘called Mother point, which is visible 15 miles. 
From this projection it takes a northerly direction 2 miles to the Moho river, 


when it again curves to the north-eastward for about 3 miles to Punta 
Gorda. 


Punta Gorda is W.N.W. 13 miles from cape Three Points, and may be © 


described as the north-west point of the bay of Honduras. On the north 
side of the point there is a Carib settlement of about 400 inhabitants, who 
cultivate the adjacent land and supply Belize with cattle, fruit, and 
vegetables. 

Light.—A small fixed white light is shown from a white mast on Punta 
Gorda. 

Beacons.—Two beacons mark the reef on either side of the entrance to 
Punta Gorda anchorage, the north-eastern beacon is red, and the western 
black. 

To the southward of Tomash river the shore on the whole is clean with 
regular depths decreasing inwards from cape Three Points, off which there 
are 17 fathoms. The only exception is a small spot three-quarters of a mile 
in extent with 3} fathoms, from which cape Three Points bears E. 3 N. 
distant 10 miles, and Cocalli point S. by W. 54 miles. The 10-fathom line is 
1} miles eastward of it, and the bottom is everywhere muddy. 

The bars of the Sarstoon, Tomash, and Moho rivers generally break 
heavily. Their banks are swampy and fringed with impenetrable mangrove 
to a long distance, but probably 40 or 50 miles from their mouths the land 
becomes firm and clothed with mahogany. 

In the space between the above rivers the coast is generally low and flat 
to a considerable distance inland; it is densely wooded, and the tops of the 
trees are about 200 feet above the sea. West 6 miles from Mother point 
there is, however, a small isolated hill 400 feet high: and N.W. by N. about 
3 miles from Punta Gorda is a remarkable saddle hill 728 feet high. About 
11 miles to the westward of the saddle the interior again becomes mountain- 
ous, and reaches an elevation of 1,060 feet. Ina north-east direction, about 
6 miles from the saddle, there is also a small but conspicuous ridge known as 
the Seven hills, which rises from the shore to the height of 470 feet. 

The coast to the northward of Tomash river as far as Negro head —which 
is a conspicuous bluff, N.E. 28 miles distant—is exceedingly foul and 
dangerous, being skirted by detached shoals and cays which extend out from 
21} to 5 miles from the land. The southernmost danger lies East about 4 
miles from the Tomash, the northernmost terminates at the easternmost of 
the Snake cays, which lies 8.E. by S. 43 miles from Negro head, and N. by 
EK. } E. 16 miles from cape Three Points. 

Several channels leading into the anchorages off the mouths of the rivers 
are pointed out on the chart, but they are so intricate, though deep, that no 
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‘safe directions can be given; and the water is so muddy that no vessel ever 
-attempts to thread them without a pilot. 

The rivers in the bight to the northward of Punta Gorda, whence 
mahogany is shipped, are the Rio Grande and Deep river. The former dis- 
embogues 5 miles north-eastward from Punta Gorda, and vessels receive 
their cargoes from it at an anchorage off the west side of the Moho cays. 
The Deep river enters the sea at about 4 miles north-westward from Icacos 
point; each has a depth of only 2 feet on its bar. 

Tides and Currents.—There is no regular tide on this shore, but in 
general there is about a foot more water on the bars of the rivers in the 
evening, according to the strength of the sea-breeze. The accumulated 
waters from the rivers spread themselves out in a northerly and north- 
easterly direction, and meeting with those coming to the south-east from the 
northern streams combine outside cape Three Points to form an easterly 
current which, as before stated, sometimes runs up as far as Truxillo. The 
‘breadth and velocity of this eddy are of course very variable, depending 
upon the force of the wind and the state of the rivers. In general it does 
not extend out so far as Utilla, and its strength is much increased after 
northers. To the uorthward and eastward of this the great Caribbean 
current runs to the westward at the rate of from a half to a knot an hour. 
‘On reaching the outlying reefs off Yucatan, and striking the edge of the 
bank, it is suddenly diverted to the northward, increasing its velocity to 2 
knots, and even more, in the vicinity of Cozumel island. 

Winds.— The prevailing winds are the periodical land and sea-breezes ; 
the latter sets in about 10 4.m., and continues until late at night in the dry 
months, but in the rainy season it is very light, and seldom blows home to 
the shore. Northers are said not to come to the southward of Placentia 
point; on the contrary, when they occur, a strong S.W. wind blows off from 
the bay shore, which is preceded by the usual appearance of a norther. The 
Trepong mountains being free of clouds, is considered a sure warning, and 
the barometer will fall from 29°94 inches, the general height, to 29°80 inches. 

Snake Cays, four in number, are intermixed with rocky shoals choking 
the approaches to Icacos road. The cays are well wooded, and the tops of 
the trees on the eastern cay are about 90 feet high. 

ICACOS ROAD.—About 3} miles S.W. from Negro head, a neck of 
land clothed with pine trees projects out to the southward about a mile, and 
close off its extremity is a small cay, the south-west end of which is called 
leacos point. Off the west side of the neck, about 8 cables from the shore, 
there is well sheltered anchorage in 3} to 45 fathoms. 

At the inner end of the above tongue is a small cove with depths from 9 to 
14 feet, and close to the westward of the cove is a lagoon with 7 feet water 
.at the entrance. The navigation between the outlying cays, however, is 
extremely intricate. 

The approaches to the anchorage will be best understood by reference to 
the chart, as its entrance is inipeded by rocky heads. Anchorage may be 
obtained in 3} to 4 fathoms, with point Icacos bearing E. by S.}S. A 
vessel is secure within, but the extent of the anchorage is limited, and it is 
difficult to conduct a vessel between the reefs during the rainy season, from 
tthe waters being very discoloured by the freshets out of the rivers. 

Monkey River.—At 14 miles northward from Negro head is a small islet 
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known as Bushy cay, 5} miles north-eastward from which is Monkey river. 
This river has 2 feet water over its bar, is a rapid stream in the rainy 
season, and the water is fresh near the mouth. Wood is shipped from an 
anchorage off it, but the neighbourhood is dangerous to vessels drawing 
over 14 feet. A spit of foul ground runs off to the eastward of the huts at 
the entrance 1} miles, and at this distance there are only 24 fathoms. Be- 
tween the river and Monkey shoal there are also two banks with 3 and 33 
fathoms water, and 7 fathoms between them. 

Light.—A fixed white light, visible 8 miles, is shown from a white mast on 
the north side of Monkey river. . 

Monkey Shoal.—This shoal of 2} fathoms water lies about 3 miles 
S.S.W. from the Penguins with Harvest hill bearing North, and the huts at 
the entrance of Monkey river W. by S. 3 S. 44 miles distant. 

Placentia Cay.—From Monkey river the coast trends N.N.E. 11 miles 
to Placentia cay, in lat. 16° 31’ N., long. 88° 22’ W., lying about half a mile 
eastward of Placentia point, which lies in lat. 16° 30’ 53” N., long. 88° 22’ 30” 
W. This cay is a swamp of mangrove trees, and extends about two-thirds 
of a mile north and south, by two cables in breadth. A shoal flat lies off 
its north-east point, and extends in that direction a quarter of a mile. The 
eastern part may be approached to about a cable, but the south-east and 
southern not nearer than half a mile, to avoid a number of coral heads, with 
2 to 6 feet over them. To the westward and very close to the cay is a 
passage for small craft with 3 and 33 fathoms; and though the whole width 
from the point to the cay is 150 fathoms, a shoal pit extends more than half 
way across from point Placentia. At half a mile southward of Placentia cay 
good anchorage may be obtained in 4 fathoms, with the western part of the 
cay bearing North, and S.W. Bugle cay, on the main reef, E. by S., 2} miles. 
Anchorage may also be obtained in from 3 to 4 fathoms, mud, to the west- 
ward of the cay. 

Placentia Lagoon.—The mouth of Placentia lagoon lies 14 miles W. by 
S. from the south point of Placentia cay, and is a narrow sheet of water just 
within the coast line extending 9 miles to the northward. Placentia and 
Bugles cays lie S.E. by E. 3 E., and N.W. by W. # W., and are distant from 
each other about 2} miles; the channel between them is 9 miles wide, and 
is clear of heads. There are 4 and 5d fathoms near Placentia cay, and 13 
and 14 fathoms near S.W. Bugle cay. At 24 miles to the southward of 
Placentia cay is Harvest cay, which extends 1} miles N.N.E. and 8.S.W. 

Light.—A fixed white light is exhibited on S.W. Bugle cay, from a staff 
painted red, white and black in bands; it is 53 feet above the sea and visible 
10 miles. 

Potts Bank.—Potts bank is a shoal of coral rock, with 11 feet water on 
it, extending three-quarters of a mile N.E. and S.W., and is about half a 
mile broad. It lies at the distance of 2 miles S. 3 E. from the eastern part 
of Placentia cay. There is a channel of more than a mile wide, with depths 
from 4 to 7 fathoms, between this shoal and Harvest cay, which lies on the 
same parallel, 2 miles to the westward. 

Middle Shoal.—Middle shoal is a coral head of 14 feet, which extends 
half a mile N. by W. and S. by E., and about a quarter of a mile east and 
west; it lies about 2 miles southward from Potts bank. 

Penguin Shoals, which lie about a mile southward of Middle shoal, are 
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about a mile in extent N.W. and S.E., with depths varying from 3} to 23 
fathoms. False cay just open eastward of Placentia cay, bearing N. } E., 
will lead clear to the eastward of Middle and Penguin shoals, and alongside 
the shallowest part of Potts shoal. 

The COAST.—At 13 miles N. by E. from Placentia point is False point, 
which is bold close-to, and has trees on it 80 feet high; and 14 miles N. by 
E. from Placentia cay is a coral head of 12 feet, bold on all sides. At the 
distance of 4 miles northward of Placentia cay is False cay, which is bushy 
and flat, and about a mile in length north and south. At 34 miles N. by E. 
from False cay is Jonathan point, and at 3 miles farther northward is South 
Stann creek. The channel at Jonathan point is 5 miles wide, to Quamino 
cays. At 3 miles north-ward of South Stann creek is Zapotillos lagoon 
which has an entrance to the south-eastward. From the north side of the 
entrance a shoal extends about a mile. 

Light.—A fixed white light visible 13 miles is shown from a white mast 
near the north end of Zapotillos lagoon. It is known as Allpines light. 
Approximate position, lat. 16° 46’ 35” N., long. 88° 18’ 10” W. 

At 3 miles N.E. from the lagoon is Sitte island, which lies close to the 
shore with no passage between except for canoes. The mouth of the river 
Sitte lies opposite the western end of the island. The channel here is 5 
miles wide with from 5 to 12 fathoms to the Blue Ground cays. 

North Stann Creek.—From Sitte river to North Stann creek, to the 
northward, is a distance of 10 miles, and between them is a bay 2 miles deep, 
c<onvexing to the westward. The water at North Stann creek is good, and 
anchorage may be obtained in 4 fathoms within half a mile of the entrance. 
A pier 200 feet long has been built at Stann creek with a tramway on it. 
Stann creek town has a population of about 1,500 and the chief industry is 
fibre planting. 

Light.—A fixed white light, visible 13 miles, is shown from a white mast 
northward of the entrance to North Stann creek. 

The channel here across to the Sand Fly cays is 7 miles wide, with depths 
varying from 5 to 11 fathoms. From North Stann creek to Colson point the 
bearing and distance are N.N.W. 63 miles. Colson point is a bluff headland 
around which is a shoal flat 13 miles from the shore, with 9 and 12 feet 
water on it. At 34 miles N.W. by W. from Colson point is Mullins river. 
Here a fixed white light, visible 13 miles, is shown. From Mullins river to 
Manati river the bearing and distance are N.N.W. 63 miles and from Manati 
river to Sibun river to the northward, the distance is 12 miles. The Sibun 
river opens into a lagoon to the north-westward, and the land between is 
very remarkable, as it is full of hummocks. From Sibun river the land makes 
a bight to the northward, and at the distance of 6 miles lies the town of 
Belize. 

In front and to the southward of the town of Belize is a sheet of water 
about 10 miles in extent east and west, and 3 miles in breadth, protected to 
seaward by the main reef and numerous mangrove islands, named Drowned 
cays and Triangles. In the western portion are several small detached 
patches with depths of 4 and 2 fathoms, and one in the middle of the basin 
with 3 fathoms; but in the eastern part for a space of 4 miles from the cays 
there are regular depths of 6 and 7 fathoms over sand and mud, affording 
secure anchorage for vessels of large class. 
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DIRECTIONS.—If proceeding from Belize to the southward inside the 
reefs leave Middle ground to the eastward, steering about S. by W. 2 miles, 
when the water will deepen to 3 and 5 fathoms, gradually keeping to the 
S.S.W. till the steeple of Belize church bears N. } E.; this line of bearing 
will lead clear of a shoal of 13 feet, called Frank knoll, distant about 6 miles 
to the southward of the town. Hereabouts are five small heads of 13 to 15 
feet water, with 6 and 7 fathoms near them. 

From abreast Grennels cay, at the distance of about a mile, the course and 
distance are S. } E. 27 miles, which will carry a vessel in mid-channel, to 
within 33 miles of the west side of the Cocoa-plum cays, in lat. 16° 53’ N. 
The depth ought to be 8 to 10 fathoms; if the vessel is eastward of the course, 
the depth will be 11 fathoms, and continue so close up to the cays; if to the 
westward, the depths will be less than 8 fathoms and gradually decrease to- 
the shore. 

From the above point the course is S. by W. } W. 23 miles to the entrance 
of the narrows, about 23 miles E.N.E. from Placentia cay. On this line the 
depths are 10 and 11 fathoms, mud; gradually decreasing towards the shore, 
which should not be approached by vessels in the night within the depth of 
7 fathoms. 

It will not be safe to proceed farther southward without the advantage of 
broad daylight to see the shoals. The last course brings a vessel to within 
a mile of Lark rock, which is so dangerous that it will be far more prudent 
to bring up 2 or 8 miles short of it, especially if the weather is unfavourable, 
for the soundings give no warning. From the entrance of the narrows, with 
Placentia cay W.S.W. distant 24 miles the course and distance are S. by W. 
4+ W. about 25 miles, to a position S.S.E. } EB. 44 miles from the East Snake 
cay. By keeping East Snake cay bearing N.N.W. } W. for 6 miles a vessel 
will pass 8 miles westward of the south-west rock of the Zapotillos, and may 
then haul to the eastward. 

After entering the narrows the soundings are so extremely variable, as to 
be of no assistance in the navigation. Should the wind be scant, after passing 
to the southward of Placentia, the east side of that cay must not be brought 
to the northward of N. by W. 4 W. until past the Potts shoal; and then False 
cay must not be shut in with Placentia cay, before Harvest hill bears N.W. 
by N. to avoid the Middle and Penguin banks. In standing to the eastward 
towards the Pantile heads, the S.W. Bugle cay must not be brought to bear 
northward of N. by E. 

Winds, Currents, &c.— The current invariably sets between this shore 
and the Seal cays to the south-east, at the rate of from 1 to 14 knots per 
hour ; its acceleration being influenced by the rains. In the bight between 
Cocoalee point and the Rio Grande it is affected by the winds as well as the 
rains; it has generally been found setting to the north-east 1 knot, with the 
ordinary light sea-breezes from the eastward. There is also a slightrise and 
fall of about one foot, also influenced by the wind, generally highest in the 
evenings. 

The prevailing winds on this coast are the periodical land and sea-breezes. 
The latter usually set in about 10 a.m., and continue sometimes till late at 
night, but are governed by circumstances, as during some months they are 
generally very light, particularly so'in September, when they seldom blow 
home to the coast. 
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Thunder and lightning of the worst description are constant visitors every 
night during the rainy season. 

The norths on the coast seldom extend to the southward of point Placentia. 
During the period of their visit the wind in the bight invariably blows off the 
land from the south-west, attended with the appearance and strength of 
a norther. The mountain of Trepong, south of the Dulce, being free of 
clouds, is considered a sure indication of these winds. They may be looked 
for at the latter end of October, or beginning of November. The average 
temperature during the summer months is 85°. 

OUTER PASSAGE and REEFS.—The Zapotillos cays are the 
southernmost portion of the extensive range of islets which extend from 
16° 5’ N., and 88° 16’ W. to 18° N. Some dangerous rocky heads lie at 54 
miles distant W.S.W. from the southernmost cay, having as little as 2 fathoms 
on them, in lat. 16° 3’ 33”. 

Seal cays, two in number, lie close together N.W. by W. 34 miles from 
South Zapotillos cay, and have upon them some cocoa-nut trees and fisher- 
men’s huts. 

Lawrence Rock.—At 4} miles N.W. by W. 4 W. from the Seal cays is a 
dangerous rock, known as Lawrence rock; it has only 4 feet water over it, 
and is the more dangerous as it is dark coloured. 

From Zapotillos cays the outer edge of the bank runs N.N.E. 4 E. 382 
miles to Gladden spit, an elbow of the reef which is 5} miles S.E. by E. from 
Gladden cay. In the whole of this distance, the edge of this bank is steep, 
extending only about two-thirds of a mile eastward of the reefs, on which, 
with easterly winds, the sea breaks very heavily. 

Tom Owen’s Cay.—lIn lat. 16° 12’ N., long. 88° 13’ 30” W. is Tom Owen’s 
cay, lying within the edge of soundings; and to the southward of it, at the 
distance of 400 yards, there is a good channel named Tom Owen’s cut, having 
5 to 6 fathoms in it, and fit for vessels of any class. There is also a channel 
at a quarter of a mile northward of the cay with 5 fathoms in it. It is here 
necessary to have a leading wind to clear the coral-heads. There is another 
cut to the southward of these, having 3 to 5 fathoms. To those well 
acquainted, all these channels may be taken by the eye from aloft. 

An open space 14 miles wide, lies in lat. 16° 31’ N., long. 87° 57’ W., with 
2 to 4 fathoms in it, and within the bank from 10 to 15 fathoms. The reef 
is broken hereabout, and there are many channels for small craft, at the dis- 
tance of about every mile, avoiding only coral heads. 

South Water Cay.—From the elbow of the reef near Gladden cay, the 
edge of the bank runs in a N.N.W. 3 W. direction, a distance of 10 miles, and 
then N. by W. about 10 miles to South Water cay, in lat. 16° 49’ N., which 
is inhabited and where water may be had on its west side. Ellen’s cutis a 
channel through the reef, in 16° 47’, with 23 fathoms in it. 

Tobacco Cay.—Tobacco cay lies about 5 miles to the northward of this, 
in lat. 16° 52’ N., and to the southward of it there is a channel named 
Tobacco cay channel. The reef from Tobacco cay to Colombus cay trends N. 
by E. 4 E. for 8 miles to lat. 17° N., and is mostly dry, causing heavy 
breakers when the wind is at all high. Thereafter it runs in a northerly 
direction 5 miles, forming a small elbow to Cay Glory. 

DIRECTIONS.—If bound to Belize within the reefs, when entering the 
gulf of Honduras, strike the edge of the bank in lat. 16° N. and run in W. 3 
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S. 7 or 8 miles from the outer edge of the bank and thus pass the foul ground 
of the Zapotillos. Then steer about N.N.W. 4 W. so as to make the East 
Snake, and having closed it to 4 or 5 miles, alter the course to the Northward 
in order to calculate its exact distance. A north-easterly course may now 
be steered for Laughing Bird cay and Victoria channel; or if the main 
channel be preferred, steer N. by E.4 E. The former channel gives more 
room for a few tacks and has much less current; the latter is the most 
direct, and with a fair wind and daylight, the best. 

GLOVER REEF .—This reef lies between the parallels 16° 414’ and 
16° 55’ N., and is 15 miles long N. by E. and S. by W., with an average 
breadth of 44 miles. With the exception of the east side, which curves 
slightly inwards, it presents everywhere a straight barrier reef impassable to 
anything larger than a coaster or fishing vessel. 

At the northern end are two white sand ridges, and at the south end are 
four small cays and some dry sand bores, which are inhabited by fishermen, 
and furnish water. The N.E. of these islets lies on the edge of the bank 
about 3} miles from the south-east extreme. The two S.W. cays lie on the 
middle of the south edge, and N.E. about 10 miles from Gladden spit; they 
are wooded, and have upon them some conspicuous cocoa-nut trees. 

At the west end of the S.W. cays there is an opening which will admit 
vessels of 12 feet draught into good shelter, and in case of need large vessels 
will find temporary anchorage under the south-west end of the reef in 6 or 
7 fathoms, with the S.W. cays bearing E. 3 N. 1$ miles. Elsewhere the 
_ bank is so steep that the lead gives scarcely any warning. 

From the north-east point of the bank the south extreme of Light- 
house reef bears N. by E.} E. 143 mules distant, and Cay Bokel N.W. 18 
miles. 

LIGHTHOUSE REEF, the most off-lying of the many dangers which 
fringe this coast, is 24 miles long N.N.E. and S.S.W., and varies from 2 to 5 
miles in breadth. It is bounded by a barrier reef, which at the north end 
forms a half-moon curve outwards about 4 miles in diameter. The east side 
of the reef from the north end trends about S.S.W. for 12 miles, and then 
South 7 miles to Half-moon cay, without an opening and steep-to. 

Close to the north end of the bank is a small cay about half a mile in 
length and a short distance to southward of it, is a wooded islet 14 miles 
long N.W. and S.E., and three-quarters of a mile broad. About two miles 
northward of Half-moon cay, and a mile from the eastern edge of the reef, is 
a small rocky islet with a clump of trees on it, which forms a saddle-shaped 
summit, hence its name. 

Half-moon Cay, about three-quarters of a mile long, with a curve to the 
northward, is about 20 feet high, covered with trees and bushes, and its 
south side is bounded by a sandy beach. From the south-east side of the 
cay a spit rune off S.S.E. about a mile with depths from 7 to 10 fathoms. 
At half a mile and also a mile to the westward of the cay are small openings 
carrying 12 feet water into suug anchorage for vessels of 12 feet draught. 

From Half-moon cay the reef takes a westerly trend of 34 miles, and then 
curves suddenly to the southward for 4 miles to the south extreme of the 
bank, forming a dangerous bight. 

The extremity of the reef terminates almost in a point S.W. 3 S. 6 miles 
from the lighthouse, whence it takes a northerly direction for about 6 miles ; 
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this end of the bank for this space, which is only about 2 miles broad, is 
sometimes known as the Hat Cay reef. 

Lights.—At the south-east point of Half-moon cay, in lat. 17° 12}' N., 
long. 87° 32}' W., is an iron lighthouse painted white, which exhibits a fixed 
white light, 70 feet above high water, visible 14 miles. Unreliable. 

On Sandbore cay, north end of Lighthouse reef, a white light flashing 
every 30 seconds, is exhibited at 65 feet above high water, visible 13 miles. 
The building is iron framework, red and white. 

Pilots.—Near the lighthouse on Half-moon cay is the old wooden light- 
house, which is the look-out station and residence of the Belize pilots. 
Vessels bound to Belize generally make the lighthouse in order to obtain a 
pilot; but should this be done at night, the ship should be well kept to wind- 
ward under sufficient sail to prevent drifting towards the reef, bearing in 
mind that the current generally sets strong to the westward or N.W., and 
with strong easterly winds there is a heavy sea. Should the weather be 
unfavourable for seeing the light from a wide offing, and the reckoning at all 
doubtful, especially the latitude, it will be more prudent to haul off and 
await daylight. 

If necessary to stop for a pilot, which, however, is seldom the case, as they 
are always on the look-out, it will be safer to do so at the anchorage off Hat 
cay. 

Hat Cay lies on the western edge of the reef about 3 miles from the south 
end. It is small and covered with bay cedar trees, one of which in the 
centre rises a little above the rest, giving to the clump somewhat the appear- 
ance of a hat. 

Long Cay lies also on the western edge about 2 miles to the northward 
of Hat cay. This island is very narrow, but about 2 miles long north and 
south, and clothed with trees skirted by mangroves. The reef from abreast 
the north end of Long cay forms a sudden bend to the eastward for about 2} 
miles, and then takes a northerly direction for 7 miles to a dry sand bore. 
About 2 miles farther on it trends N.E. by N. 10 miles to the cays at the 
north extreme of the bank. Off this latter part there are depths from 6 to 
-10 fathoms over rocky bottom, at the distance of about half a mile from the 
reef, but elsewhere the edge is steep-to. 

In the event of having to wait for a pilot, instead of beating about in so 
dangerous a neighbourhood, a vessel will find temporary anchorage under 
the lee of the west side of the reef, to the southward of Hat cay in 43 
fathoms. 

Great care, however, must be taken not to steer too far in, for the 
reef is steep, and the narrow strip of soundings extends only to a short 
distance. 

TURNEFFE ISLANDS.— This extensive range of mangrove cays lies 
between the parallels of 17° 8’ and 17° 38’ N., on a plateau of coral and sand 
30 miles long, north and south, and from 4 to 9 miles in breadth. From near 
the south end to within 6 miles of the north end of the bank they are 
so closely grouped, that at a distance they have the appearance of 
being one flat island. There are, however, several openings leading into 
large lagoons, having from 4 to 8 feet water, and abounding in turtle and 
fish. 

They are all skirted by a barrier reef at only a short distance from the east 
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and west sides, but from the north end, as before stated, it extends out 6 
miles from the main body of the islands. Upon this part there are three 
detached cays, called Three Corner, Crawl, and Mauger. 

Mauger Cay Lights.—Mauger cay, the outermost and much the smallest 
of the above cays, lies about 14 miles from the north-east point of the bank 
and upon its north-west end, in lat. 17° 36’ N., long. 87° 46’ W., there are 
three fixed white lights exhibited on a triangular frame, the upper one 53 feet, 
and two lower ones 49 feet above the sea, visible 13 miles. The lights can 
be seen above the trees from all directions, but the lighthouse is seen from 
seaward only from N. 45° E. to S. 56° W. Beyond a distance of 4 to 6 miles 
the lights show as one light, but within that distance three distinct lights 
are visible between the bearings of West and South. In a north-west and 
south-east direction the lights are in line, and appear as one light. 

From them the north end of Lighthouse reef bears E. by S. 4 S. 20 miles, 
and St. George's cay W. by S. 48.18 miles. From the north-west point of 
the bank to the nearest part of the Honduras reef, the distance is 11 
iniles. ° 

There is said to be anchorage for small vessels to the westward of Mauger 
cay; and under the west side of Crawl cay in 6 or 7 fathoms on the edge of 
the bank, the south end of the cay bearing E. } N. about a mile distant. 
Vessels leaving Belize generally discharge their pilots here. 

Cay Bokel.—Close off the south end of the main group are three or four 
small detached islets, the southernmost of which is Cay Bokel. This little 
low islet is composed of sand, clothed with bushes and has upon it some con- 
spicuous cocoa-nut trees. 

From the cay the bearing and distance to the south end of Hat cay reef 
are E.3N. 17 miles; and to the light on English cay N.W. 3 N. 138 miles. 
The distance between the west extreme of the Turneffe reef and the sand 
bore at the entrance of the Belize Ship channel is only 4} miles, and this is 
the narrowest part of the passage. 

Lights.—To guide vessels navigating the Half-moon channel, the principal 
entrance to the port of Belize, two fixed white lights are established on Cay 
Bokel. They are suspended horizontally from a yard on a white mast at the 
height of 63 feet above the sea, and visible from 6 to 8 miles. Position, lat. 
17° 8’ 50” N., long. 87° 56’ 24” W. 

The edge of the bank lies close to the south side of Cay Bokel; but 
soundings run off about a mile to the westward of it, where anchorage will be 
found in 5 or 6 fathoms, the cay bearing E. by S. or E.S.E., and the first 
opening in the main group N.E. 

BELIZE, the chief town of the British settlement of Belize, is situated 
in lat. 17° 29’ N., long. 88° 19’ W., at the southern mouth of the river Belize. 
The town is immediately open to the sea, standing on a low flat shore, 
guarded by numerous small islands, which are densely covered with trees 
and shrubs, and so very similar as to render the navigation extremely diffi- 
cult. The groups of lofty cocoa-nut trees, interspersed with the foliage of 
the tamarind, give a pleasing and picturesque appearance to the dwellings, 
independent of the agreeable shade they afford. The neighbourhood of the 
town of Belize abounds in lakes and swamps, which are overflowed during 
the rains. The intercourse with the interior by land is difficult, and travelling 
is only conveniently performed by the river. Theclimate is generally moist, 
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but is considered healthy ; tlic place is constantly refreshed by the sea-breeze 
(except for a few months) t:mpering the heat, which, however, is not 
excessive, as the thermometer seldom rises above 83° in the hottest time, 
and during the wet season sinks to 60°. The variation of temperature during 
the 24 hours, is very great, frequently 25°. 

The population is about 6,000. The exports are cedar, mahogany, rose- 
wood, logwood, indigo, cochineal, sarsaparilla, cocoa-nuts, deer skins, tortoise 
Shell, and specie. Maize, rice, yams, and plantains are cultivated; and a 
considerable number of horned cattle are raised for labour in the mahogany 
works. Fort George, which protects the town and anchorage, lies on the 
north side of the entrance, in lat. 17° 29’ 20” N., long. 88° 11’ 53° W. 

Light.—A fired white light, visible 7 miles, is shown from a flagstaff at fort 
George, off Belize. 

Supplies.—Water is obtained from tanks, with which every house is 
furnished. In the rainy season the water of the river becomes drinkable at 
a short distance above the bridge, but in the dry months it is not wholesome 
within 14 miles of the town. There are also some wells on Water cay, at the 
entrance of the Ship channel, about 9 miles from the town. Fresh beef and 
pork of fair quality can be obtained, also vegetables and fish. There is no 
coal on shore, but it may generally be obtained from the London Steamship 
Company. 

BELIZE HARBOUR.—The harbour of Belize is almost surrounded by 
low and drowned cays. A coral patch with 13 feet water over it, lies in the 
approach to Belize anchorage. with fort George lighthouse bearing N. 5° W., 
8 miles; and centre of Stake bank N. 64° E. The Hen and Chicken cays 
lie to the northward of the town ; to the E.N.E les the North Drowned cay, 
and to the eastward the more extensive Drowned cays which terminate to 
the southward with Water cay, serving as a mark for the north side of the 
Grennels channel, from the entrance of which it bears N.W. 23 miles. Two 
clusters of islets, known as the Southern Triangles, lie about 6 miles to the 
W.S.W. from Water cay. on the South Grennels channel, which separates 
them. | 

The reef from Cay Glory runs N. } W. 14 miles to English cay, on the 
south side of the channel to Belize. Samphire spot les at the edge of the 
reef, about 2} miles to the southward of English cay, with deep water close 
to it. Rendezvous cay lies 2} miles southward of Samphire spot. To the 
westward of these two latter cays is Middle Long cay, extending north and 
south 24 miles, off the south eee of which lies Negro head, which is very 
conspicuous. 

English Cay Light.—On English cay, at the south side of the entrance 
of the Ship channel, a fired white light is exhibited, 45 feet above the sea: 
visible about 7 miles. 

Goff Cay lies on the opposite side of the channel to Belize, at the distance 
of 14 miles N. by E. from English cay, and is a small corally islet, with a 
little bush with one or two cocoa-nut trees on it. A small patch of white 
sand, named Sand Bore, and even with the water’s edge, lies on the bank at 
the distance of half a mile to the S.E. of Goff cay. A berth should be given 
to this patch of not less than three-quarters of a mile on rounding it from the 
N.E. from the irregularity of the ground in this locality, and no vessel should 
approach on advancing into less than 7 fathoms. Anchorage may be 
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obtained about two-thirds of a mile to the southward of Goff cay in from 5 to 
7 fathoms, with Goff cay and Curlew, Serjeant’s and Paunch cays to the 
northward ina line, about N.N.W.4 W. Nostranger should proceed from 
this spot to Belize without a pilot. 

A coral reef with 4 fathoms water over it, lies in the fairway of the entrance 
of the channel to Belize, with English cay flagstaff S. 77° W. 144 miles and 
Goff cay N. 40° W. To clear this shoal, Goff cay should be kept open east- 
ward of east extreme of Water cay, until English cay bears W. by S. } S. 

Another shoal is reported to lie with English cay flagstaff about W. by N. 
1,3, miles; English cay should therefore not be brought westward of W.N.W. 
until Goff cay comes open eastward of east extreme of Water cay. 

A rock, with 2 fathoms water over it, is said to exist, one mile southward 
of the Sand Bore, with English cay bearing W.S.W. distant 2 miles. 

The entrance to the main channel lies between English cay and Goff cay 
and the channel runs in a serpentine manner from east to west, averaging 
in breadth half a mile. The channel from the entrance proceeds W. by N. 3 
N. about 24 miles to a spit extending from Water cay and has generally a 
depth of 32 to 20 fathoms. Thereafter it runs N. by W. 4 W. 2 miles, when 
Serjeant’s cay opens to the north of Water cay. In this space there are 28 
to 16 fathoms. The North Grennels channel follows next, and runs S.W. 
4 W. and W. by N.3 N. 3 miles, with depths of 24 to 13 fathoms. The South 
Grennels channel now commences, extending S.W. by S. 4 miles, and passes 
between the two groups or Southern Triangles, with general depths of from 

"18 to 10 fathoms. The course then to the roadstead of Belize from abreast 
Grennels cay is about N. by W. 8 miles. 

Directions for approaching the anchorage off Belize would be unavailing, 
as local knowledge of the tortuous nature of the channel is essentially 
necessary to safe navigation. The time of high water is uncertain, and the 
rise of about 13 feet is much influenced by the wind. There is no tidal 
stream, but generally a slight outset. 

NotEe.—The shoal off Robinson point now extends half a mile to the north- 
ward of the point. 

Buoys.—The following buoys mark the Ship channel leading to Belize. 
They must not be depended upon. 

Sand Bore Anchorage buoy, red, is moored on the edge of the channel. 

Water Cay Spit.—This spit is marked by a red buoy in 5 fathoms. 

N.E. Spit is marked by a black buoy in 4} fathoms. 

White Grounds Spit is marked by a red buoy in 34 fathoms. 

Spanish Cay Spit is marked by a black buoy moored in 3} fathoms on the 
edge ot the spit. 

One Man Cay Channel is marked by a red buoy on its northern edge in 2} 
fathoms. 

Middle Ground.—A red buoy is moored in 8 feet on the south-west edge 
of this shoal. 
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From about a mile to the eastward of Goff cay the direction of the line of 
reef to the N.E. point of Ambergris cay is N. by E. 47 miles, in which space 
the reef generally extends to the eastward of the cays from 1 to 2 miles. 
The water within the reef is only from 9 to 13 feet, but good shelter for boats 
is afforded. St. George's cay lies N. by W. 4 W. 12 miles from Goff cay, and 
between these he Water cay and the Drowned cays. St. George’s cay may 
be easily known from the houses and buildings on it: it lies W. by S. about 
15 miles from the north end of Turnetfe. Corner cay lies to the southward 
of Ambergris cay, between which is a distance of 6 miles. Corker cay is 
about 44 miles long, and towards its southern end are two wells of fresh 
water. Chapel cay lies to the southward of Corker cay, and is about 2 miles 
in length, north and south. To the southward of Chapel cay is North Long 
cay, between which is a distance of 2 miles. North Long cay is about 2 
miles in length, and is distant from St. George’s cay to the southward, above 
mentioned, a distance of 3 miles. 

There is a passage for boats drawing 2} feet between Ambergris cay and 
the coast of Yucatan, at the distance of 33 miles N.N.W. from Keet point. A 
reef commences off Reef point, and extends upwards of 1} miles from the 
shore, and runs northerly along the coast, but decreases gradually in breadth 
during a distance of 15 miles, when it is not more than a quarter of a mile 
broad, and terminates in lat. 19° 4’. 

Ambergris cay is about 19 miles long and 3 miles broad, and lies in a 
N.N.E. and 8.S.W. direction. 

CHETUMAL BAY .— This bay is situated 25 miles northward of Belize 
and its entrance is abreast the south end of Ambergris cay. The bay is 
about 58 miles in length by 7 to 12 miles broad, and is very shallow. The 
land around is low, swampy and densely wooded. A bar, with about 5 feet 
water on it, extends across the entrance of the bay, from the south end of 
Ambergris cay and the mainland. Within the bar are chaunels with 8 to 12 
feet water, pointed out by stakes, leading into the rivers in the bay. 

Corosal.—This settlement, with a native population of about 2,000 
inhabitants, is situated at the western head of the bay, with the river Hondo 
northward of it, and New river to the southward. The river Hondo, the 
deepest in the colony, is the northern boundary of British Honduras, and 
separates the colony from Yucatan (Republic of Mexico). 

CHINCHORRO or NORTHERN TRIANGLES.—This bank of 
_ cays is about 26 miles long north and south, with a breadth varying from 3 

to 11 miles; it les immediately in the track of homeward bound vessels from 
Belize, and is justly considered most dangerous in character. ‘lhe north- 
west spit is 14 miles from the nearcst part of the mainland, and the greater 
part of the bank is bounded by a barrier reef, which, on the east side of 
Great cay, forms a most dangerous bight, as the current sets strong into it 
and over the whole of this side of the reef. At the north extreme of the bank 
is a break in the reef, and soundings extend about half a mile off. 
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At the south extreme of the bank there is also a ledge of soundings for a 
mile S.W. of Sand cay, with depths from 17 to 5} fathoms within a quarter 
of a mile of the islet. For a space of 3} miles to the N.W. of the cay the 
reef is broken, leaving several openings, which are navigable by the cye for 
tishing vessels. More accidents occur on this bank than at any other part 
of the coast of Honduras. 

North Cays and Light.—At the north end of the bank, 13 miles from the 
edge of soundings, are two low narrow islets, occupying a space of about 
three-quarters of a mile, with trees 55 feet high. A flashing white light 
every 30 seconds is shown on the northern of the two islets; it is 43 feet 
above the sea and visible 12 miles. A reef extends about 1 mile north of the 
lighthouse. 

Great Cay.—In the middle of the bank, 5 miles from the western edge, 
and 13 miles from the eastern, is Great cay, which is merely a narrow low 
ridge of sand, 24 miles in extent north and south, clothed with buttonwood, 
mangroves, and cocoa-nut trees, whose tops are upwards of 50 feet above 
the sea, enclosing a salt water lagoon, about a mile in length. 

Sand Cay (Cayo Lobos) and Light.—About three-quarters of a mile 
from the extreme southern point of the bank is a cay half a cable in extent, 
5 feet high, and with a few cocoa-nut trees on it, in lat. 18° 23’ 20” N., long 
87° 23’ 40’ W., about N.N.E. 52 miles from the north-west point of Turneffe 
reef. On the north-west part of the bank are numerous shallow sand bores, 
visible at a considerable distance. A triple-flashing white light is shown 
from a red iron framework tower 39 feet high on Sand cay. The light is 42 
feet above the sea and visible 12 miles. A reef extends about 800 yards south 
of the lighthouse. | 

In moderate weather, and in case of necessity, a vessel may anchor in 5. 
fathoms, between Skylark and Blachford ledges, the latter of which is dry, 
the Sand cay E. } S. about 1} miles distant. There is also a small clear 
space between the Blachford ledge and Wreck reef, where anchorage may be 
had in 6 fathoms with Blachford ledge S.E. half a mile, and Sand cay E.S.E. 
The edge of the bank must be approached very cautiously, as there is no 
room to shoot. Elsewhere the reef is so steep that the lead will give no 
warning. 

It may be observed that during the regular trade wind a current often sets 
very strongly down to the main, between Mauger cay and the southern part 
the Chinchorro, there dividing, and setting, to the southward between 
Turneffe and the main reef, and to the northward and eastward between 
the Chinchorro and the coast at the rate of one or two knots an hour. 

T'he usual passage for vessels from Belize, is between the Chinchorro and 
the shore, but should strong northerly winds prevail, they make to the east- 
ward as soon as clear of Mauger cay. 

The current to the eastward of Cozumel sets N. by E. at the rate of 2 
knots; but to the westward, between the island and the main, it runs south- 
westward at the rate of 24 knots. 

The COAST.—The coast from the north end of Ambergris cay to Herrero 
point, trends N. by EK. 74 miles, to the northward of which, 10 miles distant, is 
point Fupac. Between these two points is the entrance of Espiritu bay, 
across the mouth of which is a reef, with an opening in the centre, admitting 
small vessels. At 9 miles to the northward of point Fupar is Noja or Bird 
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point atthe southern entrance of Ascension bay, to the northward of which, 
at the distance of 10 miles, is point Nichaabin, or Allen point, at the northern 
part of the bay, between which is a bank running the whole distance, with 
12 to 22 fathoms on it. Within this bank a number of cays and reefs stretch 
nearly across the entrance of the bay, having between them a few passages 
for boats. From Bird point to Blossom point the distance is 9 miles; and 
the bank extends 2 miles from the coast for 7 miles from Bird point, but 
gradually contracts and terminates at about lat. 20°. From Blossom point a 
reef of rocks extends along the shore as far as lat. 20° 2’ N. 

The Kilbride cliffs lie about 13 miles to the northward of Blossom point, 
and are very remarkable being the only cliffs of that description on the coast. 
They extend about 3 miles to the northward, and on the top is a conspicuous 
ancient stone building, resembling the turret of a castle which serves as a 
good land mark. It is situated in lat. 20° 12’ N., long. 87° 26’ W. 

The coast from Kilbride cliffs to Hut point, in lat. 20° 43’, trends N.E. by 
N. 40 miles, and is bordered by a reef which lies close into the shore. On 
the coast are two remarkable ancient stone buildings, in ruins, which are 
situated opposite to the N.W. part of Cozumel island. From Hut point the 
coast trends N.N.E. for 22 miles to point Nisuc, the south point of Cancun 
island. The main reef generally extends about one mile from the shore, 
with openings through it for boats ; but the bank of soundings extends froni 
2 to 8 miles from the land, with from 13 to 23 fathoms on it. 

COZUMEL ISLAND.—This island is about 24 miles long and 8 broad, 
the interior being occupied by ponds and clumps of mangrove trees, from 70 
to 80 feet high. Its shores are composed of coarse sandy coves between low 
rocky points. Near the north-west point is a pond of fresh water, and 
vessels in want of it should anchor with the N.W. point bearing S.W. by W., 
and North point East, in 6 fathoms, sandy bottom, 23 miles off shore. Here 
is abundance of firewood. 

A reef runs along the east side three-quarters of a mile off, on which are 
numerous sandy cays, with rocky points at their extremities. The rocks off 
the south point lie at about the distance of a mile from it, and extend to the 
first point N.N.W. of it, half a mile from shore; thence, and all along the 
west side, it is clear of dangers, and can be approached within a quarter of 
a mile. There is a clear channel between the island and the coast from 16 
to 9 miles wide. A bank extends from the north side of the island a distance 
of 7 miles, with clear bottom and regular soundings, from 20 to 5 fathoms, 
white sand, until within 2 miles of the beach, where there are from 2 to 3 
fathoms, with many coral ledges. There is a stone building about 4 miles to 
the southward of North point, similar to those on the main to the westward ; 
and like them, supposed to be very ancient. 

Lights.—A triple-flashing white light, every 15 seconds, is shown from a 
red iron frame tower on Punta Moles, north point of Cozumel island. The 
light is 56 feet above the sea and visible 13 miles. Approximate position, lat. 
20° 35’ 50“ N., long. 86° 43’ 55” W. 

A fixed and flashing white light is shown from a red iron framework 
structure on Punta Celarain, the south point of Cozumel island. The light 
is 56 feet above the sea and visible 13 miles. 

A reef extends about half a mile south of the point. 

On the east side of the island the current runs strongly to the northward, 
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but on the west side it runs at the rate of 2 or 3 knots per hour to the N.N.E. 
until lost in the in-draught of the Mexican Sea. There are strong ripplings 
to the northward of the rocks off the north point of the island, occasioned by 
the current and eastern swell striking the edge of soundings. This appear- 
ance has often been mistaken for a reef, though the rocks do not extend 
above 2 miles from the point. In order to sail clear of the islands and cays 
eastward of cape Catoche, vessels generally pass to the eastward of Cozumel. 

ARROWSMITH BANK.—Arrowsmith bank is of an oval form, 14 miles 
long N. by E. and S. by W. and about 5 miles broad, and the depths are 
from 12 to 25 fatiioms on coral. Its southern end lies 27 miles N.N.E. from 
the north point of Cozumel, and 18 miles E. 4 S. from Nisuc point. The 
north end is in lat 21° 12’ N., long. 86° 23’ W., 11 miles from the edge of the 
Yucatan bank, and 19 miles E. 3 S. from the south end of Mugeres. 

Cancun Island.—This narrow island is about 7 miles long N. 4 E. and 
S.4 W., and is formed of a ridge of sand-hills. Between it and the main 
there is a lagoon having only 3 to 6 feet water, the northern entrance to 
which with an isle in the middle is called Cancun, and the southern Nisue. 
The edge of the bank is 2} miles from the south-east part of this island with 
13 fathoms. Off the south part of the island a reef extends about half a 
mile. As the current sets strongly to the northward, strong ripplings are 
perceptible at a mile off shore, on the edge of the bank. The eastern side 
of the island is bold-to with some remarkable sand-hills at about 2 miles to 
the southward of the north-east point, round which, in the bight, are wells 
of fresh water, as also at the south-west point. The edge of the bank, 
abreast the south-east point of Cancun, runs in a north-easterly direction, 
and lies 7 miles to the eastward off the north-east point. 

From the south side of Cancun, the coast, including the peninsula of 
Blanquilla, trends N. } W., until within 2 miles S.W. of Contoy island. 

Mugeres Island.—This island is about 4 miles in length, and about half 
a mile in breadth, and the extreme ends terminate in distinct points. Off the 
northern extreme there is a remarkable square black rock, 6 feet high, known 
as the Anvil rock; from it a reef of rocks and shoals extends 5 or 6 miles in 
a N. by W. direction. Its southern extremity lies about 4 miles N. by E. 4 E. 
from the north end of Cancun island, and 5 miles from the nearest part of 
the main; at this end there is a conspicuous ruined tower. A shallow spit 
extends 2} miles W. by N. from the south end of the island, with several 
patches of coral (nearly dry) upon it. Very nearly midway between the ends 
of Mugeres and Cancun island is a very small black rock, which dries about 
2 feet at low water, known as the Becketrock. It is steep-to on its east side, 
but to the N.E. and S.W. a narrow coral ledge runs from it about halfa mile 
with depths of 3 and 3}fathoms. The east side is composed of rocky shelves, 
so steep that there is no reef, and 6 fathoms water within a quarter of a mile 
of the shore. 

Light.—A double-flashing red light every 5 seconds, is shown from a red 
skeleton iron tower erected near the ruins of the old stone tower, at the 
southern extremity of Mugeres island. The light is 79 feet above the sea 
and visible 14 miles. Approximate position, lat. 21° 12’ 0” N., long. 
86° 43’ 35" W. 

Mugeres Harbour.—Between the north end of Becket ledge and 
Mugeres the passage is 1} miles wide and quite clean, with depths from 4 to 
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© fathoms, leading into anchorage off the west side of the island. In an 
emergency a vessel of large size night be warped into a secure pool near the 
middle of the island, where there are 20 feet water almost alongside the 
shore. , | 

When bound into Mugeres harbour, pass a mile to the southward of the 
south end of the island, and bring the north extreme of the white sand cliffs 
on the main land, W. by N. } N., and run in that direction until nearly mid- 
way between the white cliffs before-mentioned and the end of the island, or 
when Anvil rock bears North; then haul up for it, and anchor in 4 or 34 
fathoms, with the south end of the island bearing E. by S. or E.S.E., well- 
sheltered. By steering the above-mentioned courses the coral patches will 
be avoided, which lie West 13 miles from the south point of the island, and 
also the bank, which runs N.N.W. from these patches, with only from 10 to 
12 feet water on it. 

Good firewood may be obtained, and there are some wells on the north- 
west side of the island. It is high water, full and change, at 9h. 30m., and 
the rise 1} feet. 

Yucatan Bank.—The great bank of Yucatan may be said to commence 
off the south-east point of Cancun, and in proceeding northward, its distance 
from the land gradually increases. Off Nisuc point the edge lies about 2 
miles distant, whence it takes a N.N.E. direction for 32 miles to 21° 30’ N., 
19 miles east of Contoy island, and then trends northerly. For about 20 
miles from Nisuc point it is very steep, and the first cast will be less than 20 
fathoms; but to the northward of this it will most probably be 30 fathoms, 
and the 20-fathom line is about 12 miles from Mugeres and Contoy, over fine 
white sand. 

The coast from abreast the north-west end of Cancun island trends about 
N. by W. 18 miles, and is composed of sand hills scantilly covered with 
brushwood from 20 to 30 feet above the sea. At about 11 miles from Cancun 
there is a narrow ridge of sand only 7 feet high, almost separating a narrow 
neck of land, similar to that which forms Cancun, and which is generally 
known as Blanquilla island. From the south end of Blanquilla a reef runs 
all the way to Contoy leaving one or two openings for boats. 

Contoy Island.—This island is very narrow, and extends N. by W. and 
S. by E.5 miles. From the north point a spit projects N. by W. 23 miles, 
the southern portion of which is rocky and very shallow ; and good anchorage 
may be obtained to the westward of it, in 4 or 5 fathoms, clear sand, which 
may be safely taken from March to October, when the north winds have 
ceased, for it is open to winds from that quarter. Near the south end of the 
island there is a sand-hill 27 feet high; and near the north end are some 
trees 35 feet high, and also some rounding hillocks from 60 to 80 feet high. 
The north point of Contoy is often mistaken for cape Catoche, which lies 
W.4 N. 16 miles from it. From off the south end of the island a reef of 
rocks, always above water, extends for about 6 miles in a S. by E. direction. 

Light.—A flashing white light, every 5 seconds, is shown from a lighthouse 
situated about 2 cables from the north point of Contoy island. Approximate 
position, lat. 21° 33’ N., long. 86° 49’ W. 

CAPE CATOCHE and LIGHT.—Uape Catoche is the extreme north- 
cast point of the coast of Yucatan. There is a large ancient stone building 
in ruins near cape Catoche, about 8 miles to the westward of Contoy. On 
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the cape is a red iron framework tower which shows at 42 feet above the sea 
a flashing white light showing fowr flashes in quick succession every 10 
seconds, visible 12 miles. Approximate position, lat. 21° 85’ 50” N., long. 
87° 4’ 10’ W. The coast is generally very low, with a sandy beach. There 
is &@ group of cocoa-nut trees and fishermen’s huts about 545 yards west of 
the lighthouse. 

Catoche Shoals.—From Bocas de Joujon, eastward of Catoche, to 
Palmas point to the westward, a distance of 28 miles, the shore is skirted by 
many sand and coral ridges, some of which, being covered with red and green 
kelp weed, give their tinge to the water and point them out. These ridges 
extend 8 miles northward of cape Catoche, with depths of 3 to 5 fathoms, 
and 6 to 7 fathoms just beyond. From Francisco point, the north-west 
extreme of Jolbos island, they extend northward 10 miles, at which distance 
the depth is but 2} fathoms; and at 6 miles N.N.W. from that point there is 
as little as 8 feet water. 

In passing this part of the coast a vessel should not come within the depth 
of 10 fathoms, which lies only from one to 2 miles outside the shoals. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL POSITIONS. 


The following Table of geographical positions is extracted from the West 
India Pilot, published by the Admiralty. Those marked thus**may be con- 
sidered as standard points. In some few instances the positions differ from 
those given in the text, which are from other authorities :— 


COAST OF HONDURAS AND OUTLYING ISLANDS. 


Latitude, | Longitude 
__ North. | West. 


ro a) Se I, row 
| | 
| 
| 
i 
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River Patook, east side of entrance... 15 48 50 | 8417 44 


Brewers lagoon __., oie, yee eis. ie) BOOL BO | BEBO 6 
Great Rock Head, bluff extreme Bek: ie uke <a 4) - See, 85 27 43 
Truxillo, fort... ... is ee eee, 26a B65 85 59 51 


Bonacca island, south side, cay TS. 
Rattan, port Royal, north-west point ‘of George cay 
», Coxen cay, centre... ... 


16 26 45 85 52 45 
16 24 20 86 19 14 
16 18 0 86 35 0 
15 58 O 86 32 438 
16 3 40 86 59 49 
15 48 45 87 28 20 
15 88 0 86 55 33 
15 57 45 88 39 24 


Isles, west, highest hill 
Uti Utila island, south cay 
Cape Triumfo, Bluff point... .. 
Congrehoy peak,summit (8, 040 feet a 
Cape Three Points, north-west extreme.. 


| 
River Dulce, entrance, west side... ... a a 15 49 45 


Omoa, Observation spot... 15 47 11 88 3 41 
Hospital bight, north point of entrance .. 15 52 20 88 383 56 
88 46 56 
Gulf of Dulce, Fort St. Philip ... 1538 0 | 99 112 
Sarstoon river, entrance 15 54 0O 88 56 538 
Icacos point, south entrance 16 14 15 88 36 24 
Seal cays, south cay ... 16 8 0 88 20 48 
South water cay, centre 16 48 50 88 6 9 
Sand-fly cay, south end 16 57 50 88 6 38 
Glovers reef, south-west cay i 16 42 20 87 51 24 
north-east extreme ... «0.0 66. ve 1655 0 | 87 44 18 
Half-moon Cay lighthous6..5 010 sd et ass oe f AT 1312. , BT 82-48 
Cay Bokel, centre... .. ph ae, “Sain see ee 17 850 | 87 56 24 
Mauger cay, north- WEREGOL eum” kui> date in as 17 36 15 87 47 3 
English CRY, TAG-BUMET: | ass) Ske! aes: ae) ee 4 17 19 30 88 3 54 
Belize, fort George... hie ee aS eee Sas 17 29 20 88 11 53 
North Stann creek, entrance . ree 16 57 40 | 88 14 21 
Cockscomb mountain, summit (4 000 0 feet Kank ake 16 48 10 = 88 88 18 
Sitte point, cay ee ae 16 47 45 | 88 15 48 
Placentia point, huts on n point .. ik. > Gia. © sae 16 80 54 |= 88 22 46 
St. Georgo’s cay, centre ... 0. see cee cee one 17 88 15 | 88 5 18 
COAST OF YUCATAN. 
Chinchorro bank, north cay, north end... ... ... 18 45 0 87 19 34 
Gry sand Ore: sev. sox. See) “See 18 28 20 | 87 23 24 
Ascension bay, Allen point*® =... 0... se. nee nes 19 45 15 | 87 28 84 
Cozumel island, south point... ...  .6. eee ae 2016 0 87 0 O 
$3 HOTtH POs: os. ive Sie See ee 20 35 30 86 44 48 
Cancun island, Nisuc point... ... eek eee wee 21 2 0 | 86 49 33 
Mugeres island, Look-out tower... sense ae 2112 O 86 43 39 
Contoy island, north extreme 006. eee wen 21 31 45 86 48 45 


Cape Catoche, north-east extreme ... ... 21,36 0 87 4 30 
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SAILING DIRECTIONS 


FOR 


THE WEST INDIES. 


THE GULF OF MEXICO, 


FROM 


CAPE CATOCHE TO THE GULF OF FLORIDA. 


NOTE.—The Bearings and Courses are according to the Magnetic Compass, 
excepting where they are otherwise expressed, and the Soundings are given 
at Low Water. Annual average decrease of Variation about one minute. 
The Distances are in Nautical Miles of 60 to a Degree. A Cable’s length 
equal to 100 fathoms. Longitude reckoned from Greenwich, Westerly. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Upon reference to the chart, it will be seen that the Gulf of Mexico is a 
spacious sea, situate at the southern extent of the United States of North 
America, and confined at all points, excepting to the S.E., where the entrance 
is divided into two parts by the Island of Cuba, each being about 100 miles in 
breadth, though the navigable channel of the northern outlet or Strait of Florida 
ig much circumscribed by the Tortugas and Cay Sal Bank. 

The Gulf of Mexico, taking the extent east and west, may be said to extend 
900 miles; and again, taking the extent N.E. and S.W., 940 miles. The coast 
of Yucatan, or Campeché, extending from Central America to the northward, 
compresses the southern portion of the gulf to the width of 860 miles. The 
whole extent of this coast is estimated about 2,500 miles, the southern portion 
presenting but one harbour capable of receiving a vessel drawing over 18 feet, 
and is otherwise devoid of shelter in any part of the coast. 

The coast of Yucatan, from Cape Catoché to the Rio Palizada at the Laguna 
de Terminos, is desolate and arid, being a sandy plain, scantily wooded, and 
only elevated a few feet above the level of the sea. The few inhabitants located 
in these parts have to depend upon the rain-water of the seasons, which is 
preserved in tanks, so destitute is the coast of rivulets, and the earth extremely 
dry. Water may, however, be obtained by digging to some depth on the shores, 
but in no case is it considered wholesome. 

[C. Carocur To G. FLoripa) B 
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The northern portion of the gulf is also low land, in some parts only a few 
feet above the level of the sea, and fronted in the N.W. by numerous islands, 
forming lagoons, into which the various rivers empty themselves. The principal 
of these on the west coast is the Rio Grande del Norte, which forms the southern 
boundary of the United States, and is the largest river in Mexico, taking its rise 
in the valley of a chain of mountains in New Mexico, a distance of flow about 
1,800 miles. 

On the northern side of the gulf is the delta of the great river Mississippi, on 
the banks of which, at 94 miles from the sea, is the great commercial port of 
New Orleans; hence eastwards the coast maintains a similar elevation until we 
come to the low and swampy district of Florida, extending southward to Cape 
Sable. In the whole extent of this sea there are but few islands or rocks that 
materially obstruct the free navigation, and these are situate mostly upon the 
Campeché Bank, off the northern coast of Yucatan, and the Florida Reef and 
Cays, on the northern side of the northern entrance to the gulf. 


EquaToriaL STREAM.—The current between Cuba and Yucatan varies daily 
in velocity. The maximum rate, 34 knots per hour, occurs 10 hours before the 
moon’s transit, about 80 miles from the Yucatan Shore, decreasing in velocity 
to 1 knot at about 20 to 30 miles from St. Antonio, Cuba. The western limit of 
the current is the Campeché Bank, and the eastern about 20 miles from St. 
Antonio. The axis of the stream runs about 6 miles from the 100 fm. curve of 
Campeché Bank, in from 200 to 400 fms.; its direction is north, generally. An 
eddy will sometimes be found running to the eastward, within the edge of 
Campeché Bank, southward of lat. 23° N., and as far westward as 88° W. North 
of that, parallel on the northern edge of the bank, the stream is feeble and 
variable, and on the body of the bank, the general motion is to the eastward, 
with a velocity seldom exceeding 4 knot per hour. The main current in the 
gulf appears to make a complete circuit round the shores of the gulf. After 
crossing the bank of Campeché, the stream takes a S.-westerly direction toward 
Vera Cruz, thence turning to the northward as far as the vicinity of Rio Grande 
at the rate of about 14 knot per hour; it then travels eastward until meeting 
with the outflow of the Mississippi, when it is diverted to the S.-east, and forms 
the commencement of the Gulf Stream. Off the mouth of the Rio Grande de 
Norte, and thence to Vera Cruz, anywhere within 100 miles of the land, the 
current is uncertain, being governed mainly by the prevailing wind, and running 
northward during the summer and southward during the winter months. A 
westerly current is almost invariably met with when off the Mississippi and 
within 60 miles of the shore; it varies from 1 to 2 knots per hour, growing 
stronger as the land is approached, and must be allowed for when approaching 
that river. A long continued or strong westerly wind may neutralize it, or even 
reverse it, though rarely. A strong and long continued norther may produce 
a southerly set all over the gulf, but there is seldom any current in its centre, 
except during a heavy norther. 


Winds and Seasons.—The wet and dry seasons are distinctly marked, as 
elsewhere, on this sea; but the north shore being so far removed from the 
influence of the high lands of the isthmus, the rains are there somewhat less 
violent, and do not commence before June, and droughts occur. 

In the dry season, off the north-east end of the peninsula of Yucatan, there is a 
continued heavy deposition of dew, both day and night, prodacing a disagreeable 
feeling of chill. Sometimes it is so dense as to resemble a fog, and prevent a 
boat being seen beyond half a mile, and on these occasions the temperature of 
the surface water will be 10° above that of the air. 

At this period the sea-breeze sets gradually in from the N.E. at about 10 a.m., 
and at 12 it is blowing fresh. Between 4 p.m. and sunset it draws round to the 
eastward, and at midnght the land wind is blowing moderately from the S.E. 
These changes frequently extend to the distance of 40 miles from the shore. In 
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the month of June, however, within 8 or 9 miles of the coast, the land wind will 
rush off in a sudden heavy squall in the afternoon; but it seldom lasts long. 
Calms seldom occur in these months. 

Off the north-west end and west side of the peninsula, from about 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m., the interval of the change from the land to the sea-breeze, the wind falls 
caer thet nearly a calm, and as gradually springs up again from the north, 
and at about 8 p.m., is established at N.E. At midnight the breeze slackens, 
and shortly after the land wind comes off from the eastward. At about 4, it is 
fresh from the E.S.E., and so continues until about 10 a.m., when it gradually 
subsides as above. It may be observed, however, that as the western shore is 
approached the sea breeze sets in to the westward of north, and the land wind 
settles at S.E. 

It is remarkable that the barometer will fall nearly a tenth of an inch as the 
sea breeze sets in, and rise to its usual level with the land wind, although some- 
times the latter blows the strongest. 

Off Campeché the land wind will sometimes blow fresh and in heavy squalls 
from 8.E. to 8.W. until 11 a.m.; it then gradually lulls, and, drawing round to 
the westward meets the sea-breeze coming in from the N.W. at about 1 p.m. In 
the middle of April these changes may be interrupted for 24 hours by a strong 
westerly wind and heavy rain. 

Off the north shore of the gulf, northers may be met with as late as the 
middle of April, but they seldom occur after March, and their force is then con- 
siderably diminished, On these occasions, two days previously, the barometer 
may begin to fall, and sink two-tenths below its former level; as the change 
approaches, the wind falls light from the E.S.E., the atmosphere becomes dense 
and exceedingly moist, the scud low and flying, and the upper clouds run 
rapidly to the N.W. A few hours before the change heavy masses of dark 
clouds appear to the westward, and the wind rushes down from that quarter 
with the strength of a treble-reefed topsail breeze, accompanied with rain, 
thunder, and lightning. Immediately after the first squall the barometer will 
rise rapidly, even to as much as three-tenths of an inch above its previous level, 
although the wind may not fall and draw round to the usual direction for a 
couple of days. 

This change is often followed by a dense fog for two or three hours after noon, 

when objects are scarcely visible a mile off. 
' After the northers until June the breeze is moderate with fine weather. The 
rains now begin, and squalls from N.E. to S.E., which set in after noon and last 
about an hour, are then experienced, and by evening serenity is quite restored. 
This squally season lasts to September, and during the whole period sea-breezes 
blow along the coast from N.N.W. to N.E. The fresher the sea-breeze the 
more violent are the squalls. The sea-breeze sets in about 11 o’clock in the fore- 
noon, and in the night draws round to HK. and S.E., when it may be considered 
a land-breeze. 

Vera Cruz.—On the coast of Vera Cruz, and thence to Tampico, the trade- 
wind season is from March to September; the remainder of the year is known 
as the norther season. The trade-wind usually prevails from E.S.E. and east, 
in April, May, June and July; and in the night the land-breeze comes off from 
south to S.W. Should the land-breeze come off from N.W. with drizzling rain, 
the wind will blow on the following day from N. to N.E., especially in August 
and September. These westerly winds extend only from 60 to 90 miles from 
the coast, where they meet with winds from east and E.S.E. From the middle 
of May to the end of July the trade-wind is interrupted by calms, with much 
thick weather, and occasional short but severe squalls; even after that period 
light winds often blow from N.W. to N.E. From the end of July to the middle 
of October the squalls are more violent, with thunder, lightning, and heavy 
rain. The heaviest squalls are from the east, although they last the shortest 
time. Calms also occur in these months. | 
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TExas AND LovisiANa.—From Tampico to the east extreme of Texas the wind 
blows regularly and lightly from the S.E. quarter from April to August, as far 
as to lat. 26° N.; in the summer, the land-breeze blows from midnight to 9 a.m. 
Fogs are prevalent in April. From October to March this coast is exposed to 
heavy gales from east to E.S.E. blowing continuously for two or three days 
before they draw round to the north. Near the entrance of the Mississippi the 
land-breeze blows in the morning, but in the day-time the wind comes from 
S.E. or E.S.E., and in the evening it generally blows from S.W. In winter, 
northers prevail, and the south winds are tempestuous and squally, blowing for 
two or three days successively. The hurricane season, during August, Septem- 
ber and October, is the most dangerous for navigation in this vicinity. 


ALABAMA AND FLORIDA.—From the entrance of the Mississippi to as far as 
lat. 28° N. on the west coast of Florida, the trade-wind prevails in the morning 
from N.E. to S8.E., from April to July, changing in the evening toS.W. These 
S.W. winds are very squally during the hurricane season, August, September 
and October, when the south winds also blow hard. The northers blow from 
November to March, previous to which the wind sets in from the S.E. and 
south, with much rain, changing to S.W. and west. 


When the norther commences blowing hard from west to N.W., it then draws 
round through N.W. to north, when the weather clears and becomes fine. On 
the west coast of Florida to its southern cays the trade-wind in summer blows 
to noon, when the sea-breeze sets in; but in winter, particularly from November 
to March, the wind blows from the S.W., and raises a considerable sea. 


_Norther Season.—The first northers usually occur in September, but some- 
times they do not blow at all during September or October, the trade-wind will 
then be interrupted by violent squalls and torrents of rain. In November, 
northers are frequent and very strong, and they last all through the winter 
months until February. From November, when the north winds have com- 
menced, the weather is fair and pleasant between the gales, the trade-wind 
blowing regularly by day, and the land-breeze by night. 


Warnings.—A norther usually gives no warning, so that vessels should always 
be prepared for them in the season, but various signs may indicate its approach. 
The trade-wind shifting to S.E. and south, followed by a calm and moist 
atmosphere; a clear view of Orizaba Peak, and the mountainous ridges of Perote 
and Villa Rica, increased heat in the weather, and a low thick fog rapidly 
proceeding from seaward. There may be a slight fall of the barometer, its 
usual height is 80°1 inches, giving a few hours or, perhaps, a day’s warning; but 
the wind does not begin to blow until the mercury again rises, which it always 
does a few minutes before the wind comes on. Flashes of lightning appear in 
the N.W. and N.E. quarters shooting along the horizon. The temperature also 
falls considerably. | 


It is now the custom at Galveston, and other places in the northern part of 
the gulf, to telegraph the appearance of a norther to the more southern parts of 


ys United States. Information is usually telegraphed from Tampico to Vera 
ruz. 


The most certain indication of a norther ceasing is when it shifts to the N.E. 
quarter; for when it draws to that quarter in the afternoon, although the 
following morning should set in dark and cloudy, if the land-breeze blows in the 
night-time from the S.W. quarter, the trade-wind will certainly blow in the 
afternoon, and the weather will be fair for four or six days, the usual interval 
between successive northers. 


Instances, though very rare, are not wanting of violent northers occurring in 
May, June, July, and August. .. - : _ 


These remarks have been selected from the Admiralty Directions 1898. 
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DESCRIPTION OF COAST 
FROM CAPE CATOCHE TO POINT XICALANGO. 


._j§ Cape Catoche 44° E. 
Variation in 1898: Pe ie Xicalango 6° E. | 

CAPE CATOCHE is the northernmost point of Jolbos Island, situated off the 
extreme north point of Yucatan, is a sandy projection, in lat. 21° 86’ N., and 
long. 87° 5’ W. 

CaTocHE SHoats.—Many sand and coral ridges skirt the coast from the Bocas 
de Joujon, eastward of Catoche to Palmas Point, 23 miles to the westward ; some 
of these ridges being covered with red and green kelp-weed tinge the water and 
so discover their position. They extend 8 miles northward of Cape Catoche, 
with depths of 3 to 5 fms., and 6 to 7 fms. just beyond. From Francisco Point, 
the north-west extreme of Jolbos Island, they extend northward 10 miles, at 
which distance the depth is but 2} fms., and there is as little as 8 feet of water 
at 6 miles N.N.W. from that point. A vessel should not shoal water under 10 
fms. in’ passing this part of the coast, which depth is only one to two miles 
outside the shoals. 


Yatanau Lacoon.—This lagoon, 17 miles in length east and west, by about 
4 miles in width, is between Jolbos Island and the main. The Boca de Conil, its 
western entrance, has about 3 to 4 feet on its bar. The best line for a boat to 
cross it is, eipaart the village of Yalahau S.S.E. On the south side of the 
entrance is the village with the remains of a small fort eastward of it. In the 
lagoon the depths are 1} to 2 fms. 


Water.—In the sea, off the ruins of the fort, and not far from the beach, there 
is a spring of excellent water which runs always with great force; boats can row 
into it and fill casks therefrom. Two or three rivulets also discharge into the 
eastern part of the lagoon. 


Anchorage.—There is good anchorage in 4 fms. outside the bar, with Francisco 
Point E. 3 S., and the village S.S.E. about 8 miles distant. Great caution must 
be observed in approaching this anchorage from the eastward, and especial 
attention paid to the lead. The safest way is to make the land well to the 
‘westward, and sight Monte de Cuyo, 40 feet high, and work up alongshore, 
standing in to 4 fms. until the white buildings in the village are visible from the 
masthead. 

The Monte de Cuyo is a small conical hill about 40 feet high, covered with 
brushwood, and close to the beach, about 16 miles to the westward of the village 
of Yalahau, and two miles from the village there is a large grove of trees, 
‘90 feet in height, and 4 miles more to the westward is another grove of greater 
elevation and more conspicuous. Beyond this last-mentioned grove, as far as 
the Monte de Cuyo, there are no more trees of such height, and the shore is low 
and sandy, being sparsely covered with brushwood. 

On the west side of the last grove of trees is the River Chipeté, on the 
western side of which is a rancho* of the same name, but it is not seen more 
than 8 or 4 miles off at sea. Abreast of Monte de Cuyo is a landing-place and a 
few huts, whence the produce of the interior is more conveniently shipped than 
off Yalahan. Anchorage may be found at 2 miles off the huts in about 4 fms. 
Westward of Monte de Cuyo there is only to be noticed 2 or 3 huts until we 
arrive at Lagartos; all the coast is low and sandy, as before observed, with 
gome dwarf palmetto trees. Eight or nine miles to the eastward of Lagartos 
the coast becomes more woody, and about 10 miles westward of the meridian of 
88° the village of Lagartos will be seen through a grove of cocoa-nut trees. All 
along this coast there is 2} and 3 fms. in some places within 2 miles of the land, 
but it is advisable to keep in 5 fms., clear of the irregular bottom. 


— 


* The term “ Rancho”? is.applied to a farm station or trading post... - 


6 VIGIAS, OR LOOK-OUTS. 


Lacuna DE LaGartTos.—From abreast of the village of Lagartos the shore 
bends a little to the southward of west to the entrance of the lagoon, which is 
not easily to be made out, as it will not show until well to the westward of it; 
the lagoon extends in an eastwardly direction from the entrance about 10 miles, 
and is only navigable for canoes, the breadth being about 2 to 24 miles. The 
village is situate on the tongue of low land that forms the northern side of the 
basin. There are some salt-ponds on the south shore of the lagoon, the produce 
of which is shipped to Sisal, and the craft that convey it are obliged to be 
loaded outside the bar. 


Vigias.—At the village of Lagartos is a vigia or look-out place, as well as at 
some other places along the coast. These are wooden structures of square 
form, built of large timber, and generally from 40 to 50 feet in height. They 
form the most remarkable objects on this low coast, and are used for the 

pol tps of sighting vessels at a greater distance than the eye will carry on the 
ow shore. : 


Shoals.—A shoal, with a depth of 12 feet over it, was reported by the barque 
‘‘ Carmelita’ in 1895 to lie about 5 miles northward of Monte de Cuyo, in 
(approx.) lat. 21° 86’ N., long. 87° 42’ W. 

AuERT Patcu.—A patch of 2} fms., with 8 to 9 fms. around, is charted 11 miles 
off shore, in lat. 21° 46’ N., long. 88° 24’ W.; keep outside the depth of 10 fms. 
when in its vicinity. 

IPHIGENIA Bank—DovustFuL—is charted 19 miles W.N.W. of Alert Patch; 
reported depth, 8 fms.; lat. 21° 55’ N., long. 88° 41’ W. 


GRANVILLE SHOAL.—The s.s. ‘‘ Dallam Tower” reported (1882) passing over a 
shoal of 4} fms., lat. 21° 54’ N., long. 89° 19 W. The sea broke heavily over its 
shoalest part, and the soundings deepened gradually to 6, 7, 9, 11 fms., then 
ae fe fms.; also that a patch of 7 fms. exists 10 miles northward of 

ranville Shoal. 


. YALKUBU Point SHoAL.—The Mexican barque ‘Carmelita’? (1895) grounded 
on a shoal of 15 feet, and remained fast for five hours, about 11 miles N.W. of 
Yalkubu Point, in lat. 21° 40’ N., long. 88° 45}' W. 


Shoal.—The master of the German barque “ olus ” (1894) reported passing 
over a coral bank of 5 fms., apparently overgrown with weed, in lat. 22° 2’ N., 
long. 88° 80’ W. | 

The land to the westward of Lagartos becomes more firm, and is higher than 
any pe of this shore; the tops of the trees, about 6 miles to the eastward of 
Yalkubu Point, are 170 feet high. On the point are two or three huts, but they 
are nearly hidden among the trees. Twelve miles from Yalkubu Point is Arenas 
Point. Hight miles farther is the Boca Silan, near to the eastward of which is 
the vigia of Silan, and a good spring of water. The coast from Yalkubu to 
Arenas Point forms a foul bight, which should not be approached under 5 fms. ~ 
depth. There is a village at Silan surrounded by trees; it is pointed out by the 
vigia. There is good anchorage about 4} miles Bae the shore, in 4 fms., with 
the village of Silan S8.E. by S., and the vigia of St. Clara S.W. by 8. From 
Silan to the rancho of Kopte, which is 10 miles to the eastward of Sisal, the 
coast presents an uniform feature of low sandy shore, with little wood, but here 
and there will be observed a copse of about 30 feet in height. This sandy shore 
is backed by a swampy ground. In this space there are several ranchos and 
vigias, as we shall describe, where, in case of necessity, a small supply of stock 
could be procured. Six miles westward of Silan is St. Clara, at which place is 
a single hut, and a conspicuous vigia rising above the trees; and 44 miles farther 
is Sinanche, where there is a solitary hut on the beach. Hight miles westward 
of Sinanche is Telchaac, between which and Merida, the capital of the province, 
is a good road. Nine miles westward of Telchaac is Yxil, where there 1s a small 
settlement and a vigia situate in a grove of cocoa-nut trees. 
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Five and a half miles westward of Yxil is a rancho of 10 huts called Huai- 
Muum, near to the beach, and also surrounded by cocoa-nut trees; 7 miles 
farther is the town of Progresso, near to which are 4 cocoa-nut trees, backed by 
a large grove of trees 80 feet in height. Two miles farther is the rancho Yax- 
actun, which is a large wooden building on the coast and easily recognized. 
The coast now becomes more wooded, and 2} miles farther is Chelem. Two 
miles farther is San Andres, on the top of a sand bank, beyond which at a short 
distance is a remarkable clump of trees. Three and a half miles farther is the 
village of Chuburna, which is easily made out by the vigia near it. Two and a 
half miles from the vigia of Chuburna is the village of Cheventun, and 1} mile © 
farther is that of Kopte. Here the groves of trees become more lofty, reaching 
to about 80 feet above the sea. When off the coast, at the height of 12 feet from 
te. st ras of the sea, the tops of the trees ought to be seen at the distance of 
10 miles. 

Abreast of Kopte the town and fort of Sisal will be seen, the distance being 
103 miles. The soundings off the coast between Silan and Sisal are regular, 
and by the use of the lead you may approach the shore, observing that within 
seen fms. line, which is from 5 to 7 miles from the coast, the depths decrease 
rapidly. 

PROGRESSO, in lat. 21° 17’ N., long. 89° 36’ W., occupies the site of the 
ancient village of Tuxulu, and is the port of entry for Mérida. It has supplanted 
Sisal in this respect, and is of much commercial importance owing to the 
development of the hemp industry in Yucatan. It connected by railway with 
Mérida, which is the centre of distribution, and with Mexican the Federal system 
of telegraphs. Regular monthly mail steamers call here on their way to Vera 
Cruz. 


Supplies are obtainable, but water is scarce and inferior in quality. 


Climate.—The port is not considered very unhealthy, although there is some 
yellow fever in July and August. 


Piers.— There are four piers; the principal one is of iron, where vessels load 
and discharge in fine weather, in 10 or 11 feet at low water. 


Tide.—There is usually one tide in 24 hours, with a range varying from 
8 inches to 24 feet. 

Light.—From a grey masonry tower with a white cupola 106 feet high, erected 
near the centre of the town of Progresso, is exhibited at a height of 115 feet 
above high water, a flushing white light, with a period of one minute, visible from 
@ distance of 17 miles in clear weather. The duration of the flash is 9 seconds, 


Anchorage.—The port is an open roadstead with shallow water fronting the 
shore, vessels have to lie from 8 to 5 miles off shore and discharge their cargo 
into lighters. In fine weather vessels of 15 feet draught can load and discharge 
into lighters at about one mile off shore. The best anchorage is in about 4 fms,, 
sand, with the Custom House bearing S.S.E., 4 miles. Vessels are exposed to 
some danger from northers between October and March. The prevailing winds 
are from S8.E. to N.E. 


Directions.—Care must be taken in a sailing vessel to make the land well to 
the eastward, as the wind and current are usually both from that direction, and 
to keep well off shore, even light draughts should not venture under 5 fms. until 
approaching the port, and a wide berth should be given to ALERT PaTcH 
(previously mentioned) of 24 fms., between Lagartos and Yulkubu Point. The 
huts and cocoa-nut trees at Yxil show out well at 4 miles distance; but the 
shore thence to Huai-Muum is so low as to appear disconnected at 4 miles. 
Huai-Muum forms a good mark with its white houses, being well wooded when 
approached from the eastward. Progresso appears as a long street of white 
houses extending inland. These, with the custom house, a lofty white square 
building near the pier head, render the town easily recognisable. 


8 SISAL, 


- SISAL, formerly the port entry for Mérida, the capital, is situate on the beach. 
A wooden pier, 25 feet wide, runs out into the sea 250 feet, which enables boats 
to land with ease, and unload, until the full strength of the sea-breeze sets 
in. At the inner end of the pier, on the west side, the landing is guarded by a 
small semi-circular water battery, which is commanded by a square fort behind, 
generally called the castle. 


Light.—The walls of the castle are 80 high, and within them is a yellow 
circular tower, from which is exhibited a fixed white light, about 70 feet above 
the sea, visible 12 miles, lat. 21° 10’ N., and long. 90° 3’ W. 


Supplies.—‘‘ There is a public well near the inner end of the wharf, but the 
water is only fit for cattle and washing ; rain water caught in tanks, supplies the 
inhabitants, and there is seldom any to spare. Poultry is abundant, but the 
beef is very inferior. Vegetables are scarce. Firewood may be purchased, and 
it will be better to have it brought on board by the native boats. | 


. Anchorage.—‘“‘ The most convenient anchorage lies with the castle bearing 
S.E. by S., choosing the depth according to the draught of the vessel, observing 
that the soundings are regular to 8 fms., at about 1} mile from the shore. If 
nae on the westward the shallow ground off Piedras Point should be given 
@ wide berth. . 


- Caution.—“‘ The arming of the lead will show a bottom of sand and clay, but 
it is only a thin layer over a flat rock; the holding ground is therefore very bad, 
and it is necessary to ease the anchor down, otherwise the flukes are very likely 
to break. This warning applies to all the anchorages on the north coast. After 
the sea-breeze has set in, which occurs about noon, communication with the 
shore is extremely difficult and inconvenient.”—Admiralty Directions. 


Point Piedras is about 3} miles to the westward of Sisal, and about 2 miles 
from the point is a small oval-shaped mound called No-te-Perderas (do not lose 
yourself). The coast from Piedras to Palmas Point, and thence 10 miles south- 
ward to Celestun, presents precisely the same appearance as the former, being 
low and sandy, covered with bushes and a few dwarf palmettos, with occasionally 
a copse 50 to 80 feet high. It is bordered by a white sandy beach, and is so level 
that is with difficulty you are able to make out either Piedras or Palmas Points. 


Sisal Reef.—A coral reef, } of a mile long by 4 a mile broad, with a least depth 
of 14 fm. near its south end, and 6 to 7 fms. round it. The shoalest spot lies 
with Sisal fort bearing S.E. 4 S., 12} miles distant. Small patches of 44 fms. 
with 6 and 7 fms. between extend 3 of a mile eastward of it. The discoloured 
water over the shoal may be seen from aloft in favourable weather. 


Madagascar Reef.—A coral ledge 1} mile long east and west, but only 100 feet 
broad within the depth of 8 fms. It is steep-to all round with depths of 8 to 12 
fms. Its least depth of 9 feet near the west end has Sisal Fort bearing S.E. } 
E., 22 miles distant. As it is covered with seaweed of the same colour as the 
water, and does not break, a vessel should never attempt to pass between it and 
Sisal reef, about 10 miles distant, unless the latter has been first seen, nor stand 
into less than 15 fms. when approaching it from the north, east, or west. 


. Snake Rock.—This danger has never been verified, but it is well to lay a course 
clear of its position as laid down on charts. 


. Coast shoals.—The soundings within the depth of 5 fms. are irregular, and a 
greater depth should be kept. There is a small patch of coral of 34 fms., with 
Sisal Castle E.S.E., 6} miles, which should be avoided by not shoaling less than 
6 ims. until past it. Several shoals are reported to exist near the 5 fms. line 
off Palmas Point. The barque ‘“‘Imperieuse” was wrecked on one of them in 
1891, which lies 8 miles northward of the point, having a depth on it of 9 feet, 
with 8} fms. inshore of it. Approx.: Lat. 21° 5’ N., long. 90° 20’ W. At 16 miles 
westward of Celestun are sand banks with 4} and 5 fms., and 6 to 7 fms. around. 
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Off the west coast of the peninsula at 8 or 9 miles southward of the Boca de las 
Salines is a small sandy island called Arenas, and after passing Pedras Islet, 
which is 80 feet high and close to the land, at 23 miles south of Arenas Island, 
some small settlements will be met with. From Pedras Islet to Campeché is 
S. 4 E., 28 miles. At 74 miles before we come to Campeché the mangroves 
form a distinct point, from whence the shore makes a slight bend to the east- 
ward, and on the southern part of the bay thus formed is the first elevated land 
on this side of the peninsula of Yucatan, called St. Josef, from 180 to 200 feet 
above the sea. As even small vessels of light draught will not be able to sight 
the land northward of Campeché any minute description of the coast is useless. 


CAMPECHE is the second city of importance in the province of Yucatan. It 
stands on the shore, enclosed at the back by a small amphitheatre of hills, and 
at the distance of 1} mile to the N.E. is overlooked by Fort St. Josef, and at 13 
mile to the 8.W., by Fort San Miguel. There are several churches, convents, 
and a college, a theatre, and a small naval yard and foundry. 

It is walled in and entered by four gates, and the main road along the shore 
from Lerma is guarded by Fort St. Luis, which is directly beneath Fort San 
Miguel. From the sea-gate a wharf runs out about 150 feet, but the water at 
the extremity is so shallow that heavily laden boats cannot lay alongside with 
unusually low tides. Its trade is declining, being diverted to Isla del Carmen. 
The climate is hot, but not so unhealthy as Vera Cruz. 


Light.—A fixed white light is shown from the tower of San José Church, at an 
elevation of 94 feet above the level of the sea, visible about 14 miles, lat. 19° 50’ 
N., and long. 90° 33’ W. 

‘‘There are a few springs in the town, but the water is not good, and the 
inhabitants depend upon that which is collected in tanks during the rainy season. 
Vessels requiring a supply will find a well conveniently situate at the Soler cattle 
farm on the high road, about a mile to the eastward of Lerma. The market is 
held between day-dawn and 8 a.m., and is well furnished with stock and 
vegetables. 


Directions.—‘‘ In approaching Campeché from the northward, after rounding 
Palmas Point, the lead is the only guide, and by keeping in 5 or 43 fms., the ridge 
of the hills at the back of the town will be sighted at the distance of about 14 
miles on an E.S.E. bearing. The city lying so lowis not seen more than 9 or 10 
miles, and not even at this distance unless the sun shines on the cupolas of the 
churches. 

‘*‘ Should the land be made from a greater depth, the first remarkable object 
will be the vigia (not, however, without the aid of a glass), which stands on the 
highest part of the ridge, 320 feet above the level of the sea, S.W., 8 miles from 
the city, and 14 mile to the N.E. of Lerma. Having brought the vigia to bear 
east, it should be steered for and anchorage taken up as most convenient to the 
draught of the vessel, with the cathedral E. by N., which will enable boats to 
sail to and fro with the sea-breeze. 

‘In fine weather a vessel drawing 18 feet may go to within 4 miles of the 
town, by bringing the eastern cathedral to bear E. 4 N., and Lerma Church 
S.S.E. 4 E.”—Admiralty Directions. ; 

It is high water at Campaché, full and change, at 1h. 45 m. Spring tides rise 
24 feet, neaps 2 feet. 


(O. Catocuse to G. Frorrpa.]} Cc 
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THE CAMPECHE BANK. 


The Campeché Bank is a great shoal which skirts the north and west sides of 
Yucatan peninsula to the distance of about 180 miles to the northward, and 110 
miles to the westward, the depths upon it gradually increasing from the coast. 
A heavy rippling sea marks its northern and eastern edge, but the water becomes 
smooth within. : 


Tides.—At the whole of the outlying banks it is high water about noon, and 
the rise is about 14 feet. (For remarks on currents see p. 2.) 


Depths.—The antiquated opinion that the lead was of no use as a certain 
guide has been abandoned since the construction of larger charts; at the present 
time proper attention to the lead on a continuous line of soundings will ensure 
safe navigation. Off the north coast of Yucatan the 5 fms. line is from 5 to 7 
mniles distant, except off Cape Catoche where it extends as far as 10 miles, and 
the 10 fms. line averages about 13 miles. 

Off the west coast, from Palmas Point to Campeché, the 5 fms. line is 8 to 18 
miles off, and the 10 fms. line 20 to 35 miles.’ It is remarkable that the outer 
dangers lie on the edge of the 30 fms. line, and the depth suddenly increases 
to 40 fms. and upward beyond them. 


- Northern Shelves.—On the north-eastern part, as far to the westward as 
Alacran Reef, the depths gradually increase outward from 80 to 50 fms., which 
is but a short distance from the north and east edges. Two coral patches, how- 
ever, with discoloured waiter, and as little as 11 fms., lie on the extreme north 
of the bank, between 80° 40’ and 89° W., which may serve as good points of 
departure. The bottom elsewhere is chiefly sand and shells, but the holding 
ground is not good, so that there may be only a thin covering to the coral. 


Fishing Grounds.—An abundant supply of rock fish and red schuapper 
may repay a short delay upon any of the grounds marked on the chart. | 


Doubtful Dangers.—The marking of many dangers upon old charts is believed 
to have been caused by mistaking the gambols of seals for breakers, as in the 
pone of April, May, and June the cays are covered with large shoals of 

em. : | 


Alacran Reef.—The north-easternmost danger on Campeché bank lies about 
65 miles off the coast. Its general form is that of a half moon, the western face 
trending N.W. 14 miles, its greatest breadth 8 miles. The leeside is composed 
of detached coral heads, and dry sand banks with deep water between. The 
weather or N.E. side is a compact mass of coral, dry in many places, over which 
the sea breaks violently at all parts. Three small sandy cays about 5 feet high 
are at the S.E. exreme of the reef. Pajaros and Chica lie } mile apart, the 
former 4 cables from the extremity of the reef. Perez lies nearly 14 mile west- 
ward of Chica, a narrow ridge of sand about } mile in extent, in lat. 22° 283'N., 
long. 89° 42' W. Between it and the other cays is an excellent reef harbour 
with a depth of 4 fms., but the pilotage must be conducted by eye. At 8 miles 
N.W. of Perez there is a small cay with bushes about 12 feet high, and a similar 
cay lies at the same distance southward of the N.W. end of the reef. The reef 
is everywhere so steep-to that there is no safe anchorage for a large vessel any- 
where, and the only clear landing place is on the N.E. side of Perez Cay. 


Tides and Current.—It is high water flood and change at Alacran reef about 
noon ; rise about 2 feet. The current generally sets westward about 1 knot per 
hour ; but a strong eddy running to the northward will be found for some dis- 
tance off the west side. 


Directions.--When working to windward the approach to this shoal needs care- 
ful attention, as the soundings do not give sufficient warning. The north end 
lies on the edge of the 80 fms. line, but 40 fms. are found only 2 miles distant. 
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This end should therefore be carefully avoided at night, more especially as a 
doubtful patch of 4 fms. is said to lie 4 miles off the reef. When standing 
towards it from the eastward on the parallel of its centre, the depths will be 30 
to 83 fms. from a distance of 30 miles to close up to the breakers. Coming 
from S.E. to S.W. the depth will be 27 to 29 fms., from about 18 miles to close 
up to it. When beating up between it and the coast a vessel will be guided 
by the 20 fms. line which lies 82 miles south of it, from which she may take a 
safe departure, avoiding Granville Shoal. In running westward it will be better 
to keep in not more than 25 fms., if the latitude be uncertain, which will be 
about 17 miles southward of Alacran Reef. 


_ Gay Arenas occupies, with its rocks and shoals, a space of about 2 miles east 
and west and 1} mile north and south. At its eastern end is a solid, detached, 
barrier reef rather more than a mile long, at its south-east end is a heap of 
broken coral 7 feet high. A channel with 8 to 12 fms., 4 mile wide, separates 
the N.W. end from Cay Arenas. A coral bank 2} feet above the sea lies } mile 
N.W. of this extreme of the reef. A narrow detatched ledge about 34 cables long, 
nearly dry, lies about 2 cables from the S.E. end; and 8 cables westward of it is 
a reef with 2 to 3 fms. water, the west end of which lies 6 cables S.S.E. 4 E. 
from Cay Arenas; the depths between are 8 to12 fms. A rock just above water 
marks the west extreme of the reef extending northward and westward from 
the cay. A patch of 16 fms. lies 19 miles E. by N. 4 N. from the cay. — 


The Cay, having on it a beacon, lies on the S.E. end of a detached coral reef, 
about } mile in extent. It is about 1} cable long by 1 cable broad, covered with 
grass, and is said to be extending north-westward. The waves have thrown up 
a wall of bleached rocks of coral at its south-east end, which was surmounted 
by a cross 12 feet high, visible 8 or 9 miles. It may be so still. In 1889 there 
was a small wharf on its N.W.side where small boats could land, and a flagstaff 
and a few huts near it. The landing place is in 22° 7’ N. and 91° 25’ W. The 
Cay is covered with birds during April and May, and seals may at times be 
found there. 


Anchorage.—-A snug anchorage for small vessels, in 4 to 5 fms., will be found 
between the horns of the reef, and good shelter in 7 to 10 fms. between the cay 
and the east reef, but the holding ground is not good. 


Directions.—Cay Arenas and its reefs are so steep-to that the lead will give no 
warning. Inthe day time they may be freely approached, as they are visible 
at 8 or 9 miles distance. They lie within 12 miles of the edge of Campeché 
Bank. 


Cdy Nuevo and the English Banks.—The Cay Nuevo is the smallest and north- 
westernmost of the outlying reefs, and lies 18 miles from the edge of Campeché 
Bank, in lat. 21° 50’ N., long. 92° 5’ W. This shoal is described as a heap of 
sand, about 3 cables in diameter, with large blocks of bleached coral about 4 feet 
in height and 120 feet in extent. Some coral stones are piled into a heap 12 feet 
high. The sea breaks all round the reef, but landing may be effected on the 
south side through a cut, after a continuance of fine weather. There is a coral 
reef which runs off the north side, nearly 4 mile in a northerly direction, with 
8 to 10 fms. at the extremity ; elsewhere it is steep-to. a 

The English Banks are situate in an E.S.E. direction from Cay Nuevo, ata 
distance of 5 miles. They consist of two banks of coral and sand, separated by 
@ narrow gully of water, carrying 20 fms. The East Bank is about 5 miles long 
north and south, with depths of 11 to 19 fms. The West Bank is 5 miles long 
east and west, with about the same depths. On the north end of the West 
Bank there is a patch of only 5 fms., with the Cay Nuevo bearing W. by N., 84 
miles; upon this spot discoloured water may be seen. ay form a safe warning 
for vessels approaching from the eastward; but from all other quarters the 
approach to the Cay Nuevo may be considered dangerous. be 
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The Triangles. We have now turned the N.-western elbow of the Campeché 
Bank, and the next dangers to be met with are the Triangles; these consist of two 
ledges running in a N.E. and S.W. direction, and separated by a pace of 6 miles, 
with 20 and 28 fms. between, over a coral bottom with grey sand. 

The westernmost reef is about 3} cables in length, and at the S.W. end of it 
there is a small cay about a cable in extent, composed of sand and white coral 
stones, which on the eastern side of the cay presents a wall 11 feet above the 
sea, and steep-to. The cay is in lat. 20° 58’ N., and long. 92° 19’ 80” W., just 
within the line of 30 fms. soundings, 54 miles southward from the Cay Nuevo, 
and on the parallel of Palmas Point. 

From the N.E. end of the cay, a coral ledge extends in that direction 23 miles, 
with a depth of 6 to 9 fms., and 1} mile farther in the same direction is another 
ledge, extending 1} mile, with 7 fms. Both these ledges are very narrow; the 
latter is called on the charts the Seal Bank. 

The Eastern Triangle extends 8 miles in a N.E. and S.W. direction, nearly 
dry, and little more than } a mile in breadth. It is divided in the middle by a 
cut 2 cables wide, with a depth of 7. to 10 fms. in it. At the S.W. end of the 
northern portion of the reef is a coral stone about 200 yards long by 100 yards 
‘wide and 17 feet high; upon it is erected a heap of stones 24 feet above the sea. 
There is a tolerable landing at a sandy point on the north-west side of the islet, 
with the land and sea-breezes. 

On the southern portion of the ledge there are three or four dry rocks, and 
sand banks a few feet above the level of the sea. A coral ledge extends 1 mile 
leas N.E., with depths of 9 to 14 fms.; and 3 mile to the S.W. with 5 to7 


Caution.—To the north, south, and east of these dangers the depths are so 
regular for a considerable distance as to give no warning, but from a distance of 
8 miles to the S.W., they suddenly decrease from upwards of 40 to 27 fms., mud. 
There are 30 to 40 fms. within a mile to the westward of the Western Triangle. 
There is little or no current in the vicinity. 


Cuidad Condal Bank.—This bank, situated about 5 miles S.W. of the Southern 
Triangle, is about 2 cables in extent, and composed of coarse sand and gravel 
over rock. It has depths of 64 to 7 fms. onit, with 14 to 80 fms. round, and lies 
approximately in lat. 20° 50}' N., long. 92° 19)’ W. 


Obispo Shoals.—These two dangerous ledges of coral and sand are 5 miles 
long, north and south, by } mile broad, and lie on the western edge of Campeché 
Bank. A channel with 28 fms. water runs between them. The general depths 
on both shoals are 4 to 10 fms., but there is a 8 fms. patch on the middle of the 
northern ledge; and a patch of 24 fms. on the north end of the southern ledge, 
8 miles from it. The northern spot is 26 miles southward of the Eastern 
Triangle. Neither spot breaks, but the discoloured water over them may at 
times be seen at 4 mile distant. As usual no warning is given. by the lead from 
the eastward, and from the westward the approach is still more dangerous, as 
80 fms. are found 2 miles off and 35 fms. at + mile off from the south end. The 
northern shoal lies in lat. 20° 29’ N., long, 90° 14’ W. 


Arcas Cays.—These cays are the southernmost upon the western edge of the 
bank of soundings, and are a group of three islets, situate on a reef poet reed a 
space of 2 miles in length N.W. and S.W., and 1} mile in breadth. Middle Cay, 
the northern and largest of the cays, is composed of sand, and at the southern 
end is a hill 21 feet high, partially covered with grass and bushes. It is about 
4 a mile long, and 2 cables in breadth in a north and south direction. This cay 
is situate at the S.E. end of the reef, and is plainly discernible at the distance 
of 5 or 6 miles. East Cay is 2 cables long and 1 broad, and about 10 feet in 
height. It lies to the S.K. of Middle Cay, distant 8 cables, and between them 
is a depth of 6 to 10 fms.; there are also 10 fms. to the soutward of the cay. 
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‘There are depths of 10 fms. 1 mile southward of East Cay, whence the depth 
rapidly increases. The West Cay lies 3 of a mile to the westward of Middle 
Cay, and is a small heap of coral about 6 feet high. On the west side of the 
Aa there is a sheltered landing place, but the space to leeward of the reef is 
oul, 

On the west side there is anchorage, with the land and sea-breeze, between 
the ends of the north and west reef in 6 or 7 fms., and the best marks to lie in 
clear of the reefs are the East Cay just open to the southward of Middle Cay, 
and the West Cay S.S.E. 3 E.; but the holding ground is not good, and during 
the northers no vessel of any size ought to seek shelter there. 

These reefs, like the two former treated of, lie about 8 miles from the edge of 
soundings, but eastward of them for 7 or 8 miles the soundings are too regular 
to afford any warning at night; so that vessels coming from the westward should 
not get into less than 30 fms. 

It is high water, full and change, off the cays at the S.W. extreme of the 
Campeché Bank at 12 h. 0 m., rise of water 14 foot. 


Light.—A lighthouse is in process of construction, a red tower of iron with a 
wooden dwelling, which will show a group flashing white light of 2 m. 40 s. dura- 
tion—viz.; Flash, eclipse 20 seconds; flash, eclipse 40 seconds; flash, eclipse 20 
seconds; flash, eclipse 20 seconds; flash, eclipse 60 seconds. 


Placer Nuevo, or New Bank.—This is a flat ledge of sand, 7 miles in length 
east and west, and 84 miles in breadth, with depths of 9 to 11 fms. on it. The 
depths to the eastward increase to 20 fms. at about 34 miles distance ; elsewhere 
there are 23 to 27 fms. close to. The centre of this bank lies in lat. 20° 82’ N., 
and long. 91° 53’ W. 


Pear Bank.—This bank is 8 miles in extent N.W. and S.E., and 4 miles across 
at the broadest part, which is to the north. The south end is only 8 miles 
northward of the west end of New Bank, the channel between carrying 22 fms. 
over coral and sand. The general depths on the bank are 13 to 19 fms., but 
they are irregular; the north end is bounded by a narrow ledge with only 
9 to 10 fms., with 27 fms. close to; this marks the difference between it and 
New Bank which it is most important to notice when using them as a departure. 
The soundings surrounding the bank are similar to those east and west of the 
New Bank. 

From the north-west extreme of the Pear Bank, in 10 fms., East Triangle 
lies N.W. by W. 17 miles. 

The above two banks, now so well defined, form useful guides for the 
navigation over the Campeché Bank, but the mariner must be careful not to 
mistake the one for the other, as the shallowest parts are 10 miles apart. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS—GULF OF MEXICO. 
(From the Admiralty Directions—1893.) 


Vessels with sail and auxiliary steam power, and sailing vessels entering the 
Gulf of Mexico either from the Florida Channel or Caribbean Sea, and bound to 
the southern parts of it, should make the eastern edge of Campeché Bank 
between the parallels of 22° and 22° 30’ N. : 

To do this no opportunity should be lost to check the latitude, in order to 
detect the point where the northerly current is first encountered. In general it 
will be on or about the meridian of 85° 40’ W., 50 to 60 miles from the bank ; 
the velocity will be from 2 to 8 knots, and the course will have be altered to the 
southward accordingly. 
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A knowledge of the exact point where Campeché Bank is entered upon is a 
matter of much importance, especially in the rainy season when the atmosphere 
is adverse to astronomical observations; in order to check the longitude, which 
cannot be so easily done afterwards, on account of the regularity of depths from 
east to west. The lead, therefore, should be early used and often. 


The edge of the bank generally discovers itself by ripplings, and at only a 
short distance within it the water becomes discoloured. 


In the season of the northers, October to April, if bound to Vera Cruz, it will 
be better to pursue the outer track, that is, to pass between the Sisal Shoals 
and the outer cays, and this is done by keeping between the depths of 17 and 20 
fms., but avoiding GRANVILLE SHoat of 44 fms., charted on the 20 fms. edge. 
Being abreast MapacascaR REEF, a course should be taken so as to obtain a good 
departure from the 20 fms. line in about lat. 21° 25’ N., long. 91° 20’ W., whence 
a W. 4S. course will lead about midway between the WESTERN TRIANGLE and 
Nuevo Cay. A good opportunity will again occur of taking a fresh departure 
from the 30 fms. line. 


If proceeding to Campeché, after passing to the westward of Madagascar 
Reef, a vessel should haul gradually round to the southward, and then follow 
the directions before given for making that anchorage. In the rainy season, 
between May and September, when calms prevail and observations are inter- 
rupted for several days together, it will be better for a sailing vessel to take the 
inshore route, in order to have the advantage of the regular land and sea- 
breezes which prevail at this period. In this case, after passing the bank off 
Cape Catoche, the depths of 10 to 12 fms. should be maintained until westward 
of ALERT Parca of 24 fms., whence haul gradually into sight CuuBurRNa, and thence 
keep in about 6 fms. to avoid Sisau SHoats. To the westward of this the track 
will be between the 5 and 10 fms. line, until southward of Arcas Cays, where the 
bank may be left as most convenient for the port of destination. 


Proceeding Eastward.—A sailing vessel bound eastward from the south-west 
part of the Gulf of Mexico will make her passage more rapidly by passing over 
CaMPECHE Bank within the reef, where she will have the advantage of the daily 
change in the breezes, than in navigating to the northward of it. With the 
above view it will be most prudent to enter on the bank to the southward of 
Arcas Cays, and by no means to pass northward of lat. 20° N. in the night, 
before reaching the depth of 20 fms. As already stated, all the outer dangers 
lie on the edge of the 30 fms. line. 

Both to the northward and southward of the Arcas, for a distance of 12 or 14 
miles, the bottom is generally mud or clay, and fine grey and brown sand mixed 
with black specks; indeed, grey mud resembling clay will be found close up to 
the Oxnispos and TRIANGLE. 

The safest guide across the bank is the 20 fms. line, and the estimated 
distance from it avoiding GRANVILLE SHoau; bearing in mind also that after 
northers there is a current to the southward along the western side of Yucatan; 
at times as much as # of a knot an hour. 

All that need further be added is, that the passage between SisaL SHoas and 
the coast should be taken in daylight, and by taking advantage of the diurnal 
breezes (described on page 8), and guided by the 5, 10, and 20 fms. line, the 
voyage will be rapidly made and, by strict attention to the soundings, without 
much risk. . 

The mariner has been already cautioned not to stand into less than 6 fms. 
on this coast, and into not less than 10 fms. when near Alert Patch of 24 fms.; 
also eastward of Monte de Cuyo into not less than 10 fms., to avoid Cape 
Catoche Bank. Should a vessel be overtaken by a norther off the west side of 
Yucatan, the water is so smooth that she will find it advantageous to anchor in 
the depth most convenient to her draught, and await the change. | 
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It is necessary, however, to bear in mind that the ground is not good to the 
northward of lat. 21° N., and that it will be prudent to ease the anchor down, on 
account of the hard nature of the bottom. 

The above directions appear to comprise all that is needful for the safe 
navigation of the Bank of Campeché, we shall therefore proceed to the further 
description of the coast of the Gulf. 


THE COAST FROM CAMPECHE TO POINT XICALANGO. 


The coast from Campeché trends 9 miles south-westward along the base of 
the hills to Morros Point, where it forms a bold wooded headland 428 feet high. - 
On the summit is a hillock, which forms a remarkable object from seaward. 


LERMA VILLAGE lies 4 miles southward of Campeché, and is inhabited by 
fishermen. Landing may be effected here almost at all times at a spot just 
southward of a dilapidated fort a short distance from the church, but it is 
necessary to anchor the boat and back her on to the beach, as there is generally 
a heavy surf with the sea-breeze. The village is distinguishable at a consider- 
able distance by the large white church, especially when the sun shines on it, 
from the westward. 

About six miles southward of Morros Point is Punta Seiba, and 1 mile beyond 
is Seiba Playa, a village with a large white church. 


Lights.—From the church at Seiba Playa, at the height of 57 feet above high 
waiter, is exhibited a fired red light, visible from S. 67° E., through east to N. 
22° E., from a distance of 5 miles. 

Also (at 2 miles northward of the above light) from a white cylindrical tower 
of masonry, with dwelling attached, at a height of 164 feet, is exhibited a group 
flashing white light, visible 19 miles. It shows groups of three flashes of 13 
seconds’ duration. 


Anchorage.—Southward of Lerma the shore becomes more bold, and may be 
approached with confidence by proper attention to the lead. A vessel of 18 feet 
draught may anchor about 3 miles from Morros Point, with Punta Seiba in line 
with a remarkable hill on the distant land, and the Cathedral of Campeché just 
open of Lerma Village. To the southward of Punta Seiba the shore becomes 
low to Punta Siho Playa. Near to Punta Siho Playa is a hacienda or farm 
station of the same name, which is visible from seaward. 


Rio Champoton.—From the Punta Siho Playa the coast trends with slight 
inflections southerly, 12 miles to the River Champoton, mostly sandy; but for 
34 to 4 miles south of Siho Playa there is a little elevation at the shore, and at 
Haltunchen, 4 miles from the point, the shore becomes woody, and continues go 
to the mouth of the River Champoton and beyond. Four miles to the northward 
of Champoton is a farm station, called Niop; but neither this nor Haltunchen 
are visible from the sea. 

The village of Champoton is on the south side of the entrance to the river; 
there is also an old fort and two churches in the village. The river is 250 feet 
wide, has but 3 feet water on the bar, and 9 and 12 feet inside, and is said to 
be navigable for large boats 60 miles into the interior. Off the mouth of the 
river there is a small rocky cay about 6 feet high, and the channel into the river 
is to the south of it. 

The hilly land between Punta Seiba and Champoton is more broken than 
between Seiba and Campeché, and at 10 miles south-eastward from Champoton 
they end in the highest and most remarkable southern peak, 360 feet in height 
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Light.— At present constructing. On the south bank of the River Champoton, 
a square stone column or pedestal, from which will be exhibited a fixed white 
light, at the height of 41 feet above high water, visible 10 miles. 


Champoton Shoals.—These are ridges of hard sand and shells extending north 
and south over 6 miles. The shallowest patch of 18 feet is west, 10 miles from 
sa ae and another of 17 feet, 2 miles farther out. These lhe within the 5 

ms. line. 

There is anchorage 5 miles to the westward of Champoton in 3 to 8} fms.; 
and it should be taken from the northward, to avoid the shoals. Vessels should 
make Punta Seiba and run along the shore, taking up a berth when the village 
bears east; leave this anchorage in the same way. Vessels drawing over 12 feet 
are not to pass inside Champoton Shoals. 

From Champoton the coast runs 49 miles S.W. to the Puerto Escondido, the 
eastern entrance of the Laguna de Terminos, and is a low sandy beach the whole 
way, wooded to the shore, but without hills at the back. At 4} miles from 
Champoton there is a red farm house on the beach, named Kuhal; at 15 miles, 
at Eschkakaltoe, white houses; and 6 miles farther, at Niche, are some huts. 

There is a small opening called Palmas, with palm trees, about 3 miles from 
Niche; and at 8 miles from Niche is the pass of Sabancuy, which is a low haul- 
over into the lagoon. South of this haul-over, 4 a mile distant, on the other 
side of the lagoon is the village, but it is not visible from sea. 


Sabancuy Shoals.—These shoals, like those of Champoton, are composed of 
ridges of hard sand and shells, but all of them without the 5 fms. line of 
soundings, which at this part extends full 7 miles from the coast. The shoalest 
of these is a 18 feet patch lying N.W. 4 N., 8 miles; and the outer of 21 feet, 
N.W., 11 miles from the haul-over at Sabancuy. Several ridges of sand and 
shells are scattered about within the 5 fms. line. Between these groups, not 
more than 5 miles off shore, are many ridges with depths of 9 to 18 feet. The 
shoals on this coast cannot be perceived by the eye. All along this coast the 
water is shallow to the distance of 2 miles, and about 4 miles to the N. by E. of 
Puerto Escondido there is not above 9 feet at 2 miles from the land. 

This part of the Gulf Mexico, between Point Piedras and the Laguna de 
Terminos, is termed the Bay of Campeché, in which there is little or no current. 


LAGUNA DE TERMINOS.--This lagoon is about 50 miles in length N.E. and 
S.W., and about 30 miles in breadth, and shallow nearly all over, the shores are 
swampy, and alligators abound. Many rivers flow into it, and on these the log- 
wood, which is the principal produce of the country, is brought to be shipped at 
the town of the same name at its western entrance. Some highlands 40 miles 
inland are sometimes visible from sea, previous to a norther or before heavy 
rains. The principal river is the Palizada, which flows into the S.W. corner. 
This river is the boundary of the provinces of Tabasco and Yucatan, and is 
navigable for large canoes of 15 tons burden. The town of Palizada is situate 
on the left bank at 83 miles from the entrance, and in 1850 contained 3,500 
inhabitants. This river, at 50 miles from the sea, joins the Usumacinta, 
pala may be ascended in light canoes, 150 miles farther up to Las Playas or 
Chabte. 

The Laguna de Terminos is fronted by two islands, forming three entrances, 
the easternmost being Puerto Escondido. It is very narrow and difficult to 
observe from seaward, inside are many sand banks, and the bar has but 2 feet 
of water. A shallow channel leads from it to the lagoon of Sabancuy. A 
sand and shell bank extends nearly four miles northward from the Escondido 
entrance, the extreme of which, with a depth of 9 feet, and 20 feet close ontside 
is 2 miles off the beach. The island Puerto Real, which separates Puerto 
Escondido from the Puerto Real entrance, is 7 miles long by 1 mile broad, its 
seaward side being a sandy beach, and the trees on it from 40 to 50 feet high. 
Its west extreme is the Punta del Tigre, close within which is the fishing village 
of La Aguado, possessing a good well of water. 
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_ Puerto Real Entrance.—This entrance, as before observed, is between the 
island Puerto Real and that of Carmen, being about 2 miles in width, but is 
obstructed by a bar, over which is only 10 feet, so that vessels drawing 9 feet 
may reach the anchorage off the village of La Aguada, where there are depths 
of 3 to 5 fms. 

On the eastern side of the entrance, there is a spit of hard sand extending 
from Punta del Tigre, 24 miles to the W.N.W., on which are several dry spots 
within a mile of the point; beyond these spots the depths will be found to be 6 
to 12 feet. The sea breaks over the shoal spots with a strong sea-breeze. 

A narrow sand-stone bar, having from 6 to 11 feet upon it, extends from the 
N.E. point of Carmen Island across the entrance, and joins Punta del Tigre spit. 


Directions.—This entrance may be distinguished from seaward by observing 
that the land on either side continues almost in a straight line, whereas at the 
western entrance Point Xicalanga projects considerably, and the light tower on 
that side, and the Vigia on the west end of Carmen Island are to be seen; also 
shallow water extends further from the shore than at Puerto Real. 

Having closed the land to 3 miles with a depth of 5 fms., and with a sailing vessel 
taking the sea-breeze, steer in with the eastern points of Carmen Island (Rom- 
pida, and north-east points), in line bearing S.E. } S.; this will lead in not less 
than 13 feet between Tigre spit and some shell ridges to the westward; when 
the highest tree on Puerto Real Island bears E. by N., being then } mile from 
Carmen Island, haul up for it, until Punta del Tigre bears E. by S.4S. Now 
keeping Punta del Tigre on that bearing, the narrow part of the bar with 10 feet 
over it, will be crossed, and as soon as the lead indicates its passage alter course 
a little southward to avoid the edge of Punta del Tigre spit, and anchor as con- 
venient abreast of Aguada Village. Vessels entering or leaving must always be 
ready to anchor if the tide will not permit them to keep the proper course, and 
advantage should be taken of slack water when convenient. Sailing vessels must 
leave with the land wind. . . 

Vessels can anchor outside the bar in any convenient depth with the ordinary 
land and sea-breezes, but in the norther season this is not advisable, although 
the holding ground is good. 


Winds.—A severe gale, in September, 1889, wrecked 27 vessels on this coast, 
and levelled 125 houses on Carmen Island. 


Tides.—The tide sets into the entrance at the rate of one knot; the ebb sets 
in @ contrary direction at times, with much greater force from the rivers 
emptying themselves into the lagoon. 

It is high water about noon, full and change, and at the springs the rise is 
ieee 14 foot; but is much influenced by the state of the rivers and direction of 

© wind. e 


Western Entrance.— This, the deepest entrance, is about 2 miles wide between 
Vigia and Sagatal points, and has about 13 feet water over the flats and 
between the banks in the approach, which extends about 5 miles northward of 
Vigia Point, the west extreme of Carmen Island. There are depths of 5 to 7 
ee with secure anchorage off the town of Carmen, the port of entry to the 
agoon. 


Light.—From a lighthouse at the Indian Village on the west side of the 
entrance, abreast Vigia Point, is exhibited from a circular tower of red brick, at 
a height of 97 feet above high water, a revolving white light every half minute, . 
visible in clear weather 16 miles. It is, however, reported as irregular in its 
revolutions. | 


Outer Anchorage.—Excellent holding ground, mud, is found for vessels draw- 
ing more than 13 feet, with the Vigia S.S.E. in the depth most convenient. But 
the anchorage is not safe in the norther or winter season. ~ 

(C. CarocHe to G. Frorrpa.] D 
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CaRMEN IsLAND.—On the east side of the western entrance, is 20 miles long, 
N.E. and S.W. with a breadth of 2 miles in places. The north side is fronted 
by a white sandy beach which distinguishes it from the main, the shore about 
Xicalanga Point to the westward being dark mud, backed by dense woods 50 to 
60 feet high. The trees on Carmen are scanty and not more than 40 to 50 feet 
above the sea. 


Viera Point, the west end of the island, is 2 miles northwards of Sagatal 
Point on the main; at its extreme is Fort San Felipe, in which is a vigia, or look- 
out, white, 45 feet high, and surmounted by a flagstaff and yard. 


- Paumar VILLAGE, about 2 miles eastward of the point, has a clump of trees 50 
feet high and a grove of cypress trees. 


Banks.—A sand spit extends 44 miles N.W. from Vigia Point; on it 14 mile 
from the point is Banco SEco, a ridge which dries. 


Punta DEL Restinca, 3} miles from the point, is a hard sand bank, nearly 
awash, which breaks with the sea-breeze, and may be considered the east point 
of the western entrance. 


From Punto del Restinga an extensive flat of soft mud extends across the 
main and outward 3} miles, leaving a channel with depths of 13 and 14 feet, 
about 14 mile wide. Outside the depths increase to 3 fms. at 5 miles N.N.E. of 
la Point; inside they increase to 16 and 18 feet, and up to 7 fms. abreast 

e town. 


About } of a mile westward of Banco Seco a shallow spit named Cascajal 
extends to the southward, contracting the channel to 3 mile wide; it ends with 
Hie Vigia bearing E. 4 N., 14 mile distant. This extreme is marked by a black 

acon. 


Buoyage.— The channel is marked by four black buoys on the port hand and 
two red buoys on the starboard, but they must not be depended on. The black 
Lae mark the western edge of the bank extending north-westward of Vigia 

oint. 


Port SIDE. STARBOARD SIDE. 

No. 1.—The outer buoy, is a bell No. 2.—A red nun buoy lies about 2 
buoy, with black ball, in 2 mile southward of No. 7 
fms., with Fort San Felipe black buoy, and marks the 
S.E. 3 8., about 44 miles. edge of the bank extending 

No. 8.—Is a black nun buoy with from the western shore. 
white ball, and situate west No. 4.—A red nun buoy, in 2 fms., 
of Punta del Restinga. marks the fforth-west side 

No. 5.—A black nun buoy with black of Harbour Shoal. 


ball, at the north-west edge 
of Cascajal Spit. 


No. 7.—Is a black nun buoy, and 
marks the south end of the 
of Cascajal Spit. — 


Town.—The town of Carmen, 3 ofa mile within San Felipe Fort, has wharves 
with depths of 18 to 18 feet, and vessels load alongside them to 18 feet, and 
then proceed to the outer anchorage to complete their cargo. It has an active 
coast trade in Mexican vessels, and weekly mail communication with Vera 
Cruz. A Federal telegraph office is in the town. An iron pier was in.con- 
struction in 1894. 


Supplies.— Water, beef, vegetables, and firewood are procurable. 
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Tides.—The time of high water is about noon. The rise is greatly influenced 
by the breezes, and the rivers which discharge into the lagoon. The flood sets 
in with the sea-breeze at 1 to 14 knot. The ebb runs out about 2 knots, at 
early dawn and late evening; abreast Cascajal Spit it runs about 14 knot. 


Directions.—In the night a vessel ought not to shoal less than 10 fms. The 
land should be made by a sailing vessel a little to the windward to be ready for 
the sea-breeze which sets in from the N.E. about noon, and also to guard against 
a possible westerly current 2} knots per hour. From a height of 15 feet the land 
will be sighted at about 10 miles, or in 7 fms. water, and in standing toward the 
shore do not shoal under 4 fms. The town is hidden by trees from the N.E., 
but the masts of vessels may be seen above them, and, soon after, the Vigia and 
Lighthouse. 

armen Island makes in irregular clumps of trees which appear like hillocks, 
but westward of the lagoon toward Xicalanga Point it is of uniform height, 
which is a good guide when coming from the north-west. Steering towards the 
entrance do not bring the western extreme of the main land to bear westward 
of S.W. by W. 3} W. to avoid Punta del Restinga Spit. The depths on the flat 
will gradually decrease to 14 feet on that bearing at the line of the leading 
mark, which 1s the lighthouse at the Indian Village bearing S. 4 E., which line leads 
over the flat and in mid-channel in about 13 feet, westward of the black buoys 
marking the bank extending north-westward of Vigia Point. With a norther 
blowing the flat breaks, but is usually passable by vessels drawing 11 feet. 

When Sagatal Point bears S.E. 4 S. steer for it, until southward of No. 7 
black buoy, between it and the red buoy marking the starboard side of the 
channel, or the church in the centre of the town bears E. } N.; thence steer for 
the church on that bearing to the anchorage abreast the town. Should the sea- 
breeze be scant, when standing to the southward, do not bring the church 
northward of N.E. 4 E. to avoid Harbour Shoal; and in reaching to the north- 
ward inside Cascajal Spit, do not bring it southward of E. by 8. 45S. 

The best time for leaving is at daylight, when the land breeze will generally 
carry a vessel to a safe offing. 
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The coast westward from Xicalanga Point runs 28 miles to the River San 
Pedro, whence it trends S.W. for 13 miles to the River Tabasco, or Grijalva, 
and the land is all low, with nothing remarkable, only that the woods are more 
dense, and of more regular height than observed on the island of Carmen. | The 
shoal water extends to the N.E. for 2 miles from Xicalanga Point, and continues 
about that distance from the land westward of the point, and the name Lodazar 
(mud bank) is given to it, from the bottom being composed of soft mud, so that 
vessels touching upon it do not receive much injury. To the eastward of the 
point the bottom is hard, which is a good guide in that direction; otherwise 
vessels are recommended not to stand into less than 10 fms. Between the San 
Pedro and the Tabasco Rivers the soundings are more regular, the depth at 2 
miles from the shore being 5 fms., and the bottom blue mud. The heights of 
San Gabriel are situate at some 40 to 60 miles from the coast, and are very 
seldom seen from the sea. A few miles to the eastward of San Pedro is the 
entrance to a small stream not above a cable in width, on the east side of which 
is a vigia. There is also a vigia and some huts on the west side of the entrance 
to the River San Pedro, which is about 4 of a mile wide, and has on the bar but 
little water, so that canoes and the native bongoes drawing from 3 to 4 feet only 
can pass it. This river forms the boundary between the province of Tabasco 
and Yucatan, and at 42 miles from its mouth joins the Usumacinta. 


20 FRONTERA DE TABASOO. 


Vessels standing in to the entrance of the Tabasco River will observe a clamp 
of trees higher than those in the neighbourhood, and having the appearance of 
a bluff. These are situate on a small island called Buey or Ox Island, on the 
west side of the entrance to the river, and on the east end of the island isa 
vigia. At 3 of a mile to the northward is a patch of 2 feet. 


The RIVER TABASCO or Grijalya.—This river is the largest in the province 
of Tabasco, and is navigable for vessels drawing 8 feet to San Juan de Bautista, 
the capital of the province, about 72 miles from the entrance. The river 1s 
navigable for canoes and bongoes for a considerable distance farther. The 
upper river is known as the Grijalva. Vessels over 9 feet draught must anchor 
outside the bar. 

It is high water, full and change, on the bar at 10 h.a.m., with a rise of 2 feet; 
there is only one tide in 24 hours, and it is greatly influenced by the winds 
in the gulf, 


Bar.—The navigable channel is between Buey Island and a bank with 6 feet 
water 4 mile westward of it. During the northers, September to March, there 
is generally 11 feet and sometimes more over the bar, but during freshets the 
sandy deposit decreases the depth. When the rivers are highest the bar has its 
lowest depth, and vice versa, as the channel becomes narrower, and is scoured 
out and deepened. In December, at the close of the rainy season, there may be 
only 7 feet, but the first norther will increase it to 10 feet, which may be 
decreased again by a freshet. Vessels have been detained during the rain 
season for two months, waiting for water to cross the bar. The channel 
change its direction during these fluctuations, and the discoloured water be seen 
at a distance of 30 miles off the coast. 


Fort and Vigia.—On the eastern point of entrance is a small fort, with a vigia 
and signal post. About a mile above the fort is a wooded island about 1} mile 
long, and from its north end a spit of mud extends 1 mile; on the east side of it 
is the main channel, which is less than 4 mile wide; on the west side only 
canoes can pass. Close to the fort is the pilot establishment, which consists of 
a few huts and canoes. A pilot is necessary. 


Light.—From a light-house, consisting of a white tower with eight iron 
columns, near the east point of entrance to Tabasco River, a fixed white light, 
varied by a flash every 40 seconds, is exhibited, which should be visible in clear 
weather 14 miles. Zhe revolution is to be altered to one minute, as the present 
light is reported irregular. 

Winds.—At the seasons of the northers, on this part of the coast, the sea-breeze 
does not set in before 1 to 8 p.m., it blows from N.N.E. to N.E. until 7 p.m., 
and then gradually draws round to S.E. as the land wind. 


Directions.—From a wide offing, the entrance of the river is found by bringing 
the central peak of San Gabriel Mountains, when seen, to bear S.S.E. 4 E. e 
lighthouse and vigia will be visible on a nearer approach. A pilot is always 
necessary to cross the bar; if compelled to wait for one you may anchor in 6 
fms., with the east point of entrance bearing S.S.E. 

Should daylight fail before reaching the bar, a sailing vessel should not run 
to leeward of San Pedro as it is difficult to get back to windward. If calm 
during the night, as it usually is, it will be better to anchor; but if there is a 
working breeze stand off and on, off to 12 fms., in to 6 fms. 


FRONTERA DE TABASCO.—This port and town is situated on the east bank 
of the river, and the town is visible from the offing when bearing southward of 
S.E. by S. Itis 5 miles above the entrance. Frontera has small commercial 
importance of its own, but serves as a landing place for goods destined for San 
Juan de Bautista. Cargo is here discharged into lighters, the service of which 
is performed by two steam tugs. 
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A good deal of dysentery prevails, and yellow fever between May and October. 

Frontera is connected by telegraph with the Federal system, and has postal 
communication weekly with Vera Cruz. Supplies can be easily obtained, and 
river fish are abundant. 


Upper River.—Escosas—88 miles above the entrance of Tabasco, and 8 miles 
above the junction of the Chilapa is the Ranche of Escobas. It is advisable 
to leave Frontera at 2 or 8 a.m., so as reach this place before dark. About 8 
miles above Escobas the Chilapilla enters the Tabasco from the east bank. 
ooo the Chilapilla the Tabasco receives only a few rivulets below San Juan 

e Bautista. 


SAN JUAN DE BAUTISTA.— The capital of Tabasco is situate on the left bank 
of the river on the first elevation of rock above the alluvial deposits, about 67 
miles above Frontera. It contains the custom house for the whole province. 
Vessels of 8 feet draught can unload alongside the banks. 

A little above the city the Tabasco or Grijalva, takes the name of Misculapa, 
which flowing round the City of Chiapa, is navigable by large canoes to the 
village of Zayula. 

The import trade of Tabasco carried on with the Republic, is chiefly with 
Campeché, and the foreign with the United States and Havana, with a few 
occasional vessels from Europe. 

Flowing into, and connected with the Tabasco, are several other rivers of 
greater or less depth, where trade is sometimes carried on, and vessels may pro- 
ceed up them with assistance of pilots from the Frontera, and the information 
to be gained there respecting the different loading places. The rivers are the 
Chilapa, the Arroyo de Jaboncillo, the Cojinicuil, and the Tepititan. There are 
several loading places on these rivers, the principal of which is the Tumbadero, 
or log-wood depot; the Encrucijada, and the town of Tepititan, which contains 
about 1200 inhabitants. 

About 30 miles above San Juan de Bautista is the river Gonzalez, which is 
navigable for canoes and bongos the greater part of the year, for 90 miles, and 
it enters the sea at the bar of Chiltepec and La Boca, to the westward of 
Tabasco. The bar of Chiltepec has 7 or 8 feet of water over it, and is 26 miles 
from Tabaso ; and La Boca, with a depth of only 4 feet, 6 miles from Chiltepec. 
About 16 miles to the westward of La Boca is the Rio Tupilco, which has from 
2 to 3 feet only on its bar, and is always dangerous. Vessels, in the fine season, 
anchor 1 mile off it in 5 to 6 fms., and load mahogany, which is rafted off. 

The coast from Tupilco trends westerly, 28 miles, to the bar of Sta. Ana 
Lagoon, which has 4 to 6 feet on its bar, and is always dangerous. Vessels 
anchor 2 miles off in 7 fms., or nearer in fine weather, and ship the rafted 
mahogany, which is here very large and highly valued. The shore of this bight 
is fringed with mangroves and dwarf palmettos like the preceding, and is equally 
bold, the bottom here being coarse sand with gravel and shells. About 28 miles 
W. by S. from the bar of Sta. Ana is the River Coatzacoalcos, and between 
them, about 12 miles from Sta. Ana, the River Tonala disembogues, which 
separates the provinces of Tabasco and Vera Cruz. 


Tonala River is one of the principal places where mahogany is shipped. It 
carries 8 to 10 feet over its bar, and vessels up to 8 feet draught can load in the 
river. Large vessels anchor in depths of 5 to 10 fms. about 14 to 2 miles off- 
shore westward of the entrance. 

Two sand hills, covered with bushes, on the entrance points, are visible 8 miles 
off, and from the eastward, a single palm of remarkable shape, on a sand hill, 
assists in making the entrance. In the norther season, sailing vessels should 
make San Juan Point to the westward, as there is an easterly current of 14 
knot at times, and coast along to Tonala. From April to July, inclusive, vessels 
can lie much nearer the bar; the winds are west to N.E. and E.N.E. at this 
season. 
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COATZACOALCOS RIYER.--This river discharges into the south-western 
corner of the Gulf of Mexico, about 18 miles westward of the Tonala, at the 
narrowest part of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which is 120 miles wide here 
It takes its rise in the Cerra Pelado, on the border of the Pacific, and at about 
20 miles above the entrance takes the name of Huasacualco; it is navigable for 
canoes to the village of Tarifa. 

Within the east point of entrance is a round hill or morro, and on the west 
side the town, a vigia on low sandy cliffs, a light-tower, and a ruined fort; low 
land fronts the base of the sandy cliffs for 4a mile. The river receives various 
tributaries in its course, and has several islands. The depth within the bar 
ranges from 8 to 8 fms. as far as the town of Minatitlan. There are three bars 
with less than 20 feet; the first is 44 miles above the entrance, with a least 
depth of 15 feet, abreast the rock in the fairway; the second is abreast Guerrero 
Island, and the third abreast the mouth of the Uspanapa, at which places are 
depths of 18 feet. The river bed is mud, except at the extremes of Diablo and 
Guerrero Islands, and at the shallow water below the sugar rancho, where sand 
and gravelarefound. Theriver banks are low throughout, except at Paso Nuevo, 
and, with this exception, are entirely overflowed during freshets. Above 
Minatitlan are many shallows and rapids. 


Bar.—Foul ground extends 3 mile from the entrance points, the bar lying 
between their extremes. It is 2 cables in extent, east and west, and the same 
across, and is of stiff clay, with a thin coating of sand which does not shift. 
Depths of 12 to 15 feet are carried over it, but for safe crossing vessels should 
not draw more than 12 feet. During heavy northers it breaks right across. A 
bank of hard sand and clay was reported to have formed in the centre of the 
channel, within the bar, but it does not apparently obstruct the passage, if it 
exists, as a vessel drawing 13 feet entered in 1891. 


Dredger.—In 1896 a notice was issued that a dredger was at work dredging 
a channel through the bar, and would exhibit a red flag by day and 2 red lights 
by night. The bar must not be crossed until the flag is lowered, or the lights 
extinguished. eee thick weather, 2 rockets will be fired ria Moste minutes 
to indicate that vessels cannot cross the bar without injuring the dredger. 


Lights.—A fixed white light is exhibited, on the west side of the entrance, from 
an iron mast above a tower of masonry, at 124 feet above the sea. Reported 
visible 10 miles. Also from a support 19 feet high, 394 yards northward of the 
main lighthouse, at 29 feet above high water, a fixed white light, visible 10 miles, 
and, on the east side of the entrance, two fixed green lights at elevations of 53 
a He feet respectively, visible 5 miles. Leading lights when in line bearing 

. 25° BE. 


Directions.—The land should be made to the eastward as the current sets 
north-westward along the shore; and also to keep command with the sea-breeze. 
The entrance is readily distinguished by the light tower, which being brought 
on with the lower light support bearing S. } E. leads to the bar; the leading 
lights bearing S 25° E. in line will then take the vessel into the river. Within 
the points the wind will fall light and baffle, and as the stream runs out strong, 
even in the dry season, it may be necessary to anchor and warp up to a berth off 
the town, where there is anchorage in mid-stream in 7 fms. Ifa norther is 
aah anchor farther up under the lee of the woods; the holding ground is 
excellent. 


Pilots reside near the entrance, and will come off when the usual signal is 
made, but not to any great distance; their services are necessary to proceed to 
Minatitlan. 

Tides.—The rise is about 1 foot, but the time is uncertain. Northers cause 
considerable rise above the ordinary level. 
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MinaTITLAN.—20 miles above the entrance, is in connection by submarine 
cable with Galveston, Vera Cruz, and Tampico. The Tehuantepec railway 
across the isthmus to Salina Cruz is in course of construction. Supplies are 
expensive, and water not always good. 


Westward of the bar of Coatzacoalcos, 13 miles, is the river Barilla, which a 
short distance from the coast turns to the eastward and joins the river Coatza- 
coalcos, thus forming the island of Barilla. Thence the coast turns abruptl 
to the N.N.W., 10 miles to the Point de San Juan, off which is a small islet, an 
19 miles farther to the N.W. is Zapotitlan Point. Three miles west from the 
last point is the entrance of the Santa Camapa Lagoon, and 7 miles farther, 
N.N.W., is Morillos Point. Off this extent of coast the water will be found deep, 
10 to 20 fms. at about 6 miles from the land. 


Just to the westward of the entrance to Santa Camapa Lagoon, there is a 
remarkable umbrella-tree, situate on a bluff, and near to it is a look-out hut. 
On the other side of the entrance is a high sand hill; the bar is said to have but 
6 feet of water over it in the rainy season. The sea breaks heavily upon it. 


You may anchor off the entrance in 6 or 7 fms., with the umbrella-tree 
bearing W., Morillos Point N.W. 4 W.; from this position the entrance of the 
Lagoon will bear S.W. by 8S. This anchorage is not to be recommended until 
after the season of the northers as a heavy uneasy swell generally rolls into the 
bight. Within the bar of the Lagoon, there is excellent water on the western 
side. 


The land at Morillos Point is a rounded bluff, bold headland, and at a short 
distance to the south-eastward of it is a vigia or look-out tower. 


The coast between Barilla and Morillos Point forms the base of the Sierras, 
or Mountains of St. Martin, the highest point of which is the Volcano of Tuxtla. 
The tops of this Sierras can be distinctly seen from Vera Cruz, which is 25 
leagues distant, and when the volcano is in a state of activity, the flames b 
night, and column of smoke by day, afford an excellent land-mark for this part 
of the coast. 


North-west, 7 miles from Morillos Point, is the Roca Partida or Cleft Rock, 
formed of perpendicular cliffs, close to which is a rocky islet. Light proposed. 
On the western side of the point there is anchorage off a small cove, where 
landing can be made in moderate weather, and near to which fresh water may 
be had from a rivulet, and sometimes fish. 


Alvarado.—W. 4 S., distant 37 miles from the Roca Partida is the Bar of 
Alvarado, which is + a mile outside the entrance, with a depth of 7 feet. 


Within the bar is an extensive lagoon, running along close at the back of the 
coast, east and west of the entrance, for a distance of 35 miles, which receives 
numerous small streams on its shores. The town of Alvarado is built on the 
western shore, 14 mile within the entrance, and is a place of considerable 
importance and trade, and small vessels that can get over the bar can lie close 
off the town in 3 to 6 fms. 


This bar will require a pilot to take you over, who will readily attend upon 
the usual signal being made. The coast is composed of sand hills, from 50 to 
200 feet in hight, with a little wood; and the east point of entrance is pointed 
out by a remarkable sand bluff, Mount Simon, about a mile to the eastward of 
the bar, which is much higher than any other in the vicinity, otherwise the 
entrance is not easily discovered, until you bring it to bear between S. by E. 
and S. by W., and will be found very narrow. The light on the west side of 
entrance will also serve to point it out. The discoloured river water extends a 
considerable distance outside the bar ; and the current becomes so strong during 
the rainy season, that a sailing vessel would require a good breeze to stem it. 
There is anchorage about 24 miles outside the bar in 10 or 12 fms.; but this 
should only be used in the summer season. 
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Lights. From a black framework 23 feet in height, erected on El Vigia, a 
sandhill on the west side of the entrance, is exhibited at a height of 167 feet above 
high water, a fixed white light, visible 10 miles. At the town of Alvarado is 
exhibited from a wooden frame, at 23 feet above high water, a fixed white light, 
visible about 7 miles. It is named El Fortin. 


PaPpAOLAPAM RIVER, which discharges into Alvarado Lagoon, is navigable by 
small draught vessels as far as Tuxtepec, 163 miles above the entrance, and San 
Juan River, a tributary of the Papaolapam, as far as Chifton, 50 miles above 
Alvarado. These rivers pass through a most fertile country producing large 
quantities of tobacco, cotton, and other produce. 

From the bar of Alvarado the coast trends north-westward about 12 miles, 
and then north for 9 miles farther to Collot Point, which may be said to be the 
south-east extreme of the bay of Anton Lizardo; the village of the same name 
being a little to the westward of the point, and a little to the southward of it is 
the River Salado Chico. About 5 miles westward of Alvarado there is a rocky 
point, where the sand hills terminate, and the coast becomes higher and in the 
vicinity of Collot Point moderately elevated, so that it may be seen from the 
anchorage of Sacrificios, about 10 miles distant. 

The whole of the above coast is free from known dangers, but is dangerous in 
the norther season, as it offers no shelter whatever. 


Anton Lizardo Anchorage affords fairly secure shelter, even during the norther 
season. The village is situate on Collot Point, but is of no importance. 


Reefs.—Off Collot Point a cluster of dangerous reefs extend north-eastward to 
a, distance of 11 miles; they are detached, and break in fresh breezes, and pro- 
tect an anchorage between them and the main, more sheltered than that at 
Sacrificios. 


Anegada Reefs.— The outermost of these reefs is called the Anegada de Afuera 
and Anegadilla, together with Sta. Guilla, the latter 8 feet high. They occupy 
a space of 5 miles east and west, and in that line of bearing obstruct a space of 
a mile, but the reef itself is about 4 a mile in width. 


Beacon.—Upon the N.W. end of the Anegada de Afuera Reef is a beacon on 
iles, but too much dependence must not be placed on its being in position. 
This beacon bears east, 15 miles from the light-house at Vera Cruz. These 
shoals dry at low water, and are steep-to, with 26 to 28 fms. close outside them. 


Light.—A light-house is being constructed on Santa Guilla, viz., an iron tower, 
upper part red, lower white, with wooden building attached, from which will be 
exhibited a fixed and group flashing white light, intended to be visible at 18 miles 
distance. 


Note.—This light-house may be only intended still. 


Cabeza Reef, about 34 miles long by 1 mile broad, lies about 8 miles southward 
of Anegada de Afuera; its S.E. end lies with Collot Point S. 87° W., 8 miles 
distant. The channels eastward and westward of it have 16 to 24 fms. depth. 


Rizo and Medio Reefs, about 1 mile apart, lie about 34 miles westward of 
Cabeza Reef. Chopas Reef lies 1 mile farther in the same direction, andjia 
mile beyond it the South Blanquilla Reef, on which an islet has formed. 


South Blanquilla is the westernmost reef, and lies with the village of Auton 
Lizardo S.S.E. 4 E., 14 mile distant. The Medio and Chopas have islets at 
their south-east extremes; the one at Chopas is named Salmedina, and is 
clothed with tall reeds. 


Light.—Mepi0 Istet.—From a cylindrical stone tower, above a square dwelling 
erected on Medio Islet, is exhibited a fixed light, showing white from S. 40° E. 
through south to S. 38° W.; red from S. 83° W. to S. 78° W. (over Anegada de 
Afuera Reef); white from S. 78° W. to S. 81° W. (through the channel southward 
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of Anegadilla Reef); red from S. 81° W. to N. 67° W. (over Cabeza Reef); and 
again white from N. 67° W. to N. 40° W. (through the channel between Cabeza 
and Rizo Reefs). Two rockets in succession every five minutes indicate that 
assistance is required. 


Anchorage.—Between the southernmost reefs and the main, over sand and 
mud, in 7 to 11 fms., a position about midway is with Blanquilla Islet W.N.W. 
and the village S.S.W.,in 9 fms. The better holding ground is nearer to Chopas 


Directions.—(These directions will be affected by the establishment of the light 
on Medio Reef.)—In approaching the land in the winter season there is often an 
obstructive haze which hides it until near the reef; it is therefore safer to make 
it to the westward, where it is clean and bold, and enter by the western channel. 
Having brought Cay Verde, off Vera Cruz, to bear N.W. by W., a S.E. by S. 
course will lead in to South Blanquilla Islet and Reef, which are readily seen. 
Nearing these, Anton Lizardo village and limekiln become visible; bring them 
to bear S.E., and steer for them. When Salmedina Cay bears E. 3 N. steer for 
it. You will now have passed westward and southward of South Blanquilla 
and the tail of its reef, and may anchor when that islet bears W.N.W., or bring 
it astern on that bearing if anchorage is desired farther south-eastward. The 
western edge of South Blanquilla may be rounded at 2 cables’ distance, and it 
is well marked by the light green water over white sand. The shoals on the 
south side of the channel, abreast South Blanquilla, extend 3 mile off shore, 
and are so steep that the depths decrease suddenly from 12 or 10 fms. to 2 or 8 

8. 


Coast.—Between Anton Lizardo and Mocambo Points is a bay about 8 miles 
wide, by 24 miles deep, which has not been examined. A reef is charted off 
Mocambo Point, $ a mile south-eastward. 


MEDELLIN River, 2} miles southward of Mocambo Point, has 8 feet on its bar 
at low water, but the entrance is very dangerous with fresh sea-breezes. A 
village with sugar factory is at the entrance. The town of Medellin lies about 
54 miles inland. 


Mocampo Pornt is low and sandy, but a saddle-shaped hill of moderate 
height is a little within it. The coast, low, and of sand hills 25 to 80 feet high, 
trends thence north-westward, about 8 miles, to Gorda Point. 


VERA CRUZ.—The City of Vera Cruz is situate close to the sea, about midway 
between Point Mocambo and Point Gorda, and is the capital of the province of 
the same name. Itisa fortified place, occupying a space of } ofa mile, and isthe 
principal commercial port in this part of the Gulf of Mexico. Upon a reef at 4 
a mile off the northern end of the city is the Castle of San Juan de Ulloa, built 
upon a rocky island at the southern extreme of the Gallega Reef, which protects . 
the city and roadstead. In 1888 the population amounted to 22,000. 


Supplies are plentiful. Water is brought to the city from the Jamapa river 
by pipes, but it needs filtering. 


Coal.—A large supply of coal and patent fuel is kept here, but the coal is much 
exposed to weather. Coaling is performed by lighters, and is liable to inter- 
ruption in the norther or winter season. 


Repairs, if small, can be effected at the railway company’s machine shops. 


Communications.—Submarine telegraphic with Europe, via New Orleans; also 
with Tampico and Minatitlan; and by land lines over the country, and to the 
United States. Mail steamers run twice weekly to New Orleans. The French 
packet from Europe calls twice a month. The West Indian Royal Mail, and the 
Harrison Line from Liverpool once a month. 
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Climate.—Very Cruz is very unhealthy. Yellow fever, and other less virulent 
fevers, are very prevalent. The norther season is the least unhealthy. Land 
and sea-breezes alternate regularly, even in the intervals between northers, 
which alone interrupt them. The land-breeze comes off soon after sunset, and 
the sea-breeze sets in about 9 a.m. 


Weather Signals.—A blue flag hoisted at the end of the railway jetty on the 
end of the large crane indicates that a norther is blowing at Tampico. A strong 
norther is indicated by a red, blue, red horizontally striped flag. The warning 
comes by telegrams, and gives about 6 hours’ notice; but the flag is not always 
hoisted unless the Naval Commandant has been previously asked to do so. A 
red flag with black ball indicates that communication with the shore is 
dangerous. Information of the appearance of a norther is telegraphed from 
Galveston and other northern ports in the Gulf to the more southern ports. 


THE HARBOUR of VERA CRUZ lies between the city and San Juan de Ulloa 
Island and Fort; it is about 4 a mile wide, and near the island has depths of 4 
to 5 fms. over about the breadth of 1 cable. The city is fronted by a bank of less 
than 3 fms. to the distance of 34 cables, on which bank it is proposed to build 
wharves. 

The entrance is from the eastward, and has a depth of 44 fms.; between 
Lavandera Shoal on the south side, and El Burro and other shoals on the north 
side of entrance. 

Vessels up to 25 feet draught make use of the harbour. 


Breakwater.—A breakwater runs from a little to the eastward of Caleta Point 
to Gallega Reef, closing the former entrance from that direction; another is 
proposed, $+ mile in length, from the south point of Gallega Reef, over El Burro 
Shoal. Wharves are also proposed to project at right angles to the city, to 
facilitate loading and discharging, with depths of 4 to 5 fms. alongside them. 


Landing.—The town wharf, abreast the Main Gate, is available for boats at 
all times of tide. 


Lights.—F rom the old convent of San Francisco, in the city, is exhibited at an 
elevation of 104 feet above high water, a fixed white light, with flashes every 
minute, which, in clear weather, should be visible 15 miles. The tower is painted 
a pale blue colour, with white stripes on the upper part. 


Town WuHarF.—At the town wharf gate, near the inner end of the pier, three 
fixed red sectors of light are shown, visible for 7 miles, as follows:—From the 
land north-west of Vera Cruz, through south, to S. 84° W.; from S. 68° W. to 
S. 80° W.; and from N. 74° W. to the land south-eastward of Vera Cruz; it is 
obscured in other directions. 


San JUAN DE ULLoa.—It is intended to exhibit, from the north-east bastion 
of the port, a fixed white light, which will show two white sectors, visible only 
13° on each side of S. 85° W. and N. 74° W., to mark the fairway between Verde 
Island Reef and Anegada de Adentro, and between Verde d Reef and 
Pajaros Reef. 


Mooring Buoys.—Two lines of mooring buoys extend north-west and south- 
east throughout the harbour. They belong to private companies, who permit 
their use, when not otherwise required, to warp in and out. The harbour 1s now 
said to be secure if vessels are allowed to ride at their own anchors, even during 
northers, and moored according to the custom of the port. During the norther 
seasons, both anchors are laid out to the northward on arrival, with 60 to 70 
fms. of chain, and the vessel is then moored to the buoys. When bad weather 
is approaching, the vessel is allowed to ride to her anchors. Any accidents that 
have occurred are attributed to vessels using their engines during the gale. 
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Reefs in the approach.—The shore between Mocambo Point and Vera Cruz is 
fronted by detached reefs, which extend about 5 miles along the shore, and to 
about the same distance eastward of the city, leaving navigable channels 
between for the largest vessels. These are termed the inner shoals, those of 
Anton Lizardo being known as the outer shoals, of Vera Cruz. They all break 
in moderate breezes, but if it be calm, and light winds and no swell, if the reefs 
be covered, their edges having then about 3 feet water over them, but steep-to, 
may be seen from aloft, and passed at a prudent distance. 


ANEGADA DE ADENTROS.—The outermost of these reefs is 14 mile long by 8 
cables broad. Its south-east end lies with Fort San Juan de Ulloa W. by S. 4S. 
nearly 5 miles. 


VERDE IsLAND REEF lies 1 mile south from Anegada de Adentros, and is } mile 
in extent. At the south-east end is a small cay, which appears as a low white 
cliff, and is covered with reeds and bushes. The channel between the above 
reefs has 16 to 20 fms. over sand and shells. 


Pasaros ReerF, 1 mile long, lies 1 mile further south-west of Verde Island 
Reef, between them are depths of 12 to 16 fms. over oaze. 

A conical bell buoy, black, surmounted by a globe in 8 fms. water, marks the 
north-west extreme of this reef. It is, however, unreliable. 


SacRIFIcIos IsLaND AND REEF.—This reef lies 8 cables southward of Pajaros, 
about 3 mile from Mocambo Point; it is about 4 mile in extent. On its south 
end is a sand island about 2 cables in length. The channel between it and 
Pajaros is less than 2 cables wide, and partly blocked by the foul ground 
extending from Sacrificios Reef. The channel between the reef and the bank 
fronting the main is 4 of a mile wide, with depths over 5 fms. 


Light.—From a lighthouse with a red base, on Sacrificios Island, is exhibited 
at an elevation of 34 feet above high water, a white and red fixed and occulting 
light, visible from a distance of 11 miles. The light shows fired red from S. 538° 
E. to S. 29° E over Gallega Reef; fixed white over an arc of 6° from S. 29° E. to 
S. 28° E.; from S. 23° EK. to S., over Blanquilla Reef the light is obscured; it then 
shows fixed white over an arc of 8°, from S. to S. 8° W.; fixed red from S. 8° W. 
to S. 50° W., over Anegada de Adentro and Verde Island Reefs; white occulting 
every six seconds from 8S. 50° W., through west to N. 80° W.; and jived white from 
N. 80° W., through north and east, to S. 53° E., over Sacrificios Island 
anchorage. 


Mersey Shoal, is a detatched patch with 23 fms. on it, lying with the south 
end of Sacrificios Island S.E. 4 8., about 8 cables distant. 


Anchorages.—There is excellent anchorage with good holding ground under 
the lee of all these reefs, but the most protected is that off the west side of 
Sacrificios, which is considered safe even in northers. The east sides of the 
reefs are easily rounded by the eye, and the closer a vessel anchors to them 
the better, taking care to leave room to swing to the land breeze if she is not 
moored. 

Vessels should always be prepared for northers in their season, as they often 
give no warning. The best way to moor is with two bower anchors ahead with 
good scope of cable, the sheet anchors under foot, and the stream anchor 
astern. 


BLANQUILLA REEF, lies 14 mile westward of Anegada de Adentro Reef, and is 
about + mile across. A sandy cay is upon its south end. The channel east- 
ward of it has depths of 17 to 20 fms., sand and mud. 

GALLEGA FuLat AND REEF.—The north-east extreme of this flat lies about 3 
mile westward of the Blanquilla Reef and the channel between has depths of 
10 to 16 fms. The flat extends nearly 2 miles in a southerly direction, and is 
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3 mile broad; separated into three parts by narrow cuts; the northern part being 

named Gallequilla and its north end Gallega Point, which lies with San Juan 

de Ulloa Fort bearing S. 3} W., distant 1,5, mile. Patches of 4 and 4} fms. 

lie about 2 cables off Gallega Point, and the north extreme of the middle flat. 

ane new breakwater joins the western extreme of the southern part of Gallega 
t. 


Ex Burro, with 17 feet water, lies about 2 cables south-eastward from Gallega 
Reef but within 4 cable of Gallega Flat. The channel between is only available 
for coasters. 


A small can buoy has been placed by the Transatlantic oe fae at the 19 
feet patch, which lies about 1 cable northward of Lavandera Reef. 

The entrance to the harbour is between a doubtful 6 feet patch, which the 
pilots say has no existence, and Lavandera Reef. If the eastern breakwater be 
built as projected it will cover El Burro and possibly the other shallow heads. 


LAVANDERA REEF, about 2 cables in extent, north-east and south-west, lies 
about 3 mile south-eastward of San Juan de Ulloa Fort, with a least depth of 
8 feet, from which Fort Santiago, at the south-east corner of the city bears 
W.S.W., 7 cables. The channel on the north side of it is said to have 20 feet 
water close to the reef. 


WHISTLE Buoy.—A conical black whistle buoy is placed above 50 yards off the 
north-east end of Lavandera Reef. These buoys are not reliable. 


Hornos ReeF lies 2 cables southward of Lavandera, and between them is a 
channel with depths of 2 to 8 fms., used by coasters. 


CaLeTA ReEr.—From Hornos Reef westward, past the city the shore is 
fronted by a flat to the distance of 8 cables, with depths of 1 to 8 fms. It 
becomes shallower off Caleta Point, patches nearly awash being 8} cables north- 
ward of it, named Caleta Reef; this is outside the harbour. 


Pilots.—No large vessel should enter the harbour without a pilot, on account 


of ae berthing accommodation, one may be obtained by making the usual 
signals. 


Directions.— APPROACHING VERA Crvuz.—Steam vessels, bound to Vera Cruz 
from the eastward, after quitting Campeché Bank, may steer direct for Vera 
Cruz, the light-houses on Medio Islet and the Sacrificios Island by day, and the 
several sectors of light at night, affording ready means of fixing the vessel's 
position, in clear weather, before the reefs are approached. The reefs may 
generally be seen from the deck, as they break with any breeze; but at high 
water, in calm weather, they may not reveal themselves until closely approached ; 
they are always visible from aloft in clear weather. A pilot is not necessary for 
taking up an anchorage under Sacrificios Island. In the winter season, due 
allowance must be made for a southerly set, which increases in strength before 
and after a norther, and for a northerly set during the summer, caused partly 
by the swollen southern rivers. The current, however, is variable at times, so 
that too much reliance must not be placed on this. 

In clear weather, the mountain peaks of Orizaba and Cofre de Perote often 
indicate the locality from a very distant offing. Ozizaba is sometimes visible 
from 150 miles distance; Perote lies about 25 miles northward of it. Within 10 
miles of Vera Cruz the hill of Bona Vista, about 8 miles westward of the city, 
is ii pai object. The volcano of Tuxtla to the southward is also a good 
guide. 

In a sailing vessel, during the norther season, the fort of San Juan de Ulloa 
ought not to be sighted, unless certain of gaining the sheltered anchorage before 
night, for these winds become so suddenly violent as to leave no time for 
obtaining a safe offing. 

If caught off the port in a norther, short tacks should be made under as much 
sail as can be carried, so as to be in a position to run in directly the wind abates. 

Care must be taken to keep to windward of the port. It is hazardous to 


attempt to run into the harbour during a norther, as it blows harder inside the 
reefs than outside them. 
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To ENTER THE Harsour.—A vessel may be taken through the passages 
between the off-lying reefs by the eye without difficulty, except that between 
Pajaros and Sacrificios, which is very narrow, and better avoided. A _ pilot 
should be employed for the convenience of berthing, but to enter without one in 
a vessel of light draught, bring the right side of the tower of San Francisco 
Church (bearing the light) in line with the right side of the town gate at the 
inner end of the town wharf bearing about W. by S.; which mark is said to 
lead in 25 feet least depth between Lavandera Reef Buoy and the buoy marking 
the 19 feet patch. When the south extreme of the city walls bears S.W. 4 W., 
haul up about W.N.W. to the anchorage off the city. ‘The best position is close 
off the fort, avoiding the charted dangers. 


At Niecut.—To enter the anchorage at Sacrificios by night, steer in with the 
light showing occulting white, and bearing between S.W. 4 W., and W. by S., 
until within about 1 mile of it, then steer to pass about 3 cables southward of 
its reef, anchoring when the light shows /ixed white. 


For the anchorage off Vera Cruz, steer in with Benito Juarez light, on San 
Francisco Convent, bearing S.W. by W., northward of Anegada de Adentro, 
until Sacrificios light shows fixed white; then steer for it until you enter the red 
sector of town gate light; then steer for the town gate light in line with Benito 
Juarez light, until Sacrificos light shows jixed red, then anchor in 8 to 9 fms., 
mud, eastward of Lavandera Reef. 


TABLE OF THE DisTANcES OF THE Peak OF ORIzaBa, 


According to the apparent angles of altitude, supposing its true height above the 
level of the sea to be 2,795 Toises, or 17,911 feet, and the Terrestial Refraction 
one-sixteenth of the intercepted Arc. By Don Josef Joaquin Ferrer. 


} Use OF THE TABLE. 
Distance 


from the Apparent | Differences ene <4 laa. 
Deakin’ nclesot: (foesand 6 The first column indicates Maritime Miles; the second 


Miles. Elevation. Miles. the Apparent Angular Altitudes of the Peak of Orizaba, 


nes corresponding to the miles cited; the third indicates 
m. o fr wi ron the variation of the Angular Altitude, in three miles of 
63 2 12 658 distance to 31’ 48”, and in six miles to 1’ 52”. 
66 [2 4 ao BF 
69 1 56 23 7 95 EXAMPLE. 
ie ; vi oH 6 56 Suppose that the Altitude of the Peak above the 
16 80 horizon of the sea was observed, by means of a sextant, 
78 1 85 32 6 7 to be 0° 59’ 0”, what is the distance between the vessel 
81 1 29 25 5 45 and the Peak of Orizaba ? 
84 1 23 40 5 28 Horizontal Altitude observed, corrected for the error 
87 1 18 12 5 411 | of the instrument observed With .........ss000 0° 59’. 0” 
90 113 14 ge Dip or Depression of the Horizon ............ 10 20 
98 1 8 4 aan 
96 1 8 21 Es Apparent Altitude of the Peak .............. 0 48 40 
99 0 58 51 4 20 
102 0 54 81), °2 Consulting the Table, it will be seen that this Angle 
105 0 50 23 is comprehended between 105 and 108 miles of distance ; 
108 0 46 24 3 59 and, without any other operation, it is at once seen that 
111 0 42 33 : e it is nearly 106 miles; but, if it be required to sie 
mine it with greater accuracy, note the variation o 
114 eee 8 385 | the Angular Altitude for three miles, which at the 
117 ne 8 28 nearest angle is 3’ 59”, and the difference between the 
120 8 8 6 89 | observed Angle and that corresponding to 105 miles of 
ee : of My 6 16 distance is 1' 43”; therefore the true distance will be 
, ' " 
138 [0 12 57/5 57 | = 105 x 8 Sar = 106’ — 18”, or, 105" 42". =105, 7 
144 0 7 16 5 24 mila: 
150 0 1 62 
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VERA CRUZ TO THE RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE. 


Between Vera Cruz and Gorda Point is Vergara Bay. It is not recommended 
as an anchorage as it is open to the northward. Depths of 3 fms. extend } mile 
off shore. Point Majagua, its western extreme, is higher than the coast on 
either side; the small hill of Bona Vista lies 2 miles southward of it. 

A vigia stands on the hill, about 2 miles inland. Fronting Zempoala Point is 
the Juan Angel Reef, and it extends along the coast, at a distance of } mile, to 
the Juan Angel Stream. Midway between the San Carlos and Juan Angel 
Stream a reef extends } mile off shore, 14 mile long. Other dangers may exist 
in Antigua Bay, which has not been thoroughly surveyed. 


Zempoala Shoal lies nearly 4 miles northward of the point, and about 2 miles 
off shore, with depths of 23 to 5 fms., and from 12 to 15 fms. around. It is 
about 4 cables long, and is of sand and broken shells, except on its western edge, 
where it is rocky and foul. Between it and Juan Angel Reef is a channel 1 mile 
wide, with depths of 12 fms., but it is best to pass to seaward of these reefs. 

From Point Gorda, which is 34 miles N.W. of the city of Vera Cruz, the coast 
trends north-westward, 7 miles, to the River Antigua, 7 miles beyond which is 
the River San Carlos or Chacalacas, and 8 miles farther to Point Zempaola, thus 
forming Antigua Bay. 

Between Zempoala and Bernal points, the latter distant 12 miles north-west- 
ward from the former, is a bay. Bernal Point has a reef extending off it; and 
Point Penon about the middle of the bay has a reef extending 1 mile. Zempoala 
Peak, 2,230 feet high, lies about 4 miles inland of Point Penon. Bernal Chico 
Islet, 100 feet high, lies about 4 mile south-eastward of Bernal Point. It is free 
from known dangers as well as the coast, and the channel between carries about 
5 fms. From the Bernal Point the coast trends northward 3} miles to 
Mariandrea Point, which is rather more prominent; thence it takes a N.N.W. 
direction for 4 miles to Punta Delgada, with some off lying rocks between. 
Los dos Atriscos, 2,500 feet above the sea, lies within this point. 


Anchorage, sheltered from the westward as far round as north, will be found 
“ie Ds side of Bernal Chico Islet. Depths of 44 fms. are found} mile from the 

each. 

From Point Delgada the coast trends N.W. 10 miles to South Piedras Point, 
which derivesits name from the many rocks by which it is surrounded, and then 
continues in the same line of direction for 70 miles to the bar of the river 
Tuxpan. A lagoon runs parallel to it for about 60 miles, at a distance of only 3 
or 4 miles, with several openings. Northward of Caxones River is Gonzales 
stream, and beyond it North Piedras Point, off which breakers extend about 1 
mile. About midway between Caxones and Tuxpan rivers is a small projection 
with a breaking reef. 

All the coast from Gorda Point is of moderate height, thickly covered with 
small trees and brushwood, and generally fronted by a sandy beach. Dos Her- 
manos Mount, 1,046 feet high, lies in 20° 10’ N., and 10 miles inland, a ridge 
extends from it in both directions, parallel to the coast. Monte Gorda is about 
15 miles northward of it. From the river Tuxpan to the bar of Tanguijo the 
coast trends north-westward 18 miles, with the same features as before, but 
several banks and islets lie between at a distance from the coast, affording 
anchorages sheltered from northers. From the bar of Tanguijo the shore con- 
tinues 10 miles on the same line of direction, and then 15 miles northward to 
Cape Roxo. 


RIO PALMAS.—About 26 miles northward of Punta Delgada, leads into the 
lagoon at the back, with a depth of 6 feet over the bar. When abreast the 


entrance, the peaks of Dos Hermanos are in line; there is anchorage off it in 
about 9 fms. 
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RIO NAUTLA.—About 7 miles northward of Palmas, has 4 feet water on its 
bar, and two islets at mouth; it also leads into the lagoon, which has depths 
of 14 to 2 fms. up to Nautla Village, 6 miles above the bar. There is anchorage 
2 miles off shore in 9 fms., with the northern peaks of Dos Hermanos in line 
with the north extreme of Maya Mountains bearing S.W. 4 S. The 
entrance of the river bears about S. W. } S. from this position. 


RIO PABLO.—About 20 miles north-westward of Nautla. It has generally 
6 feet on its bar, and vessels are loaded outside by cargo boats. Mount Gorda, 
9 miles to the southward, is a good mark for the entrance, which may be 
recognised on closer approach by a large palm tree rising far above the huts on 
the river bank, but it does not open until northward of it. Supplies may be 
obtained here. The river has 4 to 5 fms., within the bar, alongside the banks. 


Anchorage will be found in 8} fms., 14 mile off shore, with the palm tree 
S.W. by W. 4 W.; not to the southward of this line nor nearer the shore, as the 
south point of entrance is prolonged by a sandbank which might prevent a 
sailing vessel getting away if caught by a norther. 


RIO CAXONES.—About 18 miles north-west of San Pablo, has only 2 to 5 
feet on its bar, and only admits boats. Coming from the northward, a bay will 
be seen with several white cliffs at its head. The bar is } cable northward of 
them. 


Anchorage will be found 2 miles south-east from Caxones Point, in 7 fms., fine 
sand. This point, when seen from the northward, shows a deep cut through it. 


Reported Shoal.—T wo shoals, which are probably identical, were reported in 
1878 and 1886, with 44 and 5 fms. depths, the bottom distinctly seen. Lat. 20° 
54’ N., long. 96° 56’ W., approximate. 


Blake Shoal.— Lies about 11 miles eastward of Caxones River, with 43 fms. on 
it and 20 fms, around.~ Lat. 20° 433’ N., long. 96° 58’ W. 


The River Tuxpan is about 44 miles to the southward of Cape Roxo, and 
admits coasters drawing 5 to 6 feet water. These can get up to the town on the 
north bank of the river, about 8 miles above the bar. The bar is bad, and 
should only be attempted with a pilot and smooth sea. One will come off if the 
ensign be hoisted at the fore. When over the bar the water will be found to 
deepen, but is only a third of a mile wide. It is navigable by canoes to the 
lagoons of Tamiagua and Tampico. 


Light.—From a lighthouse at the entrance to Tuxpan River is exhibited at a 
height of 59 feet above high water, a fixed white light, visible 18 miles in clear 
weather. A semaphore station is on the north bank. 


The Anchorage off the entrance in 7} fms., mud, with the Semaphore S.W. 
by W. Southward of this bearing the holding ground is not so good, and the 
depth is shallower. 


Telegraphs.—There is telegraphic communication from the river mouth to the 
town of Tuxpan. 


Between the Tuxpan River and Cape Roxo there are various shoals and islets 
lying at a distance from the coast, forming good breakwaters and excellent road- 
steads, sheltered from the northers. 


Tuxpan Bank.—The first of these shoals, to the southward, is the Tuxpan, 
situate between the latitude of the River Tuxpan and the bar of the Tanguijo, 
about 11 miles N.E. of the mouth of the Tuxpan. Upon this shoal there is an 
islet about 30 feet long, and 2 feet above the sea, which is not seen until close 
to. On the S.W. side of this bank there is good anchorage in 7 to 9 fms., on 
coarse sand, which is found at 2 cables’ length from its edge. 
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Medio Reef lies about 7 miles to the N.W. by W. of the Tuxpan Bank, and is 
much smaller than that bank. There is anchorage off the S.W. end in 5 to9 
fms., on sandy bottom. 


Tanguijo Shoal lies about 8 miles farther to the N.W., and affords on its S.W. 
side better shelter than that afforded by the two other banks. This bank is 
about 3 of a mile long, and on the western side is nearly divided into two parts 
by a deep bight. There are 8 or 4 fms. close to it, except to the S.E., where 
shoal water extends to the distance of 1 cable. The best anchorage is 1 cable 
off the mouth of the bight in 6 fms. 

The channels formed by these shoals are very clear, with good depths, and 
between them and the coast there are no dangers but what are visible. 

To the S.E. of Cape Roxo there are two other groups of islets to be noticed. 

The first of these is the 


Cay Lobos.—The cay lies about S.E., 9 miles from Cape Roxo, and is a bank 
of sand, about 3 of a mile in diameter, and a few feet above the coral reef; it is 
covered with bushes, which grow to the height of about 30 feet above the water. 
The surf beats heavily upon the reef, and renders landing on the coral fringe 
always difficult. From the west side of this cay the reef extends about a cable; 
to the northward about 2 miles; to the eastward about ? of a mile, at the 
extreme of which the south end of the cay will bear W.S.W. 

Good water may be obtained on this cay by digging wells in the sand to the 
depth of 4 to 6 feet. 


Anchorage well sheltered from northers will be found in 7 to 8 ims., sand, with 
the cay bearing N. to N. by E., 8 cables distant; with the cay bearing westward 
of N. by W. the ground is foul. 


Directions.—The edge of the eastern reef is so distinct that its southern end 
may be rounded by the eye. It is advisable not to shoal under 7 fms., as a rocky 
ledge extends S.S.E. from the cay. 


Light.— From an iron tower, white, with a wooden dwelling, on the south-west 
side of Lobos Cay, is exhibited at an elevation of 56 feet above the sea, a white 
light flashing every 30 seconds, visible 18 miles in clear weather. Two rockets in 
succession, fired every 5 minutes indicate that the light-keepers need assistance. 


Blanquilla.—Blanquilla is the northern group of coral, but between it and 
Lobos there is a small middle bank of sand, not over a cable in diameter, called 
the Medio Bank, which breaks, but has 7 fms. close to it. 


The Blanquilla is 8 miles to the N.W. of the Medio Bank ; N.W. 4 miles from 
Lobos Cay, and east 4 miles from Cape Roxo. This bank is about 4 a mile in 
diameter, and has a dry sand in the centre. It is steep-to, and breaks heavily 
with little wind. 

The soundings in the channel between the Blanquilla Shoal and the reef off 
ey Roxo are irregular from 5 to 9 fms., and it is doubtful if the passage is 
safe. 


Mount San JuaN lies about 20 miles inland, and is a remarkable ridge of high 
land, about 8 miles in extent from north to south. It bears N.W. by W. } W., 
from the entrance of the River Tuxpan. 


Cape Roxo is composed of low sand hills, and the trees and bushes which 
border the coast southward of the cape extend to about half a mile to the north- 
ward. A reef extends off the cape about 1} mile to the southward. From Cape 
Roxo the coast trends north-westward, 49 miles, to Tampico River. 


The coast comprised between the bar of the River Tanguijo (which is 26 miles 
south of Cape Roxo) and Tampico is only a very narrow strip of land, separating 
the Tamiagua Lagoon from the sea. It is steep-to, and the bottom everywhere 
clean, but a great surf tumbles upon the beach. From about 4 miles northward 
of Cape Roxo the low sand hills backing the shore, which are about 70 feet high, 
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are clothed nearly to their bare summits with bushes. About midway, the land 
attains an elevation of about 350 feet, but falls again as it nears the bar of 
Tampico, which is lower than any other part of the coast. This ridge of high 
land is distinguished from the southern sand hills by being densely wooded, 
except at two small spots. 


TAMPICO, or PANUCO RIYER, separates the provinces of Vera Cruz and 
Tamaulipas, rising in the lake of Zumpango, on the table land of Tenochtitlan; 
its whole course, including windings, being not less than 400 miles. 


Bar.—The entrance of the river is about 3 cables wide, fronted by a dangerous 
shifting sand bar to the distance of 3 mile. Two pile jetties, about 1,000 feet 
apart, commenced in 1890, across the bar, have been extended in the direction 
N. 75° E. (true), from the shore line, to a distance of 14 mile. It is intended to 
establish lights on their ends. 

The depth at high water at the end of 1895, in the channel between the 
jetties, was 25} feet, and 27} feet outside; the best line of approach was with 
the middle of the opening bearing S.W. by S. The services of a pilot are 
necessary. 


Patches of 2 to 3 fms. extend about 4 mile eastward of the southern jetty, in 
the line of the jetty, and a patch of 17 feet lies with the outer end of the north 
jetty bearing S. 67° W., distant 73 cables. The fairway is northward of all 
these patches. 


La Barra.—On the north point of the entrance are the light-house, telegraph 
pe semaphore, hotel, and other buildings constituting the settlement of 
a Barra. 


Light.—From a red hexagonal tower of iron, on the north point of the river 
entrance, is exhibited, at the height of 141 feet above the sea, a flashing white 
light, showing three flashes in quick succession every half minute, visible 18 miles 
in clear weather. 


Tides.—CurrRENT.—It is high water, full and change, about 2h. 30m., but much 
depends on the weather and state of the river. The rise does not exceed 2 feet. 
The Coast Current usually runs southward during the norther season, or 
winter, and northward during the summer, or rainy months, depending on the 
wind. Its velocity is variable, sometimes as much as 2 knots. 


Freshets.— During summer freshets the stream between the jetties from the 
river has attained a velocity of 8} knots, and off the town of Tampico 6 knots, 


Directions.—ANcHORAGE.—Temporary anchorage may be taken in 6 fms., soft 
mud, off Tampico Bar, with the light-house S.W. about 2 miles distant. The 
holding ground is excellent, but a vessel that cannot cross the bar must quit 
the moment a norther is anticipated, as she will be exposed to the violence of 
wind and sea. If driven from the anchorage by a norther, it is best to avoid 
wear and tear by seeking anchorage at once under Lobos Cay, 60 miles to the 
southward. 

Approaching Tampico, the tree of Higueron, the northernmost of two, situate 
on a mound northward of Verdaleo, 2 miles S.W. of the entrance, said to be 
visible 20 miles in clear weather, is a good landmark. On nearer approach, the 
light-house and buildings on the north point of entrance will identify it. When 
uncertain of position, a certain amount of current should be allowed for, and if 
the land is made southward of the port, the high land of Monte San Juan, 
within Cape Roxo, or the low wooded ridge between the cape and Tampico, may 
be useful guides. If to the northward, the high land of Mecate may serve as 
well. The edge of the 100 fms. line of soundings on the parallel of the river is 
about 22 miles distant, whence the depths gradually decrease to 10 fms. about 
2, miles off the shore, over a bottom of soft blue mud, with no sand; nearer the 
shore it is mixed with sand. (Admiralty Directions.) 

([C. Carocay To G. Fioripa } F 
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TAMPICO CITY, or TAMAULIPAS, the capital of the province, is on the 
left bank of the river, about 5 miles above the entrance, connected by a road 
with La Barra, from which is signalled the state of the bar, for the information 
of vessels about to leave. It is built on a low hill, surrounded by water on three 
sides. Its ancient importance seems likely to revive through its railway com- 
munications and the deepening of the bar. Its exports are many and valuable, 
and increasing in quantity, as are also its imports. It is much more healthy 
than Vera Cruz. 


Supplies of all kinds are plentiful, at an excellent market, and moderate in 
price. WarEr is laid on by pipes to the central railway wharf. 


Coal.—A large quantity of coal and patent fuel is kept in stock by the railway 
companies, and from 500 to 600 tons can be loaded in 24 hours. There are two 
or more tugs and river steamers, and a few lighters available. 


Quarantine is performed about 1} mile below the city; there has been no case 
of yellow fever since 1879. There is a hospital free to all. 


The wharfage accommodation at Tampico consists of seven wharves, with a 
total length of 2,550 feet, having 15 to 28 feet water alongside at low water. A 
Mexican Central Railway wharf has 22 to 28 feet alongside. A new custom 
house is being built with a wharf 1,200 feet long; it will have have a sufficient 
depth for all vessels that can enter the river. 


Communication.—The port is connected with the interior by two lines of 
railway, the Mexican Central and the Monteroy and Mexican Gulf, and with 
the Federal telegraph system; also by submarine cable with New Orleans and 
Vera Cruz; there is constant steam communication with the same two ports. 


Canal.—The old boat canal to Tuxpan, about 80 miles long, is to be widened 
and deepened, to render it navigable by steamers of light draught. It is 
expected to prove a valuable feeder to the commerce of Tampico. 


The Coast.—General Remarks—The coast between Tampico and the Rio 
Grande del Norte is generally free from dangers, with depths of 8 to 4 fms. at 3 
miles distance. The bottom is generally sand, coarse or fine, and, in some 
places, mud. On the river bars there is always fine sand, which on some is 
mixed with soft mud. The greater portions of the lagoons have not more than 
8 or 4 feet water maximum depth, and some parts dry completely in the dry or 
winter season. 

From August to April the E.S.E. wind blows so strongly for 2 or 8 days before 
a norther, and sends so heavy a swell upon the shore, that it is impossible for a 
vessel to ride safely at her anchors. From April till June the east winds send 
in much sea; but temporary anchorage may be obtained in sight of the coast in 
7 or 8 fms., still it is more prudent in a sailing vessel to remain under way. 
From April to August the navigation northward is easy for a sailing vessel 
assisted by a northerly current. The land breezes are frequent in the summer, 
from midnight to 9 or 10 a.m., when they yield to the sea-breeze; but this 
change occurs no farther than lat. 26° N., where the mountain range ends; to 
the northward of this all parts are low, flat, and swampy, with little rainfall, 
and the land winds are not regular. 


Aspect.— From the Bar of Tampico the coast trends northward, about 17 miles 
to the Bar of Ciega; the coast is clear, and with good depth, and for several 
miles is composed of low whitish sandhills, slightly covered with brushwood ; 
after which, about 10 miles northward of Tampico, the land rises somewhat, 
and forms a long ridge, covered with trees, with a hollow in the middle, and 
northward it again becomes low and sandy. About 5 miles farther in the same 
direction, and 10 miles inland, is a remarkable flat-topped hill called Mecate, 


which forms a good seamark for making Tampico. At a long distance it makes 
like an island. 
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Ciega Bar has only 8 feet water on it, and within it there is a shallow lagoon, 
which communicates with that of Altamira, and thence with Tampico River by 
the Tamesi. 

From the Bar of Ciega to that of Trinidad, the coast trends northward for 7 
miles ; the bar of Trinidad has no more than 2 feet on it at low water. Off this 
space the depths are shallow, with some rocks, to the distance of 1} mile. 

From the Bar of Trinidad to Tordo Bar tlic coast continues northward 18 
miles, with Zerez Point midway. Some rocks occur here and there, but none 
are farther off shore than 2 miles. On Tordo Bar there are only 2 feet at low 
water, and within it there are various shallow lagoons. All this coast is 
bordered with low hillocks of sand; and two leagues inland from these, there 
are some which rise a little, and are named the hill of Chapopote, or Comman- 
dante. Towards the N.W. are seen the three double hills called the 
Martinez, which when in line are marks for entering over the bar. Further 
inland are the Sierras, or ridge of Tamaulipas. These hills may be recognised 
as having mostly conical summits, which distinguish them from Mecate hill to 
the southward, which has a rounded summit. 

From the Tordo the coast trends northwards 22 miles to the Rio InpIos 
Moratangs, the southern entrance to the Moralanes Lagoon. It is free from 
known dangers, and bordered by hummocks about 70 feet high; the waters of 
the lagoon force another opening in the rainy season at OsTIOoNAL, 3 miles farther 
southward, near which is a watering place, but no good water is to be procured 
except at some distance inland. Thence for 20 miles northward to SANTANDER, 
the northern entrance to Moratanes Lagoon, the coast is a low sandy strip 
about 4 mile wide, forming the eastern side of the lagoon, which abounds with 
fish. About 9 miles southward of SANTANDER several detached rocks extend 
about 2 miles offshore. Southward of this the coast is free from known dangers. 


Rio Santander, or Soto de la Marina, has 6 feet depth on its bar, but is 
extremely dangerous, except after very fine weather ; the CERRos DES PALMASs, 
and Corizo within it are good marks for the entrance, which lies midway 
between them. This opening drains a great lake, which has navigable depths 
of 10 to 18 feet inside the bar, but is encumbered by shoals. The town of Soto 
LA Marina is about 25 miles up the Santander river, the town is 30 miles from 
the colony of NEw SantanDER, where supplies can be procured. 


Anchorage may be found about 2 miles from the bar of Santander in 7 fms., 
or in 10 fms. at a distance of 4 miles; but the sea breaks so heavily that even 
the latter position is not safe during northers. 


Laguna de la Madre.—From the bar of Santander the coast trends northward 
to the Boquillas Cerradas, a distance of 77 miles. All this is a narrow strip of 
land formed of low sandhills about 30 feet high, and from 1 to 5 miles wide, 
separating Laguna de la Madre from the sea. The southern entrance of the 
lagoon is about 7 miles northward of Santander; further northward are two 
shallow openings. The north end of the lagoon is near the Rio Fernando. The 
high lands of the interior end about 24 miles northward of the Santander, thence 
all the land is very low, the water in the lagoon in many parts bounding the 
horizon. 


The Boquilas Cerradas are four almost closed mouths of the Laguna de la 
Madre, within the space of 3 miles, after heavy gales they communicate with 
the lagoon. The shore is free from known dangers to within a short distance of 
the beach, where there are depths of 5 to 7 fms., with the exception of a bank 
situated 25 miles northward of Santander, lying about 2 miles off the coast. 
The bank is 8 miles long and has 23 fms. on it. 

About 23 miles northward of the Northern Cerrada is the Rio Fernando, or 
Tigre, which discharges itself over a bar of nearly 8 feet at low water, and is the 
principal drain of the interior lagoons. The coast line is similar to that 
previously described. 
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THe Coast from the Rio Fernando trends northward 87 miles to the Rio 
Grande; it is all low sandhills 15 to 20 feet high. An opening 5 miles southward 
of Rio Grande enters an extensive lagoon at the back. A bar extending about 
8 miles runs across it, and the discoloured fresh water from the lagoon reaches 
some distance beyond it. It is all free from known dangers, except a bank 
3} miles long, parallel to and 1 mile distant from the coast, with 1} to 5 fms. 
on it. It lies about 5 miles northward of Rio Fernando. 


THE NORTH COAST OF THE GULF OF MEXICO, FROM THE 


RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE TO CAPE SABLE, 
Variation 8° 0’ to 2° 30’ Hast. 


This chapter comprises the pilotage of the north-west and north coasts of the 
Gulf of Mexico, extending about 1,300 miles. 


General Remuarks.—By strict attention to the lead on approaching the coast, 
and watching the set of the current, which will usually be found to be governed 
by the prevailing wind, the navigation will not be found difficult. 

The bars of the passes into the lagoons along the whole coast vary both in 
depth and position from time to time; the pilots are, however, intelligent on 
these points, and it is best to await the arrival of one in answer to the usual 
aa while keeping to windward of the outer bar buoy, usually known as the 

EA Buoy. 


Winds.— On this coast January presents the full winter type of the winds in 
the Gulf, and June and July the full summer type. The changes are gradual 
and fairly regular from one extreme to the other. 

Off the south-west coast of Florida, north-east and north winds prevail during 
December, January, and part of February. At Mobile, north, east-south-east, 
and east; at Galveston north and north-west, then east-north-east and south- 
east. 

Off the south coast of Florida, in March and April, south-east, south-south- 
east, and east winds prevail. 

At Mobile, north, south-south-east, and east-south-east; and at Galveston, 
north, south-east, and south. The summer type, May, June, July, and part of 
August, give south-east as the prevalent wind southward of Florida ; at Mobile, 
south-east, south, and south-west (sea-breeze) ; at Galveston, south, south-east, 
and east, blowing towards the land. In September, October, and November, an 
east-north-east wind prevails at the cays off the South Coast of Florida; at 
Mobile, north, north-east, and east; and at Galveston, north, north-east, east, 
and north-west. The norther season has been previously described. 


Hurricanes.—The Southern States are subject to hurricanes during the 
months of July or August to October. 


Storm Signals are shown as storm conditions may demand, noticing the fact 
that westerly winds of high velocity, with clearing weather, are less dangerous 
than easterly with freezing weather. 


Day Signals.— The signal is a red flag with black centre, which is hoisted 
when the expected velocity is from 26 to 80 miles and upwards, or inter- 
mediate between winds which seaworthy vessels can meet without danger, and 
storm justifying velocities. In order to afford as exact information as possible 
as to the relative positions of the storm, and the winds expected, two pendants 
will be displayed. A red pendant will indicate easterly winds, from north-east 
to south inclusive, and that the storm centre is approaching. 
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A white pendant will indicate westerly winds, from north to south-west 
inclusive, and that the storm centre has passed. 

While it is intended that the pendant shall indicate positively only whether 
the winds will be easterly or westerly, yet in order to give still more precise 
information, the red, or easterly pendant will be hoisted above the storm signal 
for winds from the north-east quadrant, and below it for winds from the south- 
east. 

Also the white, or westerly pendant will be hoisted above the storm signal for 
winds from the north-west quadrant, and below for winds from the south-west. 


Night Signals.—These will not distinctively show the force, but indicate the 
the direction of the wind only. A red light for easterly winds, and a white light 
— above a red light for westerly. 


Information Signal.— At all the wind signal stations the red pendant is used as 
the “Information Signal” when exhibited; those requiring information should 
apply to the local observer. 


Weather Signals.—Flags are shown from the signal staff to indicate the 
probable weather :— 


1, A white square flag denotes clear or fair. 

2. A blue square flag denotes rain or snow. 

8. A black pendant is the ‘‘ temperature” signal. 

4. A white square flag with black square centre denotes a cold wave. 


Note.—When No. 8 is placed above No. 1, or 2, it denotes warmer weather ; 
when below colder. When not displayed it denotes that the temperature will 
remain stationary. No.4 is not displayed unless a temperature less than 45° is 
expected. When No. 4 is displayed No. 3 is omitted. 


Hurricane Signal.—This signal consists of two red flags with black centres, 
hoisted vertically, and will be used to announce the approach of tropical hur- 
ricanes, and of those extremely dangerous storms which occasionally move 
across the lakes and Northern Atlantic shores. The flags are similar in 
rear to that now used for the distinctive storm signals, the pendants being 
omitted. 


By Nicut.—No distinctive hurricane signal will be shown, but when the 
signal has been shown during the day or is not lowered or changed before dark, 
the night storm signal will be shown, the direction being determined by the 
information received. Whenever instructions are received to show this signal 
at any station, every effort will be made to distribute the information, and 
all vessels notified that it is dangerous to leave port. 


Telegraphic Communication.— Vessels can communicate by the International 
Code of Signals with all the regular reporting stations, which are Corpus Christi, 
Galveston, New Orleans, Pensacola, Mobile, and Cedar Cays. At these stations 
the United States ensign is shown above the code pendant. ‘The code pendant 
alone indicates a signal station anywhere, but not necessarily connected with 
the telegraphic system. Information will be forwarded by telegraph and pay- 
ment made at either end. 


Life-Saving Stations.—Santa Rosa, Sabine Pass, San Luis Pass, Velasco, 
Saluria, Aransas, and Brazos. The distinguishing pendant shown at the station 
is red, white, and blue in vertical stripes; the blue next the staff has a white 
star in the centre. 


SianaLs.—1. Upon the discovery of a wreck by night, the life-saving force will 
burn a red pyrotechnic light, or a red rocket, to signify ‘ You are seen ; 
assistance will be given as soon as possible.’ 

2. A red Tp skate on shore by day, or a red light, red rocket, or red Roman 
candle by night will signify ‘ Haul away.’ 
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8. A white flag waved on shore by day, or a white light slowly swung back and 
forth, or a white rocket, or white Roman candle fired by night, will signify 
‘Slack away.’ 

4. Two flags, a white and a red, waved at the same time on shore by day, or 
two lights a white and a red slowly swung at the same time, or a dlue 
pyrotechnic light burned by night, will signify ‘Do not attempt to land in 
your own boats; it is impossible.’ | 

5, A man on shore beckoning by day, or two torches burning near together by 
night, will signify ‘ This is the best place to land.’ 


Caution.— Mariners are particularly cautioned, if they should be driven ashore 
anywhere in the vicinity of the stations, especially on any of the sandy coasts, 
where there is not much danger of vessels breaking up immediately, to remain 
on board until assistance arrives ; and under no circumstances to attempt to land 
through the surf in their own boats until the last hope of assistance from the 
shore has vanished. Often, when comparatively smooth at sea, a dangerous 
surf is running which is not perceptible } mile off shore, and the surf when 
viewed from a vessel never seems as dangerous as it is, | 


Tides.—The rise and fall of the tide is so small that the times and heights are 
much influenced by the winds and rendered quite irregular. The range is from 
1} feet at Brazos Santiago to 24 to 4 feet at Apalachicola Bay, the highest on 
this coast. 


Currents.—Along the coast of Texas these are mainly governed by the prevail- 
ing wind, running northward in the summer, and southward in the winter 
months, or from October to March. Off the Mississippi there is usually a 
westerly set of from 1 to 2 knots per hour within 50 miles of the land. 


Uniform System of Buoyage.—Approaching from seaward, all buoys on the 
starboard side of a channel are painted red, and if numbered, marked with even 
numbers, and should be left on the starboard hand. All buoys on the port side 
of a channel, when entering, are painted black, with odd numbers, and should 
be left on the port hand. Buoys painted red and black, horizontal stripes, mark 
middle ground or obstruction, and may be left on either hand. Buoys painted 
black and white, vertical stripes, mark mid-channel, and should be passed close 
to, to avoid danger. All other distinguishing marks are additional to the fore- 
going, and indicate particular spots, as follows :—Perches with balls, cages, &c., 
will, when placed on buoys, be at turning points, the colour and number indi- 
cating on which hand they should be left. 

Different channels in the same bay, sound, river, or harbour, will be marked, 
as far as practicable, by different kinds of buoys. Principal channels by nun 
buoys; secondary channels by can buoys; and minor channels by spar buoys. 
Where there is only one channel, nun buoys, properly coloured and numbered, 
oN eames placed on the starboard and can buoys on the port side of the 
channel. 

The rule for the colouring of buoys is applicable to beacons and other day 
marks, marking the sides of channels. In other places, beacons and day marks 
a hg constructed with special reference to the back ground before which they 
will be seen. 


RIO GRANDE DEL NORTE.—This river forms the boundary line between the 
United States and Mexico. It rises in the State of Colorado, and is about 1,400 
miles long, following the general direction of its course. On the lower portion, 
so winding is its course, that the distance by river is about three times that in 
a direct line. It is subject to floods from the middle of May to the middle of 
September, and overflows its banks at least once during that period. 


Bar.—The bar has an average depth of 83 to 4 feet at low water, and there is 


a tidal rise of 1 foot. It is shifting, and breaks almost continuously, and is 
therefore dangerous. 
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Tue River may be navigable for small steamers as high as Roma, about 875 
miles up. Matamoros on the Mexican side, and Brownsville opposite to it on 
the American side, lie about 70 miles by river from its mouth, although but 20 
miles in a direct line. There is daily mail communication between them. 
Maritime trade with these towns is carried on via Brazos Santiago, there being 
railway communication between this port and Brownsville. Trade on the river 
is carried on by very light draught steamers. 


TE Coast from Rio Grande to Cavallo Pass is formed by the islands of Padre, 
Mustang, St. Joseph, and Matagorda. These are low, generally level and 
marshy, and are separated from the mainland by shallow lagoons. There are 
some sandhills near the southern end of San Joseph. Within these islands and 
the intervening bays the mainland is a low, nearly level prairie as far as the 
eye can reach. 


BRAZOS SANTIAGO PASS is the main drain of the Madre Lagoon, it lies 
about 7 miles northward of Rio Grande, and is about 1 cable wide at entrance. 
It is obstructed by a bar of quicksand, and the channel is continually changing 
in position and depth. The tidal rise is about 1 foot. 


Lights.--(1.) From a hexagonal, screw pile structure, of slate colour, with 
black lantern, is exhibited on the south end of Padre Island, at a height of 60 
feet above the sea, a fixed white light, visible in clear weather 13 miles. (2.) 
From a conical brick tower, painted white with a black lantern, on Point Isabel, 
is exhibited at a height of 87 feet above the sea a fixed and flashing light, at 
intervals of one minute, visible in clear weather 15 miles. 


Buoys—Pilots.—An outer sea-buoy, second-class nun, marked “ Brazos” 
indicates the channel over the bar, for the use of pilots only; its position is 
changed when necessary. Puitorts are always in attendance when the passage is 
practicable. 


A Life-Saving Station is situate near the south point of the entrance on Brazos 
and. 


Directions.—Sailing vessels should make the land northward of the entrance 
in the norther season, and southward in the summer season, when there is 
usually a current setting northward, caused by the prevailing S.E. wind. 
Coming from the northward the Madre Lagoon will be seen from the masthead, 
within Padre Island, and the mainland will be scarcely visible. The light-house 
and life-saving station will identify the entrance. The water is much dis- 
coloured off the entrance, but there are no charted dangers, and the depths 
gradually decrease towards the shore. There is good ANCHORAGE south-east of 
the outer, or sea buoy. Vessels should never attempt to enter without a pilot. 


Point Isabel, on the mainland, nearly abreast of Brazos Santiago Pass, is con- 
nected with Brownsville by rail. Small vessels up to 54 feet draught can reach 
the point. Cargoes are brought off in flat-bottomed lighters. 

At Brazos Santiago the rise of the tide at the moon’s greatest declination is 
1} foot, and at the time of the least declination only } foot. 

The highest high, and the lowest low, waters occur when the greatest 
declination of the moon happens at the full or change ; the least tides when the 
moon’s declination is nothing at the first or last quarter. 

The rise and fall being so small, the times and heights are both much 
influenced by the winds, and are thus often rendered quite irregular. 


Padre Island and Madre Lagoon.—-The coast from Brazos Santigo to Corpus 
Christi Pass trends northward 90 miles, forming the east side of Padre Island, 
which is 2 to 3 miles broad, everywhere low, and presents no distinguishing 
feature. At the back of it is Madre Lagoon, navigable only by flat-bottomed. 
boats, which are frequently left dry. 
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Mustang Island lies between Corpus Christi and Aransas Passes, and is 16 
miles long. It is composed of barren sandhills until within 8 or 4 miles of its 
N.E. end, where the island is low. The village of Mustang, with its post office 
and custom-house, is on the west side near the north extreme. 


CORPUS CHRISTI BAY lies immediately within Mustang Island. It is 
generally clear of obstruction to within 4 mile of the shore, inside of which 
shallow spots may be found, and has a general depth of 18 to 14 feet, except at 
its north-eastern part, where 8 to 10 feet are found. The river Nueces flows 
into its west side, and is said to have a navigable course of about 250 miles. 


CORPUS CHRISTI PASS leads into the bay between Padre and Mustang 
islands, having a depth of about 4 feet ; it requires the services of a pilot. The 
work of cutting a canal through Mustang Island was said to be nearly finished 
in 1891. It was proposed to give this channel a depth as great as could be 
carried up the bay, and to dredge a cut 30 feet deep and 600 feet wide to the 


wharves off the town. Pilotage is not compulsory, but no vessel should enter — 


without local knowledge. The town is connected by rail with the interior. 


Aransas Bay.—Is the deepest of the several bays lying within San Joseph and 
Matagorda Islands, it averages about 10 feet, but is of little importance to 
navigation. All these bays must be navigated with local knowledge, being 
shallow and encumbered with rocks and shoals. 

Rockport and Fulton are small towns on the western shore of Aransas Bay. 


ARANSAS PASS is one of the largest openings in the chain of islands border- 
ing the main. It lies between San Joseph and Mustang Islands, and is about 4 
mile wide, but its navigable channel is reduced to about 1 cable, by shoals. The 
depths and position of the bar are constantly changing. Piers, or groynes, have 
been |e from Mustang Island parallel to the channel to increase the depth if 
possible. 


Light.—From a brown tower, with black lantern, on Low, or Harbour Island, 
inside the pass, is exhibited at a height of 65 feet above high water, a fixed white 
light, visible 13 miles in clear weather. When bearing N. 50° W., it is visible 
between the two points of the pass. 


Buoys.—The buoys are shifted to meet the changes in the channel. The outer, 
or sea buoy, black and white vertically striped, lies in about 5 fms., 1 mile sea- 
ward of the entrance. A red nun buoy has been placed to mark the submerged 
end of the jetty at Aransas Pass. 


A Life-Saving Station is on Mustang Island south side of the pass. The 


quarantine station is on the north end of Harbour Island, with an anchorage in 
10 feet abreast. 


Directions —Anchorage.— Strangers should secure the services of a pilot, as the 
‘channel is constantly changing, and pilots are always in attendance. 
anchorage in fine weather may be found near the sea buoy, in 6 fms., with the 
light-house bearing N.W. Vessels may anchor abreast the light-house in the 
channel. The channel to Rockport and Fulton is fairly well indicated by buoys 
placed in accordance with the Unirorm System. 


The coast of St. Joseph’s Island north of Aransas Pass is low, and composed 
of sandhills from 5 to 50 feet in height, and these hills are partially covered with 
grass and bushes, and are observed to be higher than any other point for 60 
miles east or west. At about 16 miles from Aransas Pass, 1s a small gut called 
the Santo Pass or Cedar Bayou, separating the Island St. Joseph from that of 
Matagorda, and leading to Mesquit Bay and thence to Copano and San Antonio 
Bay. This pass is of no service to navigation, and therefore requires no further 
remark, San Antonio Bay is about 14 miles long and very shallow. At its inner 
end is the entrance to Guadalupe River, which is said to have a course nearly 
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to that of the Nueces, but by no means so much water; and is only navigable 
for boats as far as Victoria, which is 25 miles from its mouth. N.E. of San 
Antonio Bay is Espiritu Santo Bay, with 6 to 9 feet of water, and as before 
observed communicating with Antonio Bay. 


Matagorda Bay lies within Matagorda Peninsula, a narrow tongue of land about 
40 miles long. It has depths of about 12 feet over its western portion, and few 
obstructions to navigation. Its entrance is named CavaLLLo Pass, which lies 
between Matagorda Island and the extreme of the Peninsula, and has a depth 
of about 9 feet. 


Lavaca Bay is the largest of several small bays along the western shore of 
Matagorda Bay; Lavaca Bay is at its north-west extreme, the town of the same 
name being connected by rail with the interior. The land is only 15 to 20 feet 
above the sea. 


Indianola, 13 miles within the entrance, and 9 miles below Lavaca, is the port 
saiea td for that town, and vessels of 9 feet draught can go alongside the 
wharves. 


Matagorda Town is on the east shore of the bay, a short distance eastward of 
the Colorado River mouth. 


Colorado River is the principal river in Matagorda Bay; navigable by light 
draught river steamers during the winter season as far as Austin, the capital of 
Texas, about 300 miles, or more, by river. This river, at the mouth of which 
are the Selkirk Islands, by bringing down large quantities of alluvial deposit, 
forms a chain of islets and shoals across to Matagorda Peninsula, with not more 
than 2} feet in the passages between. With the exception of the immediate 
vicinity of Colorado, the northern shores of the bay of Matagorda are low, 
marshy, and flooded at times. 


CAVALLO PASS—Enrtrance To MaTacorDA Bay—has a depth of 9 feet over 
the bar at low water, with a spring rise of about 2 feet. Pelican Island lies in 
' about its centre. The entrance should not be attempted without a pilot, as the 
bar changes in position and depth. 


Buoys.—The outer buoy is a black and white vertically striped buoy in about 
4} fms. The buoys are shifted to meet the changes in the channel. 


Light.—From a black conical tower, near the east end of Matagorda Island, is 
exhibited at a height of 85 feet above high water, a fixed white light, with a flush 
every 90 seconds, visible in clear weather 15 miles. 


Life-Saving Station. There is a life-saving station at Saluria, west side of 
entrance, where PiLots are always obtainable by signal. The QUARANTINE 
STATION is about 4 mile northward of Decros Point, east side of entrance. 

A Weather Signal Station also at Indianola, or Lavaca, in Matagorda Bay. 

Directions.—Sailing vessels waiting for pilot, or tide, should anchor outside 
and to windward of the outer bar buoy, in about 8 fms., with the light-house W. 
by S. The bar should never be attempted without a pilot. 


THE Coast from the north-east extreme of Matagorda Peninsula trends nearly 
straight north-easterly to Galveston Island, and is low, fronted by a sandy 
beach, and free from danger. 


Velasco or Brazos River is estimated to be about 900 miles long, and dis- 
charges over a bar of quicksand, which is constantly changing. The entrance 
may possibly be identitied by some woodlands 7 or 8 miles distant in a north- 
west direction. In the rainy season it is navigable for steamers of light draught 
as far as Washington, about 300 miles up, and to Columbia, about 40 miles up, at 
all seasons. The nearest railway station is at Columbia, but it is intended to 
connect Velasco with it. Since the construction of jetties at the entrance, 
vessels of 16 feet draught have crossed the bar, and entered Brazos River, where 
they find good wharves and a fair amount of warehouse accommodation. 

(C. Carocue to G. Fiorina] e 
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Buoys.— During the winter months when fogs are prevalent, a WHISTLING 
Buoy, painted black and white vertical stripes, is moored in 5 fms. off the 
entrance, with the outer end of the north jetty bearing N.W. by W. 1} mile. 
From about June to September it is replaced by a can buoy similarly painted. 
A RED nun buoy is moored in 19 feet water off the end of the north jetty; and 
a Buack can buoy in 18 feet off the end of the south jetty. 


Lights.—F rom a brown iron tower erected on the north side of the Brazos 
River, 1 mile within the mouth, is exhibited at the height of 98 feet above high 
ae a fixed white light, flushing every 10 seconds, visible in clear weather 16 
miles. 

Also, from a structure erected in a depth of about 8 feet, a fived white lantern 
light, elevated 36 feet above high water, and visible over an arc of 180°, to form, 
with Brazos River light asa rear light, a front leading light for approaching the 
entrance between the jetties. This light is shown froma column, above a square 
platform, on piles, on which stand two small houses and a Foa BELL, all painted 
black, and situate S. 50 E., 6,750 feet from Brazos River light-house. 

During thick or foggy weather the fog bell will be struck by machinery every 
20 seconds. 

Note.—The light hitherto shown in this position by the Brazos River Channel 
and Dock Company has been discontinued. 

In moderate weather good anchorage will be found in 4 to 6 fms., soft red 
clay, from 14 to 24 miles off the bar. 


San Luis Pass.—This pass is between the E. end of the peninsula forming 
Oyster Bay and the S.W. extreme of Galveston Island, and is an opening over 
9 cables wide, leading into West and Oyster Bays. The entrance channel is 
narrow and shallow. The bar, nearly 1 mile to seaward of the opening, has a 
depth of about 7 to 8 feet at low water, but is constantly shifting, and should 
never be attempted without a pilot. The entrance is between north breakers 
and south breakers; there is good anchorage within the south extreme of 
Galveston Island in 7 to 12 feet water. 


A Life-Saving Station is placed on San Luis Island. About 4 mile within the 
south point of entrance is Follet’s ferry-house. Northward of it is San Luis 
Island, about 1 mile in extent, with a boat channel between leading to Oyster 
Bay. The houses on the island and the ferry-house on Galveston Island identify 
the pass. 


Tides.— There is generally but one high and low water in 24 hours; average 
rise 15 inches; but time and height are much influenced by the direction and 
force of the wind. 


GALYESTON ISLAND.—Galveston Island is to the N.E. of San Luis Pass, 
being 24 miles long N.E. and S.W., from 1 to 24 miles in breadth, and from 8 to 
4 feet high. 

The coast of the island is all along clean, having 8 fms. water at the distance of 
about a mile, until within 4 miles of the bar, when that line of depth increases 
to about 2 miles off the N.E. end of the island. 


THE CITY OF GALVESTON is situate just within the north-east extreme of 
Galveston Island, and its population is about 40,000. Vessels that can cross the 
bar can lie alongside the wharves. Extensive works are in progress on jetties, 
amounting altogether to about 12 statute miles; many miles are completed. 


Suppuigs of all kinds can be obtained. About 2,000 tons of Coat are usually 
in stock. Vessels of heavy draught coal by lighters outside the bar, distant 9 
miles from the coal wharf. Others can coal at the wharves at the town. 

There is a Patent Suir, and machine shops are available for ordinary repairs. 


_Communication.—There are two lines of steamers weekly to New York; one 
bi-monthly to Vera Cruz ; and one weekly to Bluefields, Central America. 
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A SUBMARINE CABLE connects Galveston with Vera Cruz; and it is connected 
with the railway systems of the United States and Mexico. 


GALVESTON BAY is extensive but shallow, extending north-westward 21 
miles from the entrance to San Jacinto Ba , with a shallow channel, named 
West Bay, running westward of Galveston Island to San Luis Pass; another to 
the eastward inside Bolivar Peninsula named East Bay, and a third to the 
north-eastward running north of Trinity River and Turtle Bay. About 12 miles 
northward of the city, the bay is divided by a chain of low islets and shoals, 
named Red Fish Bar, which extends across between Edward and Smith Points, 
and divides it into two nearly equal parts. This bar has only 4 to 5 feet water ; 
aap of it the bay has depths of 6 to 9 feet, and northward of it 9 to 11 

eet. 


It is intended to dredge a channel from Bolivar Point to Clopper’s Bar, and 
San Jacinto Bay and River, a distance of about 19 miles, until a least depth of 
12 feet, and a width of 100 feet are obtained. Stakes and beacons now indicate 
the channel. 


GALYESTON HARBOUR—Breakwaters.—Two breakwaters, called the North 
and South Jetties, have been in construction, and may be approaching com- 
pletion ; when complete their outer ends will be about a mile apart, and about 
5 feet above low water. It is contemplated to extend them into 30 feet water. 


Drprus—WuHarves.—By the scouring of the ebb tide, and the work of dredging, 
the depth on the inner bar, in the approach to the town, was 24 feet in 1896. 
The wharfage was about 15,000 feet in length, affording berths for 50 vessels at 
one time, each 300 feet long. There is ample shed accommodation and every 
facility for loading and discharging ; the railways extend on to the wharves. 

It is now certain that Galveston, having obtained a deep water outlet, will 
become a port of the first importance. 


Buoys—Beacons.—Lanpmarks.—A whistle buoy has been moored in 30 feet 
water, in the fairway of the approach to the harbour, with North Breaker 
Beacon, W. by S. 3 S. 2.8, miles, and Bolivar Light-house W. by N.4N. Itis 
withdrawn between June Ist and September 30th, during which months there 
is no fog. The buoyage within is in accordance with the United States uniform 
system. But the following gas buoys have caused some alterations, viz.:— 

(No. 1.) North Gas Buoy—Rerp, showing a fired white light on the north side 

of entrance to dredged channel between the jetties. 

(No. 2.) South Gas Buoy—Buack, showing a /ixed white light on the south side 

of the same entrance. 

(No. 3.) Inner Gas Buoy—Buack, on the south side of the channel, about 3 

ue westward of South Gas Buoy (2). (No.1 black can buoy will be with- 
rawn.) 

(No. 4.) Second Turn Gas Buoy—Rep, showing a fired red light off the N.E. 

point of Pelican Spit, to mark the turn for deep draught vessels into 
Galveston Channel, causing the withdrawal of No. 6A, red can buoy. 


Bracon.—There is a beacon 26 feet high on the southern jetty. 


Nortu Breaker Bracoy, 30 feet high, painted red, lies in 12 fect, south-west- 
ward of the end of the southern jetty, with Fort Point Light-house W. by N.}N., 
distant 2 58, miles. 


GorcE GuacE Beacon, a small white house on piles, about 12 feet high, on the 
southern edge of the shoal off Bolivar Point, marks the northern limit of the 
channel. It lies with Bolivar Light-house N. 3 W., 93 cables distant. 


Water Tank, on the Contractor’s Wharf, a brown circular tank, is a guide to 
the new dredged channel from Bolivar Point to Red Fish Bay, it lies with Bolivar 
Point Light-house E. by N. 3 N., 8 cables distant. 
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QUARANTINE LAZARETTO, an oblong white building on piles, about 25 feet high, 
on the west side of the channel to Galveston; with Fort Point Light-house 
bearing N.E. 7 E., about 6 cables distant. 


Grain Evevator.—A large oblong building 90 feet high, with double pitched 
roof and circular water tank 15 feet high on top, at the north-eastern part of the 
city. It is generally the first object sighted in hazy weather when approaching 
from the eastward, being often made out before Bolivar Light-house. The body 
of the elevator is lead colour, and the roof and tank metallic brown. 

A square lattice-work beacon 25 feet high has been erected at the lower 
entrance to the new dredged channel from Bolivar Point to Red Fish Bar; it 
ae ae Bolivar Point Lighthouse E. by S. } S., and Fort Point Lighthouse 

SE, 3 E, 

Lights.—A temporary fived while light, named the North Jetty Light, is 
exhibited from a red slatwork pyramid, at the height of 41 feet above high 
bse 50 feet north of the north jetty, with Bolivar Lighthouse N. 82° W., 

miles. 


Bottvar Point.—On the north side of the entrance, is exhibited from a conical 
tower with black and white horizontal bands, at the height of 117 feet above 
high water, a fixed white light, visible in clear weather 17 miles. 

Ga.LvsesTon Licut VEssEL exhibits, at a height of 48 feet above the sea, a fixed 
red light, visible 12 miles. The vessel is moored in 26 feet water, inside the bar, 
is schooner-rigged, straw colour, with Galveston on sides, and 28 on stern, and 
by day has a black iron cage at the masthead. 


ee SiagnaL.—In thick weather a fog bell will be sounded on beard the light 
vessel. 

Orr Fort Pornt (N.N.E. end of Galveston Island) from a hexagonal white 
screw pile structure, is exhibited at the height of 47 feet above high water, a 
fixed white light with red sectors, visible in clear weather 12 miles. 

This light is obscured between the bearings of N. 22° E. and N. 73° W., from 
the latter bearing it then shows red over a section of 17° to the line of the jetty ; 
thence white for 4° over the jetty channel ; from thence it is obscured over an arc 
of 20° to the bearing of W.S.W.; from this bearing it shows white through south 
and east to N.N.E., but interrupted by narrow red sectors over Turn or Elbow 
Buoy (No. 5 black can) and over Galveston Wharves. 

On entering the main ship channel by night this light will not be visible until 
near the light vessel, when it will show white. 


On Hatr-Moovy, a shoal ‘between Dollar Point and Pelican Island, from a white 
screw pile structure with black lantern, from a height of 37 feet above the sea, 
a fixed white light, visible 11 miles in clear weather. 

In thick weather a FoG Bett is struck at Half-Moon Light-house every 20 
seconds. 

On Rep Fish Bar, from a white screw pile structure with black lantern, is 
exhibited a fixed white light, at a height of 37 feet above the sea, visible 11 miles 
in clear weather. 

A Foc BE 1 is struck every 30 seconds in thick weather at this light-house. 

Pilots are usually in attendance in the roadstead to take vessels over the bar. 
Pilotage is compulsory. 

Tides.—Currents.—The rise of the tide is small, and irregular, being influenced 
by the force and direction of the wind. The average rise is about 1 foot. The 
stream runs at times at the rate of 4 knots between the jetties. During heavy 
northers, or a very dry season, the depths on the bar may be decreased a foot. 
South-east winds produce the highest rise. As the entrance is approached the 
current nearly always sets south-westward. 
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Winds.—The prevailing winds are easterly, except in December, January, and 
February, when N. and N.W. winds prevail. Severe storms and destructive 
hurricanes have occurred between July and October. 


Direetions.—THE Unitep Starrs InLanp RULE oF THE RoaD apply to Galveston 
Harbour, from Galveston Bar Whistle Buoy (or its watch buoy in summer), N. 
by W. } W., to the beacon marking the outer extremity of the north break- 
water ; and from the same buoy S.W. by W. 4. W., to North Breaker Beacon. 


Approaching.— ANcHORAGE.—The coast eastward of Galveston is low, with a 
few houses, and clusters of trees. There is a high section of coast about } mile 
long, nearly 18 miles eastward, which shows well from seaward, and will probably 
be the first land sighted coming from that direction. Constant attention should 
be paid to the lead, although the coast is clear to within about 2 miles of the 
land to vessels of moderate draught. 


SABINE Banks, with only 17 feet in places, lie 15 to 20 miles off shore, eastward 
of the approach, and should be avoided. Bolivar Light-house, painted in black 
and white bands, will be seen on nearer approach, or the grain elevator at the 
north-east extreme of the city. The light-house should be brought to bear W. 
by N., and steered for until a depth of 7 fms. is reached, when the outer fairway 
whistle buoy (except from June to October) and pilot boat may be scen. In thick 
weather vessels should always anchor in that depth and await a pilot. Vessels 
of too great a draught to enter the harbour anchor here, where the holding 
ground is good. There being a depth of 22 feet, or more, over the bar, most 
vessels can now enter and proceed to the city, and lighters are unnecessary for 
loading and discharging cargo. PiLoTaGE, as before stated, is compulsory. 


At Niasut.—Bolivar Lighthouse a little open northward of the light vessel, or 
the first mentioned bearing W. by N. } N. leads up to the entrance between the 
jetties, also the 4° white sector of Fort Point Light. ‘The jetty ends are not yet 
lighted. 


Weather Signals are show from a staff at Galveston city ; the nearest life-saving 
station is at San Luis Pass. 


THE QUARANTINE STATION is at the north end of Galveston Island, 2 miles from 
the city. 

Tue Coast from Galveston trends north-eastward nearly 40 miles, and then 
13 miles eastward to Sabine Pass. At about 16 miles eastward of Galveston 
the land forms a narrow peninsula, at the east end of which is a haulover into 
Galveston Bay. About 2 miles eastward of this is a stretch of coast 4 mile long, 
higher than the adjacent land, named High Island, which is a useful mark for 
making Galveston. The shore all along is low and sandy, with scarcely any 
verdure, and there are depths of 3 fms. at about 1 mile off. 


Sabine Banks extend parallel to the coast on either side of Sabine Pass at a 
distance of 15 to 20 miles; they are 40 miles long, by a few miles only broad. 
The least known depth is 23 fms., about 16 miles 8.S,E. from Sabine Pass Light ; 
it is advisable to give the banks a wide berth in deep draught vessels, as there 
are many patches of 3 to 4 fms. on them. 


Golé Shoal is about 3 miles in extent, north-east and south-west, charted about 
15 miles south-westward of the west extreme of Sabine Banks, with depths of 
43 to5fms. The western and shallowest head, 4$ fms., is in lat. 29° 8’ N., and 
long. 94° 11’ W. 


SABINE PASS is the outlet of a shallow lake, into the northern extreme of 
which the Sabine and Neches rivers discharge. The shores of the lake and 
pass are low and marshy. Jetties have been constructed on either side of the 
entrance to Sabine Pass, with their walls above high water. A depth of 22 feet 
could be carried over the bar and between the jetties in March, 1897. 
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Light.—A /fived red light is exhibited from a red box on iron framework, at 24 
feet above high water, at the extremity of the east jetty. (It was reported in 
March, 1897, that the jetty had been extended 1,030 yards beyond this light.) 

On Brant Point, on the east side of entrance to the river, in lat. 29° 43’, and 
long. 98° 51’, is a white octagonal tower, 75 feet in height, and 84 feet above the 
level of the sea, which exhibits a fixed light, varied by a flash every 14 minute, 
visible all round the horizon, at the distance of 15 miles. 


Pitots may be obtained from the light-house. 


Buoys.—A whistle buoy, black and white in vertical stripes, is moored in about 
30 feet at the entrance of Sabine Pass, with the light-house bearing N.N.W. 4 
W., 4 x miles distant. A bell buoy is moored close to the outer end of the east 
jetty. Above the light-house two nun buoys, red, mark shoals to be left on star- 
board hand in entering. 


Directions.—Steer in for the light-house, bearing N.N.W. 4 W., which will lead 
to the fairway buoy, where anchor, or wait for pilot. When the lake within is 
above sea level the stream runs out with considerable strength. 


The Town of Sabine lies 2} miles above the light-house, on the Texan side of 
the pass, and is connected by rail with the interior. Suppuies of provisions can 
always be obtained. 


A Life-Saving Station is situated on the west bank near the old fort, 1} mile 
eau the town. QUARANTINE STATION on the same side, abreast the light- 
ouse. 


THE Coast between Sabine Pass and Calcasieu River, 28 miles to the east- 
ward, and thence to Mermentan, 13 miles beyond, is all low, sandy and barren, 
and in some places swampy. 


Calcasieu Pass affords passage for small craft of 5 feet draught into Calcasieu 
Lake. Within the bar it deepens to 2 and 8 fms. The lake is very shallow, 


pe only about 3 feet water. Calcasieu River runs into the northern part of 
e lake. 


Light.—From a black screw pile light-house on the west side of the entrance 
to the river, a fixed white light is exhibited, visible in clear weather 18 miles. 


Directions.—The opening may be recognised by the light-house, and the white 
house on piles near it. The light-house in line with a beacon with flag on the 
west bank is the leading mark for the bar. The bar buoy is kept as near as 
possible on this mark. The rise of tide is about 1} feet, but the time and rise are 
subject to variation. 


Mermentan River, 13 miles eastward of Calcasicu, has about 4 feet on its bar, 
but the depth within is much greater, and it connects with a small lake a few 
miles up. A fairway buoy, nun, striped black and white vertically, is moored 
in 14 feet water off the entrance. 


TE Coast from Mermentan River runs eastward for about 40 miles, to the 
bayous or creeks of Freshwater, Great and Little Constance, thence 8 miles to 
Tiger Point. The shore in this place is low and swampy, but about 10 miles 
inland from the above creeks is a wooded ridge called Pecan Island, which 
extends from west to east, about 15 miles, and to within 10 miles N.W. of Tiger 
Point. From Tiger Point the shore runs about eastward for 12 miles to the 
S.W. entrance of Vermilion Bay. About midway is a ridge of high wooded land 
called the Chenil de Tiger. 


Trinity Shoal lies from 20 to 24 miles southward of Tiger Point, and is about 


18 oe long, east and west, within a depth of 3 fms. ; the least depth charted 
18 e 
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Tiger Shoal.—The flat extending from the main for about 18 miles, with less 
than 8 fms., separated from Trinity Shoal by a channel with 3} fms., or 
less, in places. The continuation of this flat eastward fronts the coast at 5 to 
15 miles distance. The shallowest part to the westward, about 10 south- 
eastward of Tiger Point, is named Tiger Shoal, and has only 4 feet over it. 


Buoy.—An experimental whistle buoy, black and white vertical stripes, has 
been placed in lieu of the light vessel; with the S.W. reef light-house bearing 
E. by N. 3 N., distant 374 miles. 


VERMILION and COTE BLANCHES BAYS are two large but shallow bays lying 
within Marsh Island, westward of Atchafalaya Bay. The entrance is westward 
of Marsh Island through South-West Pass, which has 9 feet over its bar, and 4 to 
7 fms. within. Tiger Shoal lies westward of the approach from the eastward. 
The passage eastward of Marsh Island, fronting Atchafalaga Bay, is encumbered 
with shoals. The bays and passages and shoals can only be navigated with the 
aid of a pilot, or local knowledge. 


Spit.—A shallow spit extends nearly 6 miles southward of Marsh Island. On 
its extreme was the Shell Cays Light-house, since destroyed ; the cays are now 
submerged. 


_ Buoy.—A RED buoy, in 2 fms., marks the south extreme of this shallow spit. 


Directions.— Vessels drawing 7 feet water can enter the South-West Pass 
entrance to Vermilion Bay. From the eastward the channel is between the 
Rep buoy marking the spit southward of Marsh Island, and the whistle buoy 
(experimental, before mentioned), south-east of Tiger Shoal, thence continuing 
to the north-westward until the west point of the pass bears N. by E., when 
steer in across the bar in about 9 feet water. About a mile from the entrance 
points the water will begin to deepen, and when in 5 fms. steer for the middle 
of the pass, and anchor in 6 to 8 fms., soft bottom, midway between the points. 


ATCHAFALAYA BAY, between Marsh Island and Point au Fer, is about 18 
miles wide and 10 miles deep, but the entrance is almost entirely blocked by 
shoals and shallow flats, extending some 12 miles off shore ; and the depths at 
22 miles off are not above 3 fms. Near the middle of the north side lies Belle 
Isle, a conspicuous object from some distance, as it is 130 feet high, and the 
adjacent land is very low. 


Dredged Channel.—A channel, with a least depth of 9 feet, has been cut across 
Point au Fer shell reef near its western extremity, thence across the bay to the 
mouth of Atchafalaya River, and enables vessels to run to Morgan City, 15 miles 
up the river. The channel is well marked by stakes at each side, but strangers 
should employ a pilot. 


Light.— On south-west reef, entrance to Atchafalaya Bay, is a black screw pile 
structure, in 3 feet water, which exhibits at a height of 54 feet above high water, 
a fixed white light, visible in clear weather about 13 miles. 


In thick or foggy weather a Foc Brut is struck by machinery once every 20 
seconds. 


Directions.— Vessels approaching the bay, having rounded Ship Island Shoal 
from the eastward, or Trinity Shoal from the westward, should steer for S.W. 
Reef Light-house, on the bearing of N.W. 3 N., until about 2 miles off it, where 
they should anchor in about 10 feet water, and obtain a pilot. The bay is only 
available for vessels under 9 feet draught. Pitors and Tucs may be obtained 
from Morean City, which is a port of entry for the Teche district, and is situate 
on an island about 15 miles up the river. A line of steamships trade from here 
to Texan and Mexican ports. Vessels are loaded at the wharves or by lighters. 
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Tides.—The average rise and fall is about 14 feet, and depends much on the 
wind and other circumstances. 

The coast from Point au Fer trends about E.S.E. for 30 miles, to abreast Isle 
Derniere, it is all along low and marshy, and at the distance of about 2 miles 
there is only from 6 to 7 feet water. 

Caillou Bay, within Derniere Island, is so shallow as to be only available for 
small boats. 


DERNIERE ISLAND is about 17 miles long, east and west, and about 1 mile 
broad. It is low throughout except a sand ridge a few feet high parallel with 
the beach. Its western extremity is named Racoon Point. 


A Fiat extends about 20 miles westward, and a little southward of the parallel 
of Racoon Point, with depths of 14 to 3 fms., which breaks in places during 
heavy weather. 


Ship Island Shoal lies 8 miles southward of Derniere Island and Racoon Flat, 
with depths of 3} to 4 fms. in the channel between, the bottom is fine grey sand 
with black specks. The shoal is about 20 miles long, east and west, and from 
1 to 5 miles broad, with depths of 9 to 18 feet. It is steeper on the north than 
on the south side, and there are patches of less than 18 feet nearly 8 miles S.W. 
of the lighthouse. 


Light.—From a brown pyramidal framework on piles, erected on Ship Island 
Shoal, is exhibited at an elevation of 105 feet above the sea level, a flashing 
white half minute light, visible in clear weather 16 miles. It lies in 10 feet water, 
11 miles S.S.W. of Racoon Point. During thick and foggy weather a Foe BELL 
is struck by hand. 


Térebonne Bay lies close eastward of Derniere Island, and is enclosed between 
the main and the low islands of Vine and Caillou; it is very shallow, and only 
used by small boats engaged in oyster dredging. 


Timballier Bay is eastward of Terebonne; its entrance named Grand Pass, 
between Timballier and East Timballier Islands will admit vessels up to about 
7 feet draught, but local knowledge is requisite to enter and navigate it. The — 
bay is very shallow. TrimMBALLIER IsLaNnD, the westernmost, is about 6 miles 
long, east and west, very narrow and low. East TIMBALLIER is about 4 miles 
long, east and west, and separated from the main by Belle Pass, on the east side 
of which is the entrance to Fourchon West Pass. These islands are fronted by 
shallow water to the distance of 2 or 8 miles. 


Caution.—Vessels drawing over 7 feet should not enter Grand Pass, as the 
depths on the bar are not to be depended on; within the bar are depths of 18 
feet with good anchorage. When passing along this coast the lead should be 
kept going, and the depth not shoaled under 5 fms. 

Light.—A Temporary Licut, fixed white, is shown from a black pyramidal 
framework, 30 feet above sea level. It stands on the north side of the island 
about 14 mile westward of the east extreme. 

Tides are irregular, and much influenced by the wind. Average rise about 
1} to 2 feet. 

Fourchon Pass.—This pass is situate about 3 miles eastward of East Timballier 
Island, and is the principal entrance to the main branch of Bayou La Fourche, 
it is obstructed by a bar carrying only 7 feet water ; the depth, however, is said 
to be increasing. 

This pass may be distinguished at a short distance by a small sand knoll, 
situate to the eastward of the entrance, and the only one in this vicinity. 

About 8 miles to the eastward is the Bayou Moreau, the eastern outlet of 
Bayou La Fourche. 
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BARATARIA BIGHT —This is the name given to the deep indentation west- 
ward of the Delta of the River Mississippi, as far as the Fourchon Pass. The bight 
between these points is about 15 miles deep, and open to the S.W. The coast 
is everywhere low, marshy, and covered with rushes, except to the eastward of 
Barataria Bay, where there are a few trees. Within the depth of 10 fms. the 
water shoals rapidly. 


Barataria Bay.—This bay is really an extensive lake through which small 
vessels ply to New Orleans, the distance being about 110 miles. 


GRAND PASS.—The principal access to the bay is by two channels on either 
side of GRAND TERRE IsLanp. The western one, near Fort Livingstone, named 
Grand Pass, is the channel generally used; it has about 7 feet over the bar at 
low water, but is subject to change, and requires local knowledge to navigate it. 
There are depths of 3 to 7 fms. for about 1 mile northward and southward of 
the entrance, and secure anchorage for such craft as can cross the bar. The 
bay contains a number of islets and shoals, and has only 3 feet in places. 


Light.— From a white octagonal tower, on the west end of Grand Terre Island, 
is exhibited at a height of 59 feet above sea level, a fired white light, visible in 
clear weather 13 miles. 


Tides.—There is one high and one low water each day, witha rise of about 14 
feet, but greatly influenced by winds. 


West Bay is just to the northward of South-West Pass. It is shallow, but 
affords good shelter with winds anywhere between N.E., through east, to about 
south. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER.—This, the most important river in America, takes its 
rise 3,160 miles from the Gulf of Mexico, 1,680 feet above sea level, and with its 
affluent the Missouri, is the longest in the world, the two together being 4,350 
miles long. 


For 50 miles from the sea it runs through a thin ragged delta into the Gulf of 
Mexico, from which it is separated at several parts by embankments, only } mile 
across. The extremity of the Delta spreads into four prongs formed by earthy 
deposits brought down by the current, with very deep bights between, the 
extreme points being distant about 25 miles; through these prongs the river dis- 
charges by five mouths called passes. The prongs are still advancing into the 
gulf, but their progress has been much retarded of late years at South Pass, 
now the main entrace, by the ‘Eads jetties.” Since the construction of the 
jetties vessels seldom ground at the mouth of the pass, but formerly accidents 
were frequent, forming obstructions against which the earthy deposits rapidly 
accumulated. 


Notice.—The Intanp RuLes oF THE RoaD oF THE UNITED StaTEs are to be 
followed in the Detta of the Misstssrppr and New OrbLEANS Harsour, within 
the following limits, viz.:—From South Pass East Jetty Light-house N. by E. 
1 E. to Pass 4 l’Outre Light-house ; thence north to Errol Islands; and from 
South Pass East Jetty Light-house W. 7% S. to South-West Pass Light-house ; 
thence north to the shore. 


Depths.—The Bar and Delta is the shallowest portion between New Orleans, 
about 120 miles up the river, and the sea. Soutu Pass, the deepest has a 
maximum depth of 30 feet through a narrow channel; there are 27 feet on the 
leading marks. Vessels of 25 feet draught can proceed to New Orleans and 
beyond at any time, but 22 feet is about the maximum draught of vessels 
frequenting the river. 

[(C. Catocuy to G. Froripa.] x 
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Pilots.— Strangers entering any of the mouths of the Mississippi should always 
employ a pilot, who are always cruising in their steam pilot boats off South 
Pass. Pilots for the river above the heads of the passes are obtainable at Port 
Eads near the South Pass Main Light. For the bar the pilotage is 3} dollars 
per foot for vessels of 10 feet and under, 4} dollars per foot for all others. River 
pilotage is 30 dollars each way, irrespective of size of vessel. 


Tugs are available. 


Weather Signals are shown from a staff at Port Eads, near South Pass Light- 
house. See p. 37 for details. 


Focs prevail almost nightly off the delta of the river, during the months 
March to June inclusive, setting in usually after midnight, and lasting until 10 
or 11 a.m. 


Directions. When approaching in thick or foggy weather, constant reference 
should be made to the chart, and the lead kept going. Unless blowing a gale, 
vessels caught in a fog may anchor anywhere off the delta, in not less than 10 
fms., to await the lifting of the fog or the arrival of a pilot. If caught in a gale, 
shelter may be found within the north end of Chandeleur Islands in 4 to 5 fms., 
about 50 miles northward from the North-Eastern Pass. 

The land of the delta is very low, appearing not more than 12 feet high, so 
that on a daytime approach, the first objects that become visible are the light- 
houses, and at night the lights themselves. 

When within 50 miles of the land, a westerly current varying from 1 to 2 knots 
an hour, and growing stronger as the land is approached, is always experienced. 
This current may be neutralized, or even reversed by a strong westerly wind. 
The muddy river water will be met with from 10 to 15 miles off the mouths; in 
some places dark patches appears, which have an alarming appearance with 
strong ripplings. 

Tides.— The rise and fall is only about 1 foot, and time and height are both 
irregular. The height of the river is much affected by floods, and by the annual 
rise in the spring, when the river is usually 10 to 12 feet higher than in the 
autumn, at New Orleans, and 2 to 3 feet higher at the head of the passes. The 
floods from the upper river cause immense damage at times through over- 
flowing the banks, or breaking through the banks called ‘‘ levees.” 


South-West Pass.—This pass is now marked by four black and white vertically 
striped (fairway) buoys, which may be passed on either side close to. The outer 
buoy is moored in a depth of 54 fms., outside the bar, with South-West Pass 
Light-house N. by E. 4 E., distant 3 miles. 


Light.— On a low, marshy inland on the west side of the pass is a skeleton iron 
tower painted black, from which is exhibited at a height of 128 feet above sea 
level a fived white light, visible in clear weather 16 miles. 


East Bay is a shallow and dangerous bight between the prongs forming the 
South-West and South Passes. 


_ South Pass is the deepest into the Mississippi, and the main ship channel. It 
ig considered to embrace the extent of channel between the upper ends of the 
works at the head of the passes and the outer end of the jetties at the entrance. 
The Bar has a depth of 27 feet on the leading mark maintained at the Eads 
jetties, which extend out to a depth of 5 fms. There is a maximum depth of 
30 feet over a very narrow channel, but mud lumps are constantly forming in it. 


Lights.—Sourn Pass—From a red framework pyramid light-house on west side 
of South Pass is exhibited, at a height of 108 feet above sea level, a flashing 
white light every 5 seconds, visible in clear weather 16 miles. 


JetTies.—East Jetry—A fixed red light is exhibited from a pyramidal white 
tower, with staff and ball, at an elevation of 52 feet, visible about 8 miles. 
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A Foa Bz t is struck once every 10 seconds in thick or foggy weather. 


West Jetty.—A fixed white light is shown from a black pyramidal structure, 
at an elevation of 26 feet, visible 10 miles in clear weather, from E.N.E. through 
south, to E.S.E. 


Beacons.—-A red pyramidal framework on piles is situate near the pilot station 
at 50 yards east of the West Jetty, from which is exhibited a fired white light. 
In line with the South Pass Light it forms a mark for clearing the mud lumps 
at the mouth of the pass. 


Light Yessel.—Soutu Pass—The automatic whistle buoy has been supplanted 
by a light vessel moored in a depth of 14 fms., with South Pass East Jetty 
Light-house bearing W. 3 N., distance 1,4, miles. The light vessel is painted 
red, with South Pass on sides and No. 43 on stem; and has two masts with an 
iron cage at each masthead as a day mark. The light is fired white, shown from 
the oo at a height of 40 feet above the sea, and is visible 11 miles in clear 
weather. 


Foe Sienau.—A steam fog whistle gives blasts of fowr seconds’ duration, 
separated by silent intervals of fifty-six seconds. If the whistle should be disabled - 
a bell will be struck by hand. The light vessel is withdrawn annually in June, 
July, August, and September, that period being free from fog. 


Directions.— Strangers should not attempt to enter without a pilot. After 
passing the light vessel bring the South Pass Light-house in line with the 
white beacon by day, and the white light on the same beacon by night. This 
leads in 27 feet water clear of mud lumps, the most dangerous of which (in 1891) 
were on the west side about 500 feet from the end of the West Jetty, and on the 
east side about 700 feet from the end of East Jetty. Spar buoys mark the 
lumps. The channel is close over to East Jetty Light. 


Regulations for Navigating SourH Pass.—Steam vessels are not to exceed a 
speed of 6 knots per hour, between a point marked by a post painted whitc on 
the western bank of the pass at 500 yards above the South Pass Light-house 
and the headquarters building, and a similar reduction shall be made in other 
parts of the pass when passing the boats, barges, floating mattresses, &c., that 
are being used in the construction of the jetties or the improvement of the 
channel, or in passing any other vessel; and after dark vesscls must not exceed 
6 knots per hour throughout the entire pass. ‘The South Pass is considered as 
embracing the entire extent of the channel between the upper ends of the works 
at the head of the pass and the outer ends of the jetties at the mouth of the pags. 


(2.) All vessels anchoring in the pass shall take position near the eastern bank 
of the pass, not less than 500 yards above the light-house, and below the island 
at the head of the pass; and vessels so anchoring shall have such extra moorings 
as shall be necessary to prevent them being blown athwart the channel, and 
thus endangering the navigation of the pass, whenever required to do so by the 
United States inspecting officer of the works for the improvement of the pass. 


(3.) No master, or other person, in command of a vessel drawing more than 12 
feet water, shall enter the jetty channel from the sea with such vessel until 
after a descending vessel, which has previously entered said channel from above, 
has passed to sea, and likewise no such vessel descending tlic river shall enter 
the channel at the head of the pass until after an ascending vessel, which shall 
_ have passed the head of Goat Island has passed through the entrance at the 
head of the pass. 

(4.) All upward bound vessels must keep to the right, or nearest the east bank 
of the pass, giving the right of way to those bound in the opposite direction. 

(5.) All vessels discharging or waiting to discharge ballast at Port Eads, near 
South Pass Light-house, must be moored to the bank by lines, and no vessel 
shall discharge ballast into the Gulf of Mexico within a distance of 5 miles from 
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the south and west ends of the jetties; nor shall ashes or other refuse matter 
which may be liable to cause a shoaling or filling up of South Pass be dumped 
therein. 


(6.) The dredge boat shall have exclusive right of way over all vessels 
navigating South Pass, while she is at work therein, and all vessels in passing 
her shall be governed by her signals; she shall give the usual steam whistle 
signals for passing to her port or starboard, and this shall be responded to and 
obeyed by the passing vessel on the order of her master or pilot. 


(7.) Tow boats with vessels in tow are not permitted to go down the pass after 
dark, but must anchor above the head of the passes until after daylight. 


Lights.—HeEaps or Passes—At the junction of the South-West and South 
Passes, on Deer Island, a fi.ved white light is exhibited from a black lantern on a 
white dwelling, 38 feet above high water, visible 11 miles in clear weather. A 
Foc BELL is struck by machinery, a double blow at intervals of 10 seconds, a 
single blow, interval 20 seconds. 


On WEstT JETTY a fixed white light is exhibited from a ea black frame- 
work. With Head of the Passes Light, S. by E. 4 E., it forms a range to guide 
into South Pass. 


On East Jetty a fixed red light is exhibited from a framework structure at an 
elevation of 25 feet. 


Soutu-East and East Passes are used only by small vessels. The shallow 
bay between South and South-East Passes is named Garden Bay; and that 
between East Pass and Pass a l’Outre is named Blind Bay. 


PASS A L’OUTRE is the southernmost of the two mouths of the North- 
Eastern Pass; the channel changes so suddenly, and dangerous mud lumps so 
constantly form at the entrance, that strangers would run great risk in entering 
without a pilot, and it is not safe for vessels drawing over 7 feet. This mouth 
has the advantage of the wind blowing more generally up it into the main stream 
of the Mississippi. The northern mouth seems not to be navigable. 


Light.—On the middle ground at the north side of the entrance to Pass 
a l’Outre, is exhibited from a black conical tower at an elevation of 63 feet above 
the sea a fixed white light, varied by a flash every 45 seconds, visible in clear 
weather 13 miles. A black day Bracon of open framework, surmounted by a 
ball, lies eastward from the light-tower. 


Anchorage may be found in 4 to 6 fms., sheltered from westerly and south- 
westerly gales, in a large bay to the north-westward of Pass a l’Outre. 


THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS is situate on the left bank of the Mississippi 
about 112 miles above the outlets. Its size and importance as a railway centre, 
and easy water communication with the Gulf of Mexico, added to its connection 
by river with many of the chief cities of the United States, have combined to 
make it the chief commercial city of the South. Vessels of 25 feet draught can 
rea to it with the assistance of a pilot, but those visiting the port are of less 

raught. 


SUPPLIES.—COALs and provisions are obtainable in any required quantity at 
reasonable prices. Coal can be shipped at the rate of 500 tons per day. 


Harsour ReGunations.—Masters of vessels should make themselves acquainted 
with these immediately on arrival. 


CommunicaTion.—Railway connections with the great systems of the country 
and Mexico, and telegraphic communication with the world. Seventeen, or 
more, steamship lines run between New Orleans and European ports from 
November to June inclusive; four of these continue throughout the year. 
Several lines run to New York, Mexico, and Central America. 
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Repairs to engines and boilers have been effected at the foundries and 
machine shops ; and there are several floating docks, and the United States 
Government intends making a dock opposite the city. 


Time Batu.—A time ball is dropped daily, Sunday excepted, from the roof of 
the Cotton Exchange, by electricity from Washington. If the signal fails the 
ball is dropped slowly 5 minutes later. The ball is dropped at 11 a.m., 
equivalent to 5h. of Greenwich meantime; New Orleans being on the 90th 
meridian. 


WEATHER SIGNALs are shown from the top of the Custom House, indicating 
the weather expected. 


QUARANTINE StTaTiIons.—At Port Eads, near South Pass Light-house; an 
isolated one in Pass a l’Outre for the reception of infected vessels; and a third, 
named the Upper Station, for general inspection and sanitation of all vessels 
coming from quarantine ports 70 miles below the city on the left bank of the 
Mississippi. 

Hospitats.—A United States marine hospital and many others are in or near 
the city. 


PORT CHALMETTE, a new port on the Mississippi, has recently been 
opened. Its wharves afford accommodation for ten steam vessels, and are con- 
nected with the railway systems of the country. 


Leaying the Mississippi.—Sailing vessels bound through Florida Strait should 
steer about 14 points to the eastward of their direct course until near the middle 
of that side of the gulf, or until Tortugas bears about S.E., to avoid getting into 
that branch of the current running to the westward coming up through Yucatan 
Channel, and to prevent meeting too soon with the tradewind. 


CHANDELEUR ISLANDS.—This group, lying between 27 and 50 miles 
northward of the North-East Pass of the Mississippi, extends in a north-easterly 
direction in a crescent-shaped curve, and together with Errol, and Breton 
Islands to the south-westward, enclose with the main, a large gulf, which may 
be entered between Breton Island and the Mississippi Delta, or to the north of 
the Chandeleurs. The general depth of this gulf is between 5 and 10 fect, and 
it can only be navigated by small vessels. 


Caution.—The islands, being very low and visible only a short distance, are 
extremely dangerous, especially in the winter. During violent S.E. gales they 
present a perilous lee-shore, the sea at some places overflowing the islands and 
altering their features. A strong current has been found to run to the north- 
ward and westward along the islands after one of these gales. Special attention 
must be paid to the lead, and the water not shoaled under 8 fms. until near the 
north extreme of Chandeleur Island. 


Buoys.—A shallow spit extends north-west of the north point of Chandelenr 
Island; its extreme is marked by a black can buoy. Another black can buoy 
marks the shallow water extending northward of the light-house. 


NoticE.—A notice was issued in August, 1897, that the black can buoy last 
mentioned hus disappeared and will not be replaced; it was said to lie about 
2.4, miles N. by W. } W. from the light-house. 


Light.—From a pyramidal iron framework structure painted brown with black 
lantern, on the north end of Chandeleur Island, is exhibited, at a height of 99 
fect above high water, a fived white light, visible in clear weather 16 miles. 


Refuge Anchorage.—There is good shelter for vessels on the western side of 


the north extreme of Chandeleur Island in 4 fms., with the light-house bearing 
N.E., about 2 miles distant. This anchorage is sheltered from on-shore winds, 
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and has no bar, breakers, or other obstacle to impede free entrance at all times 
and in all weathers. It is therefore considered to be the only safe retreat for 
vessels of heavier draught on the whole of this coast. 

To enter, vessels have only to round the north end of the island at a distance 
of about 14 mile, in 7 fms., noticing the black buoy north-west of the light- 
house, and thence steer southward until under shelter of the point. (Notice the 
cautions previously given.) 


Hospitau.—A United States marine hospital lies to the southward of the light- 
house, with the QuaRANTINE anchorage abreast of it. 


CHANDELEUR and BRETON SOUNDS.—The northern part of the gulf within 
Chandeleur Island is Chandeleur Sound, and the southern portion, abreast 
Breton Island, is Breton Sound. Errol Island (Grand Gosier) may be considered 
the southern extreme of the Chandeleur group, being only separated by a 
passage nearly dry; a shoal extends 8.8.W. about 18 miles from Errol Island, 
known as Grand Gosier Shoal, with only 3 to 6 feet in places. Breton Island, 
84 miles south-westward of Errol Island, has a passage between the shallow 
water fronting it, and Grand Gosier Shoal, with about 3 fms. leading to its 
north-east extreme, but these waters are not navigable without local knowledge. 


CAT ISLAND CHANNEL.—This channel lies between Cat Island and Pitré 
Island, which is the north-easternmost of a chain of islands extending from the 
main eastward of the Mississippi, on the south side of the entrance to Lake 
Borgne. These islands enclose a large number of small bays, of which Bodreau 
Bay is the largest. Strangers should not attempt this channel without a pilot, 
as it is narrow, crooked, and subject to change. Vessels drawing over 9 feet 
should not use it, although it is fairly well buoyed according to the United States 
system in its most difficult places. 


CAT ISLAND is low, narrow, and wooded, and is 5 miles long, east and west ; 
its east end is formed by a similar narrow strip of land 44 miles in extent north 
and south. A prominent sandhill is at its north-east extreme. 


Lights.—F rom a white screw pile structure, with red lantern, on the western 
point of Cat Island, is exhibited at the height of 45 feet above the sea a fixed 
a light, varied by a white flash every 90 seconds, visible in clear weather 12 
miles. 


On Merrill Shellbank, 44 miles west from Cat Island, from a white screw pile 
structure with black lantern, in 6 feet water, is exhibited at a height of 42 feet 
above the sea, a fived white light, visible in clear weather 12 miles. A Fog Bell, 
at ver light-house is struck in thick or foggy weather, one stroke every 20 
seconds. 

The light is said to be obscured by Great Sand Hill and trees on Cat Island 
between W. by N. and W. by S. 3S. 


St. Louis Bay, with Port Christian on the east side of its entrance, lies north- 
ward of Merrill Shellbank. The bay is shallow, and Pass Christian has about 
6 feet water into Mississippi Sound. 


_ LAKE BORGNE, 14 miles W.S.Westward from the light-house on Cat Island, 
is the eastern part of Grand Island, which, with the other islands S.W. and W. 
of it, at the entrance into Lake Borgne, may be said to form the western 
boundary of Mississippi Sound. The principal channel into the lake lies between 
St. Joseph and Grand Islands, which are about 14 mile apart. 

Lake Borgne is navigated by vessels of 8 feet draught, up to Proctorville, at the 


ae and communicates with New Orleans by railroad about 18 miles in 
ength. 
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Lights.—From a white square tower, over a dwelling on a brown pile 
foundation, with black lantern, at the entrance of Lake Borgne, is exhibited a 
fixed white light, visible in clear weather 12 miles. A Foa BE tt is struck once 
every 30 seconds during thick or foggy weather. 

At West Rigolets, the eastern entrance to Lake Pontchartrain, from a black 
lantern on a white dwelling, is exhibited a fixed white light, visible 11 miles in 
clear weather. 

Lake Pontchartrain is separated from Lake Borgne by Pine Island, to the north 
of which is the entrance called Rigolets, and to the south the Chief Menteur ; 
these entrances and outlets afford, on their respective bars, in Lake Borgne a 
depth of 9 feet at high water, and 8 feet at medium tide. This depth can be 
carried through the lake, within a short distance of the shore, to Maddisonville, 
to the mouth of the Manchac, and to the mouth of Bayeau St. Jean, which con- 
nects the city of New Orleans with the lake. 

There are several lights in the navigation of Lake Ponchartrain, which are of 
essential service to the small craft navigating these inland waters, but as no 
stranger would have occasion to go there, the further notice of them we consider 
unnecessary. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUND.—The coast from St. Louis Bay to Mobile, a distance of 
65 miles, is skirted at from 5 to 10 miles off, by narrow, low, sandy islands, 
scantily wooded, leaving several openings into Mississippi Sound. The interior 
navigation, however, is only accessible to coasters and steamers of about 8 fect 
draught, which traflic between Mobile and New Orleans, the towns on the shores 
of the sound, and Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain. 

The chief places within the sound, on the main, are East and West Pasca- 
goula, Biloxi, Mississippi City, Pass Christian, and Shieldsboro’, and the principal 
entrances are Ship Island and Horn Island Passes. 


SHIP ISLAND PASS AND ANCHORAGE.—This pass separates the Ship 
and Cat Islands, and has a depth of about 20 feet in the fairway of the maiu 
ship channel; and there is about the same depth in the anchorage inside Ship 
Island, which is well sheltered, with good holding ground, and one of the best 
on the gulf coast for vessels of moderate draught. The tidal rise is from 6 inches 
to 2 feet, once a day, the maximum being when the moon’s declination is greatest. 
The pass is reduced to a navigable width of about one mile by a flat extending 
from Cat Island, with less than 3 fms., but several patches of 23 and 3 fms. lie 
in and seaward of it, splitting the channel into Main, South, and East Channels. 
The whole is known as Ship Island Bar. 


SHIP ISLAND is mostly low, narrow, and barren, and is about 7 miles long; 
its eastern portion is higher than the rest, and there is a grove of pine trees 
about 2 miles from the east end. The shore is fairly steep-to on the north side 
between the south-west extreme and the light, the deepest water with anchorage, 
5 fms., being near the light ; eastward of which the shallow water extends about 
1 mile. Isolated patches of 23 and 3 fms. extend about 1 mile southward of the 
western part of the island. A well of good water is found near the beach on the 
west side of the pine grove. 


The QUARANTINE STATION has been established near the east end of the island, 
with two yellow quarantine buoys off it. 


Bar Buoys.—A red conical bell buoy, No. 2, marks the south-west side of the 
Knoll, a 17 feet patch on the east side of entrance to Main Channel, with the 
light-house bearing N. 3 E., distant 14 mile. A red buoy, No. 4, marks the north 
limit of the Knoll. 

A black can buoy, No. 1, lies on west side of Main Channel, in about 3} fms., 
8 cables W.N.W. from the Knoll. A black can buoy, No.8, marks the east side 
of a 23 fms. patch on the west side of Main Channel, with the light-house 
E.N.E., 1 mile. 
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South Channel, situate between Knoll bell' buoy and the middle ground of 2} 
fms. eastward of it; and East Channel between middle ground and the island, 
with nearly the same depth, being not so direct are not buoyed. 


Pilotage is compulsory for merchant vessels, and all vessels over 15 feet 
draught should employ a pilot. 


Light.— Near the west end of Ship Island, from a white pyramidal tower with 
black lantern, is exhibited at the height of 73 feet above the sea, a fixed red 
light, visible 11 miles in clear weather. 


Directions.— Approaching from the south-eastward the depths gradually 
decrease from 7 fms. abreast Chandeleur Light to 44 fms. at 2 miles southward 
of the Ship Island Light. The Main Channel only should be used. When at 
that distance bring the light to bear N.N.E. and steer for it midway between 
the Knoll red bell buoy and the black buoy westward of it, in not less than 3} 
fms. across the bar. From abreast the latter buoy, No. 1, steer N. } W., or 
midway between the west point of Ship Island and the inner black buoy, No. 3, 
and when the point bears E.S.E., haul gradually to the eastward and anchor 
in about 34 fms. The depths gradually decrease to 2 fms. in Mississippi Sound, 
at about 5 miles northward of Ship Island Light-house. 


Marianne Pass is the buoyed channel leading from Ship Island inside Cat 
Island, westward to Lake Borgne. It carries about 8 feet over the flats north- 
ward of Cat Island. Vessels drawing over 8 feet should not attempt this 
channel, and strangers should employ a pilot. 


Biloxi, a town on the north shore of Mississippi Sound, is 9 miles northward 
of Ship Island. Biloxi Bay, eastward of the town and within Deer Island, has 
6 feet on the sand bar eastward of the island; the ports in the bay have 8 to 10 
feet; but only 2 feet in the channel westward of the island. 


Light.—At the west end of Biloxi Town is exhibited from a conical white 
tower, at the height of 60 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, visible 18 miles 
in clear weather. 


HORN ISLAND PASS.—This pass is between Horn Island and the Petit 
Bois Island, and about 2 miles wide, and is the approach from seaward to 
Pascagoula. The deep water channel is narrowed to about 4 mile by a flat 
extending about two-thirds across from Petit Bois, and a shifting flat fronting 
the east end of Horn Island. There is a depth of 15 feet at low water on the 
bar, one mile seaward of the pass, with 5 fms. just beyond, and from 20 to 28 
feet within and close round the east end of Horn Island, where there is secure 
anchorage. 


Horn Island is 12 miles long east and west, and + mile broad. It has a light- 
house and signal post upon it, and is wooded nearly its entire length. 


Petit Bois Island is about 11 miles long, and may be readily distinguished by 
having two clumps of trees about two miles apart, with a group of large sandhills 
between them, on the western half of the island. Shallow water fronts the 
island is places to the distance of nearly a mile. 


Round Island, between the pass and Pascagoula, is about 4 mile long, and 
surrounded by a shallow flat. 


Lights.—From a black lantern on a white dwelling, about 2,200 yards from the 
east end of Horn Island, is exhibited at a height of 48 feet above the sea, a fixed 
white light varied by a red flash every minute, visible in clear weather 12 miles. 

From a white tower with black lantern, on the south extreme of Round Island, 
off Pascagoula, is exhibited at the height of 50 feet above the sea, a fixed white 
light, visible 12 miles. Obscured by trees toward the land between the bearings 
- < 4 5S., and W. by N.3N., except through a narrow gap on the bearing of 
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Buoys.—The channel is buoyed in accordance with the United States uniform 
system ; red conical to starboard, black can to port on entering, and vertically 
striped fairway buoys. The buoys are shifted as changes occur, so that it is 
needless to give their positions. The outer buoy is a nun shaped whistle buoy, 
painted in black and white vertical stripes, and marked ‘“‘H. I. Pass,” moored 
in the fairway about 250 yards outside the bar. 


Pilots and Tuas are available, and pilotage is compulsory. 


Directions.—Strangers must not attempt Horn Island Pass at night, nor by 
day if over 10 feet draught, as the channel shifts with every heavy gale. Vessels 
from seaward should bring Horn Island Light to bear N.N.W., and steer for it 
until near the outer whistle buoy, thence as pointed out by the uniform system 
of buoyage. 


Anchorage.—There is good and secure anchorage within the east extreme of 
Horn Island, in about 20 feet water. 


PASCAGOULA—Port anp River—lie opposite Horn Island on the mainland. 
The river enters Mississippi Sound by two mouths about 3 miles apart; the 
eastern one has 5 feet water over the bar and is navigable for 100 miles by small 
boats. Vessels bound to the port usually anchor within Horn Island, or the 
he haa of Ship Island, as the dredged channel to the town only carries depths 
of 9 feet. 


Lights.—At the west side of the entrance of East Pascagoula River is exhibited 
from a lantern over a white dwelling, at a height of 87 feet, a fived white light, 
visible 11 miles. This light is obscured by trees eastward of N. 62° W. 

On the flat southward of this light are two lights 333 yards apart, on a N. 40° 
W. bearing. The inner is fixed red at an elevation of 28 feet, the outer fixed 
white at 22 feet. They are on black triangular beacons on piles; and when in 
line lead through the dredged channel of 9 feet to the turn in the channel, 
whence clusters of piles mark the east side of the channel to the town. 


The QUARANTINE STATION is on Round Island. 


Dauphine Island, the easternmost of the islands fronting Mississippi Sound, is 
about 9 miles long east and west, and at its east end, which is thickly wooded, 
about 1 mile broad. Its middle and western portions are low and very narrow. 

Fort Gaines is on its eastern extreme. Between Dauphine and Petit Bois 
Island there is a passage, but it is too shallow and narrow to be used by any but 
small craft. 


Eastern Channels.— Between Dauphine Island and the main the east end of 
Mississippi Sound is nearly separated from Mobile Bay by a flat of oyster beds, 
through which are three narrow passes. The middle and deepest one, named 
Grant’s, is now artificial and staked, and has 6 feet water. 


MOBILE BAY.—This is an estuary about 30 miles in extent north and south, 
and Mobile is at the mouth of the Mobile River, situate on the west side near 
the head of the bay. There is good anchorage within the entrance points in 
about 34 fms., and an average depth of 10 to 12 feet. The entrance to the bay, 
between Dauphine Island on the west and Fort Morgan on Mobile Point on the 
east, is 23 miles wide, but it obstructed outside by shoals and islands, stretching 
off 4 or 5 miles, between which is the main ship channel with about 20 feet on 
its bar at low water, and deepening to 6 or 8 fms. to abreast the entrance points. 
Above this, from the Lower Fleet, a dredged channel with a depth of 21 feet, 
and 200 feet in width, leads to the wharves of the town 31 miles above the bar, 
alongside which vessels can lie afloat. The river has the same depth for some 
distance, and is navigable for light draught steam vessels for about 50 miles. 

The town of Alabama is on the eastern shore, about 20 miles from the entrance 
to the bay, and a short distance northward of it, on the western shore, is the 
entrance to Dog River. ) 

[C. CatocHEe To G. Fiorip] I 
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Islands and Shoals in the Approach.—On the east side, banks and shoals extend 
4 miles southward of Mobile Point, their positions will be best understood oy 
consulting the plan. Thcir names are East Bank, Revenue Point, Knoll, Sou 
East Shoal, and South-East Breaker Head. 


On the West Side, Pelican Island, close southward of Dauphine Island; about 
13 mile long, low, narrow, and barren. Pelican Bay is eastward of it. Middle 
and Pelican Channels lead into this bay, but the depths are constantly changing, 
and only small craft can use them. 


Sand and West Sand Islands lie 3 and 1} miles respectively south-eastward of 
Pelican Island, narrow ridges of bare sand just above water, each about } mile 
in extent. A light-house stands on Sand Island. South-west spit, forming the 
west side of the bar, extends 13 mile south-south-eastward of the light-house. 
West Bank, abreast of Mobile Point, lies 14 to 8 miles northward of Sand Island. 


Bar.—The Main Ship Channel runs between the shoals just mentioned, over 
a bar which connects the south extreme of those shoals, about 4 miles southward 
of Mobile Point, with about 20 feet at low water, but it is not considered 
permanent. The tidal rise is about one foot. 


Lights.—Sanp IsLanp—From a black conical tower with dwelling detached, 
near the centre of Sand Island, about 8 miles S.S.W. of Mobile Point, is exhibited, 
at 131 feet above high water, a fied whitelight, visible in clear weather 17 miles. 
Also a rear light, from the dwelling, S. 24° E., 80 yards from the principal light, 
at the height of 35 feet above high water, a fixed white light, visible 11 miles. 
A Foe BELt is struck once every 20 seconds in thick or foggy weather. 7 

A black and white Beacon, 25 feet high, is erected about a cable north-west- 
ward of the light-house. 


The Rear Licut, kept open westward of the principal tia light, leads into 

the Main Ship Channel, until Mobile Point lights are in line. If the rear light 

is obscured by the front light-house a vessel is too close to the South-East Spit, 

ao care must be taken to keep the rear light open to the westward of the light- 
ouse. 


MoBILE Point.—From the S.W. lunette of Port Morgan, east side of entrance 
to Mobile Bay, is exhibited from a brown skeleton pyramidal tower, 49 feet 
above high water, a jixed red light, visible 11 miles. And from a square 
pyramidal frame beacon, red, 233 yards, S. 14° W., from the principal light, a 
Jjixed white light. These are leading lights; the red light kept open westward of 
the white (beacon) light leads westward of East Bank until near the buoy ~ mile 
southward of the point. . 

On the east side of the lower bend of the dredged channel, in 12 feet water, is 
exhibited from a white hexagonal structure on piles, with black lantern, a fired 
white light, varied by a red flash every 80 seconds, visible 12 miles. In thick or 
foggy weather a Fog Bell is struck every 5 seconds. 


To Mark THE DREDGED CHANNEL.—Lantern lights elevated 84 feet above high 
water with their numbers in white figures, 2 feet high on each side of the 
lantern, visible from the channel, fived white lights on the east side, and fixed 
red lights on the western side, are to be exhibited from the permanent structures 
recently established to mark the channel. (September, 1897.) 


Buoys.—The Main Channel is buoyed on the United States uniform system, 
red to starboard on entering, black to port, and a vertically striped fairway 
buoy, whistle, off the bar, which lies in 74 fms., with Sand Island Light in line. 
This buoy will not be discontinued during the summer. An EXPERIMENTAL 
Bett Buoy, named ‘Knott Bett Buoy,” red, is moored on the east side of 
entrance to Main Ship Channel, off the southern extreme of South-East Shoal, 
about 1} mile S.S.E. 4 E. from Sand Island Light-house, and about 50 yards 
west of the late Knoll Buoy, No. 2 conical, red, which has been discontinued. 
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Pilots are always to be obtained outside the bar, and now take vessels up to 
the wharves of the city. 


Tides.— The average rise is 1} feet, the maximum 2} fect, and there is usually 
only one tide in 24 hours. Winds from the seaward raise the level of the water 
in the bay, and northerly winds depress it. After strong winds the strength of 
the stream through the Main Ship Channel is considerable until the ordinary 
level is regained. The quantity of water being discharged from the streams 
into the bay affects the outset in the Main Ship Channel. 


Direetions.—As there is no safe anchorage off Mobile bar, and no shelter nearer 
than the anchorage within Chandeleur Island, 45 miles to the westward, vessels 
of other than light draught should endeavour to keep a wide ofling with a 
southerly wind. Approaching from the westward the trees on Dauphine Island 
will be first seen; from the southward, or south-eastward, Sand Island Light- 
house will be first sighted. The land has no remarkable features. Vessels are 
advised to take a pilot. 

To cross the bar steer in with Sand Island Light-house bearing about N.N.W., 
until the fairway whistle buoy is sighted, when it should be steered for passing 
it on either side, thence the Sand Island lights will lead between the buoys; 
pass about 3 cables eastward of Sand Island Light-house, from whence N. $ E. 
course will lead up between the buoys placed in accordance with the uniform 
system of buoyage. From abreast Mobile Point steer about N.N.W. 4 W. for the 
Lower Fleet anchorage. 


At Night do not shoal less than 10 fms. water until Sand Island Lightis sighted, 
and keep outside the fairway until a pilot is obtained. 


Anchorages.—In the Lower Fleet in from 38 to 3} fms., near the entrance to 
the dredged channel to Mobile; or near Mobile Point in 4 to5fms. Eastward 
of the latter is Navy Cove, with about 2 fms.; this is the QUARANTINE anchorage. 
Light draught vessels may anchor anywhere in the bay. 


Weather Signals are displayed from the Signal Station eastward of Port 
Morgan, on Mobile Point, and on the Custom House at Mobile. 


Channel to Mobile.—There is a depth of 21 feet in the dredged channel to the 
town of Mobile, it is marked by stakes and beacons and by leading lights, already 
mentioned, at night. The United States inland rules of the road are to be 
followed, from Mobile outer whistle buoy N.E. by N. to the shore off Mobile 
Point; and from the whistle buoy N.W. by W. to the shore of Dauphine Island. 


Light.—At BaTTERY GLaDDENs, 6 cables east of Choctaw Point, entrance of 
Mobile River, is exhibited a fixed white light, with red sector (red between 
N. 65° E. and N. 73° E.), visible 12 miles. 


MOBILE is situate at the head of the bay, on the west side of the entrance to 
Mobile River; it possesses ample wharfage on the river front for vessels to lie 
afloat. Suppuies of all kinds, including Coat, are obtainable in any quantity ; 
and ordinary repairs to machinery can be effected, but there is no dock accom- 
modation for vessels of any draught, a company has been formed, however, for — 
the construction of one. The QuARANTINE Station is near Port Morgan on Mobile 
Point ; the anchorage has been already mentioned. 

Mobile is connected by rail and telegraph with the interior, and by river for 
vessels of 6 feet draught with various places in Alabama and Mississippi States. 
STEAMSHIP LINEs connect it with Central America, the West Indies, New York, 
and Liverpool. 

The Coast from Mobile Point to the entrance of Pensacola trends easterly 
about 40 miles. The shore is free from danger, the depths decreasing gradually 
from 16 fms. at 10 miles, to 4 or 5 fms. about 1 mile from the beach. The 
land all along is low and sandy, with occasional clumps of trees, between which 
are some barren spaces, backed by extensive swamps and lagoons. About 
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27 miles to the eastward of Mobile is an inlet running into what is called 
Perdido Bay and River. This is a place of little note, having a shifting bar 
across with only 6 feet water upon it. Beyond it, 13 miles, is the entrance to 
Pensacola. 


PENSACOLA BAY is irregularly shaped, about 20 miles in length N.E. and 
S.W., and from 3 to 5 miles in breadth. The seashore, to the eastward of the 
harbour, is formed by Sta. Rosa Island, which extends from the harbour’s 
mouth about 42 miles. This island is nothing more than a ridge of sand, very 
low and narrow, not above } of a mile over. In some parts the sea makes a 
clear sweep over it, with southerly winds. The bay is nearly land-locked, and 
its fairway is clear of obstruction for vessels that can cross the bar, which 
carries about 20 feet at low water. Within it the water deepens, and 44 to 5 
fms. will be found up to Pensacola, about 9 miles above the bar and beyond. 
The bay affords good anchorage, and is the best port on the north shore of the 
Gulf of Mexico. Much of the shore is fringed by banks which in places extend 
a mile or more. 

The entrance may be recognised from seaward by the light-house near 
Barrancas ; by the ruins of Fort McRae on the west side; by Fort Pickens on the 
west end of Santa Rosa Island, east side of entrance; and by some red bluffs on 
the mainland higher than the rest of it. There are also three red bluffs on the 
mainland, nearly in front of the entrance, which adjoin each other. 


Bars—Shoals.— The shoals at the entrance extend about 14 mile seaward, 
with a depths of 1 to 8 fms. | 


Caycas SHoat extends about 14 mile from the western shore; East Bank lies 
off Santa Rosa Island, southward of Fort Pickens, and Middle Ground within and 
between them. Outer bar, between the two first-mentioned shoals, has a depth 
of about 22 feet in the fairway. Inner bar, between Caycas Shoal and Middle 
Ground, is decreasing in width, Middle Ground extending southward, and 
decreasing the depth in the channel, but dredging is in process. Between the 
Middle Ground and the extreme of Santa Rosa is a swatchway- with about 11 
feet, but strangers should not attempt it. 


Lights.—Leapine Licuts.—Near Fort Barrancas, from a tower 160 feet high, 
is exhibited at the height of 191 feet above high water a white light flashing every 
minute, visible 20 miles. The tower is white for the lower third, black above. 

From a beacon, black and white, 152 yards S. 24° E. from the main light- 
house, is exhibited a fixed white light, visible 11 miles. These lights in line lead 
over the outer bar. South-westward from the ruins of Fort McRae, from a 
square white framework is exhibited, at the height of 86 feet, a fixed white light, 
known as Fort McRae front range light. In the lagoon W.N.W. of it, at an 
elevation of 49 feet, from a square red framework, is exhibited a fixed red light. 
The rear light (red) open a little southward of the front light (white) leads over 
the inner bar. 

Eastward of the main light, near Fort Barrancas, a fixed red light is exhibited 
at a height of 75 feet, 188 yards N. 8° E. from a fixed white light, near the shore, 
yreebetey 86 feet; these lights in line lead in the fairway westward of the Middle 

round. 


Dredging Operations.— TEMPORARY Beacons AND LicHts.—T wo beacons, pyra- 
midal framework structure, the front one 80 feet high, the rear 54 feet high, have 
been erected 4 mile westward of Pensacola principal light-house. Whenever the 
dredger is working at night, two white lights, placed vertically 10 feet apart, are 
shown from each of the above beacons, so that with the beacons in line four 
lights placed vertically would be visible. These lights are obscured over the 
entrance whistle buoy. Two buoys mark the limit, outside which all soil will 
be discharged, viz.:—A white nun buoy south, 2% miles from the whistle buoy, 
and a similar buoy S8.W. + W., 4 34 miles from the whistle buoy. | 
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Beacons.—There are three groups of leading beacons for the Main Channel 
with lights as above stated, viz.:—The bar range marked by the front beacon 
and the main light-house ; the Caycas range marked by two beacons south-west 
of the ruins of Fort McRae; and the Barrancas range marked by two beacons, 
eastward of the main light. 


Buoys.—A whistle buoy, fairway, black and white vertically striped, is placed 
in about 6 fms., one mile seaward of the bar, leading mark with the main light- 
house, 3} miles distant, an ordinary fairway buoy lies 1} mile within it on the 
same range. The sides of the channel are buoyed on the United States uniform 
system, red to starboard, black to port, on entering; the buoy on the south part 
of the Middle Ground is a bell buoy. 


_ Tides.—The average rise is about 1 foot, but the time and height are very 
irregular. There is usually only one tide in 24 hours. 


Pilots.— The pilot luggers generally cruise to about 5 miles off the entrance; 
pilots are always obtainable in answer to the usual signals. Tuas are also 
available. 

There is a Lire-Savina StaTIon on Santa Rosa Island, 8 miles eastward of 
of Fort Pickens at the entrance. 


Directions.—Approaching Pensacola Bay, stand in with the main light-house 
on the Barrancas, N.N.W. 4 W., until the beacon seaward of it is seen in line 
with it, which mark will lead past the fairway whistle buoy, over outer bar in 
about 22 feet, between the outer red and black channel buoys; the inner fair- 
way buoy will be directly ahead; alter the course in time to bring the Fort 
McRae beacon lights with the rear light a little open southward of the front 
light, which will lead through the dredged channel over the inner bar, between 
the black buoy off the Caycas Shoal and the bell buoy on the Middle Ground ; 
again alter course in time to bring the Barrancas range beacon lights in line, 
N. 3 E.; steer for these until the outer bar range beacons come in line, then 
steer N.E. by E.}E. until Fort Pickens flagstaff bears S.E. by S.; thence E. 4 
N. until the high derrick at the Navy Yard bears N.N.W., then steer direct for 
the anchorage off Pensacola. The Inland Rules of the Road are in force from 
the entrance whistle buoy, N. 3 W. to the east side of Fort Pickens, to the shore 
of Santa Kosa Island; and from the whistle buoy N.W. } W. to Fort McRae front 
leading light. 

Anchorage.— There is good anchorage, in 4 to 5 fms., from } mile to 1 mile 
southward of Pensacola. Shallow water is charted in places fronting the town 
from 4 to 3 mile off shore. 


PENSACOLA is the great timber and lumber exporting port of Florida, situate 
about 9 miles above the bar on the north-west shore of the bay. A United 
States navy yard is at Warrington, 4 miles below the city. Pensacola has 12 or 
more piers, with depths ranging from 18 to 22 feet at their extremes. There is 
& PATENT SLIP on Santa Rosa Island, abreast Pensacola, capable of taking a 
vessel of 2,000 tons gross, and ordinary repairs can be effected at the navy yard. 
Coat and suppuigs of all kinds are obtainable in any desired quantities. 


THE QUARANTINE Station is at Leonard, 9 miles south-east of the city, west 
end of Santa Rosa Sound, the eastern boundary being Little Sabine Inlet, and 
the western at the yellow buoy off Deer Point, 14 mile to the westward. 


Weather Signals are displayed at the Custom House flagstaff at Pensacola. 
Railways and telegraphs connect the city with the interior. 

Apove PensacoLA.—EscamBia Bay extends about 12 miles, with a least depth 
of 7 feet in mid-channel. The course is eastward of the black buoy off Barclay 
Point Spit, thence about 1 mile distant from the west shore, until abreast 
Devil’s Point Beacon (with red light at night), in 7 feet water. Pass the beacon 
at 14 cable distance, and steer for the railway bridge. 
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East Bay has depths of 9 feet, but is encumbered by shoals, and can only be 
navigated with local knowledge. 


Santa Rosa Sounp is about 30 miles long, with an average width of 1} mile. 
It is only available for boats. 


Cuoctaw HatcHeeE Bay is about 25 miles long, and from 2 to 6 miles broad, 
with depths of 8 to 6 fms. It is of no importance to shipping, and is entered by 
East Pass, a narrow boat channel, between Santa Rosa and Moreno Points. 


ST. ANDREW’S BAY.—From the entrance of Sta. Rosa Bay to that of St. 
Andrews the coast turns E.S.E. for 50 miles; the shores all the way are bold, 
and there are 4 fms. water close to the land, which is covered with trees, with 
some red bluffs, and white sandy hummocks. St. Andrew’s Bay is of irregular 
shape, extending to the east, north and N.W., to a considerable distance, and 
the City of St. Andrew is situate on the shore of the mainland in front of the 
bay, and about 8 miles from the main ship channel. The bay, which is 
navigable for vessels drawing less than 12 feet, is accessible by three entrances, 
each having a bar to pass. It is impossible to give an accurate description 
of, or directions for entering the channels, as, in 1896, Crooked Island had 
disappeared, and Hurricane Island was so changed that nothing was left to 
coincide with its appearance on the charts. The sea had broken through the 
beach to the westward, and the beach itself was washed away for some miles. 
Davis Point remains in its former position. Two buoys, bearing north-east and 
south-west from each other, were placed in the new channel to mark the best 
pant Ags the bar. No attempt should be made to enter without the services 
of a pilot. 

The buoys are in accordance with the United States uniform system, and are 
promptly moved with the constant changes in the channel. 


St. ANDREW’s Sounp is enclosed between Crooked Island and the main, east- 
ward of St. Andrew’s Bay, into which it opens. It is shallow, and of no 
commercial importance. 


ST. JOSEPH’S BAY has its entrance about 18 miles southward of St. Andrew’s 
Bay. It is almost land-locked by the narrow neck of land forming its western 
shore, and is one of the safest and easiest of access on the west coast of Florida. 
It is available for vessels under 17 feet draught. 

Its entrance is 6 miles wide, barred by a flat, with depths of 12 to 18 feet 
extending nearly across it. The best channel has a depth of 18 feet, and the 
tidal rise is 1 foot. 

Within St. Joseph’s Point the bay is about 10 miles long by 8 to 4 miles broad, 
with depths of 4 to 6 fms. for about 8 miles; thence it shallows to its head. 

The post town of St. Joseph, which communicates with St. Andrew by a 
military road along the coast, stands about the middle of the east shore. This 
coast is intersected by lagoons and ponds. 


Buoys.— D1rEcTIONS.—ANCHORAGE.—A can buoy, black and white vertical 
stripes, is placed in 18 feet on the bar, with St. Joseph’s Point E. by 8.38., 
about 8 miles. 


Turn Buoy, red, nun, in 24 feet, lies with St. Joseph’s Point S. by E. ? E., 
and bar buoy S.W. 4 W. Muppie Grounp Buoy, red, nun, in 12 feet, with 
St. Joseph’s Point S. 3 W., and Turn Buoy N.W. by N. 

Keep in not less than 4 fms. until the extreme north end of St. Joseph’s 
Point bears E. by 8S. The point is a low, white sand spit, bare of trees, and 
difficult to distinguish beyond the range of 3 miles. Then steer for the bar 
fairway buoy, which pass close-to on either side; then steer for and pass close 
to the northward of Turn Buoy, thence eastward of Middle Ground piey 
distance about 24 cables; thence S.E. until St. Joseph’s Point bears S.W. by W.; 
thence S.W. for the Cove anchorage, or S. by E. up the bay until land-locked, 
when anchor at discretion. 
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Vessels under 12 feet draught, from the southward, can enter by the swatch- 
wey, situate about + mile westward of St. Joseph’s Point, avoiding the Middle 
round. 


CAPE ST. BLAS is the low south-east extreme of the wooded peninsula which 
forms St. Joseph’s Bay. The indentation north-east of the Cape is named San 
Blas Harbour, and affords good anchorage in off-shore winds. 


Reef.—A dangerous reef extends 34 miles in a south-easterly direction from 
the Cape, some portions of which are marked by breakers. Patches of foul 
ground extend some distance beyond. 


Light.—From a skeleton tower, with brown lantern, near the south end of the 
Cape, is exhibited a flushing light, red and white alternately, every 30 seconds, 
visible 16 miles. 

NotEe.—This light was discontinued, and a white fixed light exhibited, but it 
has been re-exhibited since September, 1897. The light-house is being removed 
to Black’s Island, about 33 miles to the N.N.E. 


ST. GEORGE’S SOUND.—The coast from Cape San Blas takes an easterly 
direction for about 55 miles to South-West Cape. The whole is fringed by cays 
and islands, sheltering St. George’s Sound, a narrow and shallow arm of the 
sea, 5 miles across at its greatest breadth. The coast is low, marshy, broken, 
and wooded in places. The land is a little higher at Gadsden Point. 


APALACHICOLA BAY.—The western part of St. George’s Sound is called the Bay 
of Apalachicola, on account of the River Apalachicola which flows into the sound. 

There are several channels or passes into St. George’s Sound, but only two 
have sufficient water for anything larger than boats. The West Pass to St. 
George’s Sound has 10 feet at low water over its bar; but the depth to the 
anchorage, 14 mile off the town, about 10 miles above the bar, is only 9 feet. 
East Pass has 16 feet on the bar, with anchorage in 19 feet within on the east 
side. The depth to the town, over the Bulkhead flats, extending across from 
Cat Point, is from 4} to 74 feet, the depth depending on the wind, spring tides, 
and southerly winds giving the maximum. 


Pilots and Tuas can usually be obtained off the entrance by signal. 


Anchorages.—The anchorages in the bay have excellent holding ground, and 
are well protected. Vessels load in the bay from lighters, those coming by West 
Pass anchor in about 13 feet, within St. George’s Island, about 7 miles from the 
town ; those entering by East Pass usually anchor 4 miles within it in about 4 
fms., 15 miles from the town. 


St. Vincent Isuanp, the westernmost islet in St. George’s Sound, is 7 miles 
long by 8 miles broad at its east end, gradually decreasing to a point at its 
western extreme. | 

InDIAN Pass, which has only a boat-passage, separates the west point of St. 


Vincent from the east end of San Blas Bay. ) 
Fac and Sanp Istets are situate about midway on the flat, which extends 14 
mile southward of St. Vincent, forming the west side of the West Pass. : 
Beacons.—A white pyramidal beacon which may be distinguished at acon- 
siderable distance is on the beach on the south-east point of St. Vincent Island. 
Sanp Isianp lies on the opposite side of West Pass, distant } mile. It is 1} 
mile long, and has a conspicuous clump of palmetto trees near its west end, 
from which end a sand spit extends 24 miles south-westward. The Bar lies 
between the end of this spit and the flat off FLac Istanp and St. Vincent. A 
portion of these shoals may be seen by the breakers. | 
St. Georce’s Is“uanp shelters the middle part of the sound. It is about 22 
miles long and from } to 1 mile wide, and covered with wood. Its sea face is 
foul to the distance of 6 to 7 miles, with less than 5 fms. depth. 
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Cape Shoals.—These extend for nearly 7 miles southward of Cape St. George. 
They are detached, off the west end of the island, with depths of 1 to 8 fms., 
and should be given a wide berth. A WuistLEe Buoy, painted red, lies in about 
5 fms., at the south extreme of these dangers, from which St. George’s Light 
bears N. } W., nearly, distant 74 miles. 


Light.—From a white tower with black lantern, on Cape St. George, is exhibited 
ata ae of 72 feet above the sea, a fixed white light, visible in clear weather 
14 miles. 


WEST PASS.—Between St. Vincent and Sand Island is about 4 mile wide, 
and has 10 feet over its bar at low water, with a rise of 1 to 2 feet. There is 
secure anchorage within it under St. George and Sand Islands. The bar, 2} 
miles seaward of the entrance, connects east and west banks on either side. 
Parts of these banks may be marked by the breakers over them. 

Buoys.—A fairway ays black and white vertically striped, is placed just out- 
side the bar; within the bar black buoys mark the port hand on entering, and 
within St. George’s Island red buoys mark the starboard hand. These buoys 
are nearly in the fairway. The banks are usually marked by stakes. 


Directions.— Approaching West Pass from either eastward or westward, Cape 
St. George on the one hand, or Cape San Blas on the other, should be given a 
berth of 8 miles, passing seaward of the buoys which mark the shoals extending 
nearly to that distance ; the trees on Cape St. George will be visible from a depth 
of about 10 fms. When in about 6 fms., the trees at the west end of Sand 
Island will identify the entrance to the pass; steer for these on about a N.E. 
bearing till the fairway buoy is made out, and here it is advisable to take a Pitot. 
If proceeding, steer from buoy to buoy, passing them close to on the proper side 
according to colour, to the anchorage within St. George’s Island, before 
mentioned ; or thence N.E.}N. to the anchorage in 10 feet off the town, passing 
a black and white vertically striped fairway buoy en route. 


EAST PASS lies between the points of St. George and Dog Islands, nearly 8 
miles apart, and may be easily distinguished by the breakers on either side, and 
by the buoys in the channel. The shoals and breakers extend seaward about 
14 mile, the pass between them is about + mile wide, with a depth of 16 feet on 
the bar at low water, with a rise of 1 to 2 feet. 


Leading Lights have been established about 13 miles westward of the entrance 
to Carrabella River, as a guide through East Pass. The rear light is a group 
flashing white light, showing two flashes every 10 seconds, with an interval of two 
and a half seconds betweeen the flashes. It is exhibited from a pyramidal iron 
framework, painted red, at a height of 115 feet above the sea, and visible 16 
miles in clear weather. 


The front light is a fixed white lantern light shown from the top of a white 
iron column with small house at base. These lights in line, bearing N. 28° W., 
lead from the outer buoy of East Pass into St. George’s Sound. 


Buoys.—A fairway buoy lies outside the bar, about 2} miles from the west 
end of Dog Island, within it are the channel buoys, which are moved to meet 
the changes in the channel. 


Directions.—The west end of Dog Island is bold and wooded, but a low, 
white sandy peninsula, or spit, extends from it 14 mile in a north-west direction. 
The extreme of this spit may be steered for on a N.N.W. bearing. 

The extreme of St. George’s Island is also low and sandy, rendering the 
entrance difficult for a stranger to make out. Keep in 65 fms. until the fairway 
buoy is made out, then steer for it, and it is advisable to take a pilot here, who 
will come off in reply to a signal. Or enter by steering from buoy to buoy, 
passing them close to on the side denoted by the colour, leaving black buoys on 
the port hand, 
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By Night.—The leading lights in line N. 28° W. 


Anchorages.— A good anchorage is found in Pilot Cove, north of the west end 
of Dog Island, and also north-west of the extreme of St. George’s Island, each 
having depths of about 19 fect. A pilot’s services are needed for the Sound 
within these anchorages. The channel to Apalachicola is buoyed. 


APALACHICOLA RIVER and a number of small streams discharge into St. George’s 
Sound, the river is navigable to the Chattahoochee and Flint Rivers by small 
craft, and boats can ascend a long distance up the former. The town of 
Apalachicola is on the west side of entrance, and vessels drawing 6 fcet can go 
up to the wharves through the dredged channel of 7 feet over the bar, which is 
1$ mile off the mouth of the river. ‘The channel is buoyed and lighted. 


The REAR white light, north of the town, in line with the red Front light, Icads 
over the bar and up the channel. ‘The beacon seaward of the red light, and also 
the beacon bearing the red light, should be passed close to on the starboard 
hand. QUARANTINE STaTions for East Pass are near St. George and Dog Islands, 
and for West Puss near Higvins Flat. Pintots afford all information as to 
Quarantine Regulations. Stupr.isrs of all kinds are obtainable. Apalachicola is 
connected by telegraph and rail with the interior. 


CARRABELLE River, on the north shore of St. George’s Sound, has a depth of ° 
5 feet in the fairway, marked by leading beacons with lights, front wh/te, rear 
red. A fived white light is shown from the six foot spot beacon, and a fied red 
light from Porter bar beacon. The river is approached from seaward by East 
Pass. 


Shoals.—Doc Isuanp ReeF extends eastward of Dog Island for about 8 miles, 
with less than 1 fm. water. The deep channel which formerly existed between 
the island and the reef has apparently filled up. 


SoutH-WEstT Care, the south-east extreme of St. James’ Island, is situate 
about 10 miles north-east from Dog Island, and from the eastern extreme of St. 
George’s Sound. It is prominent and thickly wooded, and in some places a little 
elevated, while the white sandy beach may be distinguished at some distance. 


South Shoals, a dangerous sand bank, stretches about 6 miles to the south- 
ward from South-West Cape, with a breadth of about 7 miles east and west. 
Breakers are seen on some parts of these shoals in the calmest weather. 


Buoy.—A can buoy is placed off the south extreme of South Shoals in about 
4 fms., with the nearest part of Dog Island W. } S., about 12 miles distant. 


Oklokonee Shoal lies about 7 milcs eastward of South-West Cape, it has a least 
depth of 3 feet, and the sea breaks over it. 


A Buoy is placed near its south-east edge in about 4 fms., 9 miles off shore. 
Depths of less than 8 fms. are found nearly 8 mules beyond it, and the water is 
shallow, with rocky heads in places between the shoal and South-West Cape. 

Patches of less than 3 fms. are charted for about 30 miles south-eastward of 
Oklokonee Shoal, and the locality should be avoided by all but light draught 
vessels. 


APPALACHEE BAY is the general name given to the bay situated eastward 
and northward of South-West Cape. This bay is but little frequented, as very 
few fect of water are found at the distance of 10 miles from the western shore, 
and 5 miles from the northern part. Depths of less than 3 fms. extend nearly 
10 miles off shore, and there are many shallow heads, requiring great care when 
navigating here. 


St. Mark’s River.—This river is at the head of the bay of Appalachee. It is 
about 4 mile wide at its entrance, decreasing rapidly in width as the stream is 
ascended. Tue Bar, 8 miles seaward of the light-house, has 94 feet over it at 

[C. Catocuy to G. Fioripa.] K 
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low water, the channel being about } mile wide. The mean rise of tide is 2} 
feet, and the banks dry in places at low water. In the river the depths vary 
from 7 to 21 feet. St. Marxk’s VILLAGE is about 9 miles above the bar, and 
vessels of 7 feet draught can reach it. 


Light.—On the east side of entrance to St. Mark’s River is.exhibited from a 
white tower with black lantern, a fived white light, visible 15 miles in clear 
weather. 


Directions. Approaching the river, keep in a least depth of 18 feet, until 
St. Mark’s Light-house is brought to bear N. } W.; then steer for it, until the 
buoy outside the bar is made out. Here a pILoT should be taken. The passage 
over the bar, in 9} feet at low water, is between the red and black buoys. Keep 
a direct course for the middle buoy while running up through Spanish Hole 
(the deep water within the bar), passing it close-to; thence westward of No. 6 
(red) buoy. 


Anchorage.—The best anchorage is abreast of the point above Long Bar and 
the light-house, north of No. 6 buoy, but the anchorage is everywhere good in 
Spanish Hole. Vessels may anchor anywhere in the river, over a bottom of 
soft blue mud. The inner navigation is marked by red stakes on the starboard 
hand, and black ones on the port hand. : 


Ocilla River.—From St. Mark’s, a low marshy coast line runs eastward about 
10 miles to Ocilla River. The entrance to this stream is about 4 cables in 
width, but it soon grows narrower. The shores at the mouth are overflowed at 
high water, but the banks in the interior are clothed with live oak, which is 
exported. It front of it a labyrinth of sand and oyster banks, which are bare 
at low. water, extend off several miles, having a tortuous, intricate channel, 
navigable for vessels of 5 feet at high water, but so narrow that they cannot 
swing to their anchors. Some rocks also lie in the way, and at about 38 miles 
up from the entrance a ledge runs right across from shore to shore, which is 
only passable to boats. 

Vessels bound to Ocilla River should obtain a pilot at St. Mark’s. 

The coast from Ocilla River takes a south-easterly direction for about 70 miles 
to a projection of land that forms the N.W. extreme of Waccasassa Bay. It is 
all along low and marshy, and in this space several small streams reach the 
Gulf of Mexico, and there are a few shallow bayous; but the approach to it is 
so obstructed by shallow flats, which extend from 10 to 15 miles off it, that 
vessels of even very light draught can scarcely get sight of the land. 


Suwanee River, the only one of the above streams of any importance, disem- 
bogues about 10 miles from the N.W. point of Waccasassa Bay. The upper part 
is well settled, and cotton, sugar, and tobacco are brought down by the river 
steamers, and conveyed to the Cedar Cay Harbour for shipment. The stream 
discharges itself by two outlets, the southernmost of which has 5 feet over the 
bar at high water, but the other is too shallow for navigation. 


A horseshoe reef runs across the front of both openings, sheltering Suwanee 
Bay, which latter is equally shoal. 


The CEDAR CAYS are a cluster of sand and mangrove islets off the west point 
of Waccasassa Bay; the principal are named Way, Depot, North, Seahorse, 
and Snake. The town of Cedar Cays is on Way Islet. Many of the Cays 
are connected with the mainland at low water, and are separated from it by 
shallow boat channels only at high water. Some islets are low and flat, but 
Scahorse Cay, on which is the light, is 45 feet high. 


Depths.—The bar of Seahorse Channel has 11 feet on it at low water, and 10 
feet is the least depth in the channel to the town, about 4} miles above the bar. 
The mean ris? of tide is about 24 feet, but off-shore winds reduce the depth. 
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Seahorse Reef extends about 10} miles S.S.W. $ W. from Scahorse Cay; it is 
hard sand, and has only 4 feet water in some places. It is the most extensive 
and dangerous of the Cedar Cays Reefs; the others will be best understood by 
reference to the plan. 


Buoyage.--A bell buoy lies 4 mile off the south-west extreme of Seahorse Reef 
in about 4 fms. 

An iron pile beacon, a triangular black skeleton pyramid with cage, 52 feet 
ee stands 2 miles within the south-west extreme of the reef, in about 9 feet 
water. 

The Southern, or Seahorse Channel, to Cedar Cay Town is well buoyed, in 
accordance with the United States uniform system; the channel is further 
marked by bush stakes, placed by the pilots on the edges of the banks. (See 
plan.) The other channels are not buoyed, and could only be used by local 
knowledge. 


Pilots can usually be obtained by signal off the bar, and no vessel should 
attempt the entrance without one. 


Lights.—On Seahorse Cay, at the eastern end of the mound, a fixed light, 
varied by flashes every minute, and visible 14 miles. This light is elevated 75 
feet above the sea, and is exhibited from the keeper’s dwelling, which, with the 
watch-room and lantern, is painted white. A fixed red light is exhibited froin a 
pyramidal beacon on piles, painted red. and named “ Turning Point Beacon,” 
standing in 6 feet water, N. 50° E., 6 cables from the preceding light. 


Beacon.—A black pyramid beacon on piles 30 feet high, named ‘‘ DREDGED CuT 
Beacon,” is established in 5 feet water, with the extremity of the pier at the 
north-west end of Depot Cay, about S.E. + S., 1 cable distant, and Sea Horse 
Cay Light-house S.W. 3} S. Vessels entering Cedar Cays should leave this 
beacon } cable on the port hand. 

Turning Point Buoy (conical red, No. 8) has been withdrawn, it was 6 cables 
N.E. 3 E. from Sea Horse Cay Light-house. 


Directions.—To enter Sea Horse Channel from the southward and eastward 
do not shoal under 44 fms. until the light-house is brought to bear N. by E.; 
then steer for it until near the outer bar buoy (black, No. 1), thence follow the 
channel as marked by the buoys, leaving .red on the starboard hand, black on 
the port, and passing them close to. 

From the westward pick up the bell buoy at the south-west extreme of Sea 
Horse Reef, passing seaward of it; then steer N.E. until the Cedar Cay Light- 
house on Sea Horse Cay bears N. by E., and proceed as before directed. 

Outside the bar the flood tide sets eastward and the ebb to the westward. 


By Night it is better to anchor after making the light, with off-shore winds 
and moderate weather. 


Anchorage may be found on good ground between black buoy No. 11 and the 
wharves on Depot Cay, in 2 to 24 fms.; also off the eastern side of Sea Horse 
Cay, in about the same depths. 


The Town of Cedar Cays (or Keys) is on the castern part of Way Cay, 4} miles 
above the bar. There are several wharves for vessels to load at, and the Florida 
Railway runs to the main wharf, alongside of which vessels can lie afloat. 
Wharves also at Depot Cay. The produce from neighbouring places consisting 
principally of cotton, tobacco, and sugar, is collected here and re-shipped. 


Waccasassa Bay lies about 10 miles eastward of Cedar Cays, and the river of 
the same name enters its N.E. angle. The whole bay is an oyster bed much 
frequented by fishermen, and is unfit for anything larger than boats. There 
are depths of 1 fm. at 10 miles off shore. 


St. Martin’s Reef.—The coast trends southward from Waccasassa Bay for 60 
miles to Anclote Cays; it is all low and flat, and for one to two miles inland is 
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marshy, beyond that distance a dense uninhabited forest stretches for miles into 
the interior. It isfronted by shallow flats nearly dry in places to 10 or 12 miles 
off shore, and at 15 miles there is not more than 8 fms, in places. About mid- 
way these flats are known as St. Martin’s REEF. 


Buoy.—A can buoy is placed in 2} fms., 5 cables west of a 1} fm. patch near 
the outer edge of St. Martin’s Reef, about 12 miles off shore, with Anclote Cays 
Light-house 8.S.E. 4 E., 153 miles distant. The buoy is marked St. Marrin’s 
in large white letters. 


Streams.—Several streams discharge on this coast, the principal are named 
Withlocoochee, Crystal, Himosassa, and Chassahowitza. They are of no 
importance to navigation, their entrances being so blocked by flats as to be only 
available for boats or very small craft. 


Caution.—Vessels should keep outside the depth of 5 fms., and not sight this 
part of the coast without a pilot. 


Anclote Cays.—These cays are two in number, and form the northern extreme 
of the cays which front the coast from abreast of and to the northward of 
Tampa Bay. The larger cay is 24 miles long, and about the same distance off 
shore. The space between, know as St. Joseph’s Bay, affords anchorage for 
small craft. A spit, nearly dry in places, extends about 2 miles northward of 
the cays. The southern channel has 7} feet, and the northern 6} feet water 
over the flats leading to the anchorage within, off the wharf. The mean rise of 
tide is 2 feet. 


Buoys.—The buoys in both channels are laid nearly in the fairway, and should 
be passed close to, red to starboard and black to port on entering. 


Light.—From a brown skeleton tower with black lantern, erected on the south 
end of the large (southern) Anclote Cay, is exhibited at a height of 101 feet above 
high water, @ RED LIGHT, flashing every 30 seconds, visible in clear weather 16 
miles. 


Outer Anchorage.— Vessels of 12 to 15 feet draught can anchor seaward of 
Anclote Cays, with the light-house bearing between S.E. by S. and S.E. by E., 
standing in between those limits to the required depth of water. The depths 
are regular and can be depended on. Coasters lie here during strong winds 
rides the oo and it is said to be a safe anchorage, although directly open to, 

ose winds. 


Coast.—From Anclote Cays to Tampa Bay the shore is fringed by long and 
narrow islets, enclosing successively St. Joseph’s Sound, Clear Water Harbour, 
and Boca Ciega Bay, all of which are small and shallow, and contain numerous 
obstructions ; the passes between the islets are only suitable for boats. 

The principal islets are named Hog, Sand, Long, and Pine, the south end of 
the last-named being about 4 miles south- westward of Pinelos Point, the northern 
entrance to Tampa Bay. The coast is fronted by shallow water in places to the 
distance of 4 miles. 


Highland Shoal, a patch of 23 fms. off the edge of this shallow water, is marked 
by a conical red buoy placed seaward of the shoal in 20 feet water, with Egmont 
Cay Light-house, S.E. 3 S., 193 miles distant. 

Mullet and Egmont Cays lie in the entrance to Tampa Bay. 


TAMPA BAY is an estuary from 6 to 10 miles wide, extending from Egmont 
Cay in a N.N.E. direction about 20 miles, when it forms two arms, the eastern, 
Hillsboro’ Bay, being about 84 miles wide and 7 miles long, north and south ; 
the western, Old Tampa Bay, about 12 long and 5 miles broad. At the head of 
the former is Tampa Town, and just within the entrance of Old Tampa Bay, on 
the eastern side, is Port Tampa. The entrance to Tampa Bay is between Mullet 
Cay and Anna Maria or Palm Cay, about 4 miles wide ; divided into two channels 
by Egmont Cay, on which is a light-house. 
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The channels are named the North and South-West, and have, respectively, 
22 and 16 feet on their bars at low water, with a mean rise of tide of 2 feet. 

Flats extend from 3 to 5 miles seaward of the cays with less than 8 fms., 
and similar flats front the shore within Tampa Bay from 2 to 3 miles in places. 
In the channel between these flats there are 4 to 5 fms., for a distance of about 
15 miles above Egmont Cay, affurding secure anchorage. Thence to Old Tampa 
Bay there are depths of 124 feet in the South Channel, and 14 feet in the East 
Channel to the anchorage at Port Tampa, 24 miles above the bars. 

Vessels of about 10 feet draught can get within about 8 miles of Tampa Town, 
in Hillsborough Bay, the eastern arm. About 4 miles within the south point of 
entrance to Tampa Bay is the estuary of Manatee River, which is navigable for 
very light draught vessels, and buoyed. 


TERRACEIA Bay lies northward of Manatee River; and Sarasota Pass, leading 
to Sarasota and Palmasola Bays, lies westward of it. All these bays are 
shallow. 


Light.— On the north point of Egmont Cay, from a white tower with black 
lantern, is exhibited at a height of 85 feet above high water, a fived white light, 
visible in clear weather 15 miles. A red sector (13°) of light is thrown over the 
whistle buoy in the North Channel, on a S. 84° E. bearing; and a similar red 
sector over the bell buoy in South-West Channel, on a N. 28° E. bearing. 


Fog Signal.—.A fog-horn is sounded from the porch of the keeper’s dwelling at 
Egmont Cay Light in answer to fog signals from vessels using the North 
Channel in foggy weather. Piuotrs can usually be obtained at the light-house. 
It is high water at Tampa about 1 h. 45 m.; springs rise 24 feet, neaps 13 foot. 


Buoys.—The entrances to Tampa Bay are marked in accordance with the 
United States uniform system, viz.:—red buoys to starboard, black to port, on 
entering, and vertically striped buoys in the fairway. 


In NortH CuanNev the outer buoy is a whistle fairway buoy, in 27 feet, just 
outside the bar, with Egmont Cay Light-house bearing E. } S., 5 miles. 

At + mile south of this buoy is the northern extreme of Palatine Shoal, marked 
by a red and black horizontally striped buoy, lying in 17 fect, with Egmont Cay 
Light E. 48., 5 miles. A can buoy, black (No. 1), has been placed in 16 feet on 
the south point of Egmont Cay Shoal. The buoy, formerly No. 1, black, on the 
S.E. edge of Egmont Cay Shoal, is now No. 3. 


In Souts-WeEstT CHANNEL the outer buoy is a bell buoy, on the bar, in 16 feet, 
with Egmont Cay Light-house bearing N.N.E. 4 E., distance 35 miles. 


The red buoy on MIDDLE Grovunp, between Snead and Shaw Points, Manatee 
River, has been moved to the edege of the shoal off Shaw Point, dredging 
operations having rendered its former position useless. 

A red and black horizontally striped buoy has been placed to mark a rocky 
shoal, with 17 feet on it at low water, in the approach to Port Tampa, with 
Gadsden Point N.E. by E. } E., 4,3, miles distant. 

The following additional lights and beacons were established in 1895, viz.:— 


1.—SoutH- Wrst CHANNEL day beacon, red, three piles, surmounted by a column 
carrying a conical day mark, in 6 feet water, on the southern side of S.W. 
Channel. No. 2 red buoy has been removed for this. 


2.—NorTH CHANNEL day beacon, similar to No. 1, also in 6 feet water, with 
Egmont Cay Light-house S. 84° E., ? mile distant. : 

3.—Mu.uetr Cay Light-beacon, fixed white lantern light, 38 feet high. Beacon 
black, three piles, surmounted by column. No. 3 black buoy, near this position, 
has been removed. 

4.—Inpian Hiwt Light-beacon, fixed red lantern light, 38 feet high. Beacon 
red, similar to No. 3, in 10 feet water, westward of Indian Hill. 
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5.—Soutu Curt Light-beacon, fixed red lantern light, 38 feet high. Beacon 
similar to No. 4, in 15 feet water, at the southern entrance of the South Cut to 
Old Tampa Bay. 


6.—NortH Cut Light-beacon, fixed red lantern light, 88 feet high. Beacon 
similar to No. 4, in 15 feet water, at the southern entrance to the North Cut, 
Old Tampa Bay. | 


7.—Wreck of steamer “CooL” day beacon, beacon similar to No. 1, but red 
and black horizontal stripes, in a depth of 6 feet, beside the wreck, with 
Gadsden Point N. 48° E., 2 miles distant. Buoy removed. 


8.—Cat-FisoH Point day-beacon, black, three piles, surmounted by column 
carrying cylindrical day mark, in 8 feet water, Gadsden Point, S. 38° W., distant 
13 mile. Buoy removed. 


9.—Lone SHoats Light-beacon, fixed white lantern light, 88 feet high, similar 
to No. 3, in 12 feet water. Buoy No. 18 removed. 


10.—MIDDLE Grounp Light-beacon, fixed red lantern light, 88 feet high, 
similar to No. 4, in 10 feet water, with Long Shoal Light-beacon S. 32° E., 
13 mile distant. 


11.—Barret Srake Light-beacon, fied white lantern light, 88 feet high, 
similar to No. 3, in 6 feet water, on the west side of entrance to the Cut leading 
to Tampa, with south point of Depot Cay N. 89° E., 8 cables distant. 
' Beyond this beacon the Cut is marked by clusters of piles. 


Lights.—A small fixed white light is exhibited on Snead Point Shoal Beacon, a 
black pile beacon, in 9 feet water, on the west end of the shoal off Snead Point, 
Manatee River, at 29 feet above high water. The channel is 50 feet southward 
of this beacon. 

A small fixed red light is exhibited on Manatee River Cut Beacon, a red pile 
beacon, in 7 feet water, about 100 feet southward of the west end of the channel 
off Snead Point, at 30 feet above high water. The channel is about 150 feet 
northward of this beacon. 

These channels are only available with local knowledge. 


Directions.—NortH CHanneL.—Approaching this channel, keep in 5 fms. till 
Egmont Cay Light-house bears E. 4 S., when steer for it, which will lead to the 
whistle buoy in the fairway, pass it on either side; thence the same course over 
the bar, in 22 feet at low water, southward of the bar buoy (black, No. 1); thence 
east for the next fairway buoy, passing it on either side; thence E.}S., passing 
northward of Egmont Shoal red beacon, giving it a good berth. When the light- 
house bears W. by S. 4 S., steer E. by N. 4 N. past the quarantine station on 
Mullet Cay, and eastward of the black beacon (with fixed white light by night) ; 
from abreast the latter the course is N.E. 3 E. to the fairway buoy, black and 
white vertically striped, known as the South Entrance buoy. The red sector of 
Egmont Cay Light leads by night to the outer whistle buoy. 


SouTH-WEsTt CHANNEL.—To enter this channel, steer in with Egmont ec 
Light-house bearing N.N.E. } E., or by night the red sector from the light 
lead to the bell buoy, which may be passed on either side close-to, in 16 feet at 
low water; thence northward of the red beacon, marking the shoal north-west- 
ward of Passage Cay, and southward of black buoys, Nos. 1 and 8, marking 
Egmont Cay Shoal; thence up Tampa Bay as from North Channel. There is 
ANCHORAGE in Tampa Bay in 4 to 5 fms., but vessels usually go up to Port 
Tampa, as the bottom is generally hard. 


PROCEEDING To Port Tampa, Oud Tampa Bay.—Two channels lead from the 
southern part of Tampa Bay to Port Tampa. SourH CHannezL has a bar of 12} 
feet at about 2 miles eastward of Pinelos Point between black beacon No. 1 and 
red buoy No. 2, about 10 miles below the port, and there is a bar of 14 feet at 4 
miles below it, these are the least depths in South Channel. Red beacons, some 
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of which carry fixed red lights at night mark the starboard side of the channel 
to Little Mangrove Point. Dredying in progress, Fast CHANNEL avoids the flats 
eastward of Pinelos Point passing eastward of it and between the flat fronting 
the eastern shore in about 19 feet; but the bar in the entrance to Old Tampa 
Bay, with 14 feet least water, has to be crossed from South Channel. 


These channels begin from the South Entrance Channel fairway buoy before 
mentioned. They present but little difficulty, as they are well marked by buoys 
and beacons on the uniform system, some of which carry lights at night. It is 
advisable to employ a PILOT on a first visit. 


TAMPA TOWN, at the head of Hillsborough Bay, is of considerable im- 
portance. Port Tampa, in OLD Tampa Bay, is the shipping port of the town 
of Tampa and the neighbourhood. It is connected by rail with Tampa and 
other places in the States. The wHarr at Port Tampa has 28 feet water at its 
extreme, and the railway extends to it. CoaL and oTHER sUPPLIES of all kinds 
can be obtained ; coax in limited quantities. 


St. Petersburgh, 7 miles below Port Tampa, on the west shore of Tampa Bay, 
is connected with the Orange Belt Railway, and has a wharf extending into 
about 15 feet water, with anchorage off it in about 4 fms. There is a depth of 
19 feet to this anchorage from sea, through North Channel, and thence by 
East Channel, or 5 more than to Port Tampa. 


CommonicaTIon.—In addition to the railways, steamers run thrice a week 
between Port Tampa and Havana from about November to May, and a line 
between New Orleans and Havana touches at Port Tampa once weekly during 
the same period. From May to November some of these vessels are withdrawn. 


The QUARANTINE STATION is on Mullet Cay, at the entrance to Tampa Bay. 


The Coast from Tampa Bay to CuarRLoTTe Harsour trends in a general south- 
easterly direction. Itis low throughout, and the interior is a dense forest of 
cypress trees interspersed with prairie and swamp. Much of it is bordered by 
outlying islets and cays, with many shallow passes leading into enclosed sounds 
of considerable extent, but shallow and encumbered with rocks, therefore of 
small importance to shipping. There should be no difficulty in navigating it at 
a distance beyond 5 or 6 miles from the cays, as there are no obstructions. 


Gasparilla Pass, between Gasparilla Island the cay northward of it, is one of 
the widest passes above mentioned. It is shallow and leads to Gasparilla 
Sound, where small craft seek shelter at times. It has sometimes depths of 
only 4 feet. 


CHARLOTTE HARBOUR, lying between Pine Island and the peninsula 
extending from the northward, is about 12 miles long by 5 miles wide, with 
depths of 14 to 3 fms., and is therefore only available for light draughts. It is 
reached through a channel about 10 miles long, between Gasparilla and Lacosta 
Islands, known as Boca Grande, or Main Entrance. Its bar has a depth of 18 
feet at low water springs, and lies 4 miles seaward of the entrance points. The 
channel between the entrance points has 6 to 8 fms., but within it has only 10 
feet in places, with a mean rise of tide of 15 inches. The shoals on either side 
of the bar break heavily at times. 


The bed of Lake Okechobee in the vicinity is said to be rich in phosphates 
which are shipped from Charlotte Harbour. 


Lights.—On the south extreme of Gasparilla Island is exhibited from a black 
lantern, over a white pile dwelling, at 41 feet above high water, a fixed white 
light, with a red flush every 20 seconds, visible in clear weather 12 miles. 

Axso from a pyramidal black frame, 158 yards S.W. by W. from the above, at 
20 feet above high water, a /ived white light, visible from N. by E. to E. by 8. 
Unreliable, 
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Atso from a square white pile structure near the middle of the harbour, in 10 
feet water, a fired red light, visible in clear weather 8 miles. 

A fixed white light is shown from Mangrove Point Beacon, and a j/ixed red light 
from Peace Creek Beacon. 


Directions.—To enter Charlotte Harbour steer in with the light-house on the 
dwelling on the south extreme of Gasparilla Island, in line with the beacon 
seaward of it, bearing N.E. by E.; this leads to the Boca Grande fairway bell 
buoy, which may be passed on either side, and also the bar fairway buoy, black 
and white vertical stripes, placed 4 cable within the bar, in about 18 feet at low 
water. Pass the fairway buoy close-to on either side, thence follow the channel as 
indicated by the buoys on the uniform system, red to starboard, black to port. 
A depth of 10 feet only is in the inner part of this channel as before stated. 


PEAcE CREEK, at the head of Charlotte Harbour, has a wharf in connection 
with the railway system. Only very small craft can go up so far. 


The Myacca Rrver discharges into the N.W. corner of Charlotte Harbour. 


Suppiies.—The finest fish and oysters are found upon the banks in the 
harbour, and game and deer in the woods. 


Coast.—Between Charlotte Harbour and San Carlos Bay is Pine Island Sound, 
shallow, encumbered with shoals, and enclosed by a chain of outlying islets, 
with a number of narrow passes between fit only for boats or very small craft. 


San Carlos Bay and Harbour, formed between SaniIpeu IsLanpD and the main, 
is fit only for very small craft. The channel is buoyed on the uniform system, 
red to starboard black to port on entering; the outer or entrance buoy lies 
S.E. } E., 33 miles from Sanibel Light. The bar and the shoalest spot, 74 feet, 
is abreast No. 6 red buoy. A BANK nearly dry extends nearly 8 miles south- 
eastward of Sanibel Light. At the head of San Carlos Bay is the Caloosa, 
River. 


Light.—On the east extreme of Sanibel Island, from a brown frame tower 
with dwellings detached, is exhibited at the height of 98 feet above the sea, a 
fived white light, varied by a white flash every two minutes, visible in clear weather 
16 miles. 


ANCHORAGE, well sheltered from the north and east winds, may be taken by 
small craft off the south-east side of Sanibel Island, seaward of the outer buoy, 
in 34 to 4 fms. 


The Coast from San Carlos Bay trends southward 40 miles to Cape Romano. 
OysteR Bay is a short distance from San Carlos Bay, its entrance is thickly 
studded with cays with shallow passes between. Similar but smaller bays lie 
nearer Cape Romano. There are depths of 8 fms. at about 2 miles off this 
coast. 

Cape Romano is a prominent projection in lat. 25° 51’ N. long. 81° 40’ W.; it 
lies about midway between Charlotte Harbour and Cape Sable. The coast 
between the two capes is low, level, and usually of a marshy character, and 
almost entirely covered by dense mangroves. It is indented by many lagoons 
fronted by numerous islets with boat passages between. Depths of not less 
_ than 8 fms. front the shore to a distance of 10 miles; the navigation requires a 

careful look-out and constant use of the lead. 


Chatham Bay is the bight between the two capes Romano and Sable. 


Bacgo Shoals, shallow water, with depths from 3 feet to 18 feet, extend about 
9 miles southward of Cape Romano, and westward of the northern part of 
Chatham Bay. 


Buoy.—A buoy painted red, and marked ‘Cape Romano” in white letters, 
marks the south extreme of these shoals; it is placed 4 mile southward of a 
patch of 10 feet. 
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Directions.— Small craft seeking shelter within these shoals steer east 5 miles 
from this buoy, thence between N.E. and north to a depth of about 12 feet, and 
then anchor; but it does not seem a desirable shelter. 


Cape Sable is the south-western extreme of the peninsular of Florida, the 
land in its vicinity is not so marshy as that northward of it. 


Florida Bay lies between Cape Sable and Florida Reef. Its central part has 
depths of about 2 fms., free from obstructions, but towards the shore on either 
side there are many islets and shoals. Barnes Bay, at its head, is encumbered 
with shoals, and of small importance commercially. 


Florida Reefs.—These reefs and cays being fully treated in the second part of 
these directions, it is only necessary to say here that this range of low mangrove 
and wooded islets, commencing at the south-east extreme of the Florida 
Peninsula, sweeps round to the south-west and west nearly 200 miles. Several 
are inhabited, and at Cay West there is a good harbour and large settlement, 
where water and supplies may be obtained, and damages repaired. They are 
marked upon their outer edge by beacons, as day marks, within 4 mile of the 
Gulf Stream. When the mariner finds one of these beacons to the eastward of 
him, he may be sure that he has been set between the reefs and cays, and is 
surrounded by dangerous rocks and shoals. 

They are lighted on Alligator Reef, Sombrero Cay, America Shoal, Sand Cay, 
tl ao and Rebecca Shoal; the last-named is the nearest to the Tortugas 

ands. 


Tortugas Islands, sometimes called the Dry Tortuaas, form the westernmost 
group of cays, and occupy a space of 9 miles N.E. and S.W., and 6 miles 
N.W. and S.E. They are all very small, and partially covered with brushwood 
to the height of a few feet, and are not visible more than 12 miles off. Several 
sheltered anchorages are found within the group, and eastward of Garden Cay, 
which lies near the middle of the southernmost islets, is a small inlet of deep 
water, where vessels of large draught may careen alongside the cay. The 
soundings all round are very irregular, and of little assistance when the lhghts 
are not visible. 


Lights.—On Loggerhead Cay, the western and largest of the Tortugas group, 
is exhibited, from a conical tower, lower part white, upper part black, a jived 
white light with a red sector, visible 18 miles in clear weather; the red sector 
shows from N. 34° E. to N. 73° BE. 


In Tortucas Harsour, from Fort Jefferson, Garden Cay, from a brown 
hexagonal tower, with black lantern, is exhibited a fixed white light with three 
red sectors, visible in clear weather 18 miles; red between south and S. 45° W., 
between S. 58° W. and N. 84° W., and between N. 59° E. and N. 81° E. Notice 
was issued in 1896 that great changes had taken place in the shore lines of all 
the cays of the Tortugas group except Loggerhead. 


Tortugas Bank lies westward of the islands; it is an irregular bank of coral 
rock, with patches of sand and broken shells, nearly 6 miles long N.E. and 8.W., 
_ within the 10 fms, limit, and 3} miles broad, leaving a channel of 16 to 19 fms., 
8 miles broad, between it and the cays. Near the centre of the bank is a depth 
of 6 fms., W. + S., 7 miles from the light-house on Loggerhead Cay; 20 fms. are 
found 4 miles south and 380 fms. 2 miles west of the bank; and the 100 fms. line 
is about 15 miles southward of the Tortugas. 

The southern edges of the cays and the approaches to the anchorage through 
the North-West Channel are buoyed. 


Western Channel.— Between the Tortugas and the west end of the Marquesas 
Sands, Florida Reefs, is an opening 18 miles wide, free of danger, except for the 
Rebecca and Isaac Shoals. This channel is frequently used by vessels bound 
to the ports on the west side of Florida Peninsula. A spar beacon, white, which 
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is frequently washed away, is on the west end of Maquesas Spit. It is safer to 
pass westward of Rebecca Shoal, which is about 6 miles westward of the beacon, 
and has Isaac Shoal 14 mile south-eastward of it. 


Light.—From a square, brown structure on piles, with a white dwelling, on 
Rebecca Shoal, in 12 feet water, is exhibited a flashing white and red light every 
10 seconds, alternately, an interval of 5 seconds between each flash. Red flashes 
only between S. 70° W. through west to N. 62° W. 


Tortugas Soundings.—The whole of the coast from Cape St. Blas to the 
Tortugas has a bank of soundings extending to a great distance from the shore, 
and generally called the Tortugas Soundings; the bottom is clean and the 
depths regular, diminishing very gradually towards the land. There is very 
good shelter on it against the sea from the north and N.W., and a ship may lie- 
to in a gale with great safety, especially if it be borne in mind that the less the 
depth of water the less the sea will be, and that in 8 or 10 fms. an anchor may 
be let go without experiencing any difficulty in riding by it. On entering upon 
the bank, in parallels approximating to those of the Tortugas, without being 
moderately certain of the latitude, great caution will be requisite in order to 
strike soundings upon the edge of the bank, and also not to go into less than 40 
or 35 fms., which will be a safe way to keep clear of the Tortugas, near which 
there are 30 fms., and very steep on the west side. The same precaution of not 
getting into less than 40 or 35 fms. is necessary on entering the bank in northern 
parallels, and sailing to the southward to quit it again at the southern edge, for 
keeping in that depth will clear, under any circumstances, all the dangers that 
the Tortugas present. 


Gn the edges of the bank the currents set rapidly to the southward; therefore, 
in sailing from the westward, with the intention of ascertaining the position by 
it, if your progress should be retarded by winds from the N.E., E.N.E., or east, 
it may be calculated that the ship is near the edge of the bank, whenever, on 
two successive days, there has been experienced a difference of 20 or more miles 
in latitude to the southward of the reckoning. In such a case, you may consider 
yourself upon the meridian of the edge, at the same time anticipating an error 
that will not exceed 10 leagues, which, being allowed for, the route may be 
pursued in moderate safety. 


Having described in detail the whole of the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, and 
treated particularly on the method of navigating upon the bank of Campeché, 
and on that for making the land at the principal parts, namely, the Mississippi, 
Mobile, Pensacola, &c., it only remains to complete the subject by a few remarks 
respecting the most convenient route to any part of the Gulf, and also from one 
place in it to another. 


The route made from windward to leeward, or with a free wind, requires no 
particular rules, as it will be sufficient to ascertain the direction by the chart, 
and shape a course accordingly, taking caré, however, to make the land to 
windward of the place of destination, at a distance from it, proportioned to the 
degree of insert there may be in the ship’s reckoning, and considering the 
difficulty there would be in working up to it in the event of getting to leeward. 
Thus those from the channel between Cape Catoché and Cuba, or between Cuba 
and East Florida, are bound either to Campeché, Vera Cruz, Tampico, San 
Bernardo, New Orleans, Mobile, or Pensacola, have only to steer a direct 
course; and in the case of the three last-mentioned ports, to make allowance for 
the effect of the currents, which, in the channel, set to the eastward, that they 
may not run a hazard of getting upon the Tortugas, under a supposition of being 
to the westward of them. The port of Vera Cruz may be considered as being 
farthest to leeward of all others in the Gulf, therefore we shall point oat the 
method of sailing from it through the channel between Yucatan and Cuba into 
the Carribbean Sea, and also through the Bahama Channel, or Gulf of Florida. 
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It is necessary to recollect that the winds in the Mexican Gulf are generally 
from the eastward, which, from October, are frequently interrupted by the 
strong north winds, which blow with great force; that after the north winds 
cease, which is from March, you may calculate upon having the regular changes 
of sea and land-breezes along the whole of the coast, and particularly on those 
of Campeché and Yucatan; and, finally, that on the north coast of the gulf, in 
the months of August and September, there are violent hurricanes, the effects 
of which are felt as low as 26°, and even 25° of lat., and have been experienced 
at Vera Cruz. 


A ship sailing from Vera Cruz during the season of the norths, the first care 
must be to gain northing by steering north or N.N.E., observing never to keep 
very close hauled, in order to reach the parallel of 25 degrees as soon as possible; 
and then haul as close to the wind, for the purpose of gaining longitude east- 
ward, for, in that situation, there will not only be no danger of getting entangled 
with the Coast of Tabasco, in the event of a north coming on, but no difficulty 
of standing to the eastward with it, without danger from the shoals on the 
‘CCampeché Bank. This is a most judicious practice, for the first important 
object is to get well clear of the bight of Vera Cruz, wherein, if caught by a 
violent north, it will be necessary to carry a heavy press of sail, in order to keep 
clear of the Coast of Tabasco, on which, if the wind should continue, there 
would be imminent danger of being driven on shore and wrecked; and, besides, 
it is of great importance to be in such a situation when a north does come on 
to take advantage of it for getting to the eastward, and thereby to shorten the 
passage. As dnring this season the norths are frequent, and as they should be 
calculated on for running down the longitude to the Tortugas Soundings, the 
principal object ought to be to gain all you can to the eastward, after reaching 
the parallel of 25 degrees, before-mentioned, by working up in that parallel, for 
in that season (part of March until the end of April) it would be imprudent to 
run up into the vicinity of the north coast, where, before the north wind sets in, 
the E.S.E. and south winds blow with great violence. With the north wind, 
haul up for the Tortugas Bank of Soundings, but that bank should not be quitted 
to run over for the Coast of Cuba, near the Havana, either with light winds or 
norths; in the first case because the current may carry the vessel up the Gulf 
of Florida, or even through it; and, in the second, because with such winds the 
Coast of Cuba is generally obscured or indistinct, and as it 1s mostly rather an 
unmanageable wind, it might force a ship into a critical situation, and ultimately 
cause a total loss. It is hardly necessary to observe that if the destination be 
not the Havana, but to proceed through the Gulf of Florida direct, the caution 
above given is inapplicable, and the Tortugas Soundings may be quitted, even 
with light winds, proceeding as hereafter directed. 


The course for running across from the soundings on the Tortugas Bank to the 
Coast of Cuba, must be such as will compensate for the effect of the current. 
In ordinary cases, on a supposition that the ship’s rate of sailing does not exceed 
8 miles an hour, aS. by E. course will answer for making the land at the Havana; 
and S.S.E. } E. will do at the rate of 6 miles an hour: this is calculating upon 
2 miles an hour of current, which is what may generally be expected in this place. 
If the vessel’s rate of going be more than 3 miles an hour, and less than 6, a course 
may be shaped between the two above stated; or, if she goes more than 6 miles 
an hour, it will be proper to steer S.E. by S. 


If the departure from Vera Cruz takes place between the end of March and 
the middle or end of June, there will then be no necessity for keeping close hauled 
to the wind, nor for working to the eastward on reaching the parallel of 25 
degrees; because such a route would be crossing the middle of the Gulf, or nearly 
so, where you would then find nothing but settled winds from the eastward, and 
many calms, that would greatly lengthen the navigation: the most advisable 
method at this period of the year is to continue steering to the north or N.N.E., 
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with the wind rather free, until nearly reaching the vicinity of the northern 

coast; when about the parallel of 28° or 29°, the land winds and sea-breezes will 

greatly facilitate the progress to the eastward, so far as the Tortugas Sound- 

mee and then by a south course they may be quitted to the westward of the 
ortugas. 


During this season also, the passage may be made by entering on the Campeché 
Bank, for the purpose of working to windward by the variation of the land winds 
and sea-breezes, until gaining the eastern edge of the soundings, and thence to 
shape a course for the Coast of Cuba; taking care, however, to quit the bank 
as far to the south as possible, on a course in the S.E. quarter, in preference to 
one in the N.E., unless the latter be evidently much more advantageous; for, by 
so doing, the current will be avoided, which, at the N.E. corner of the bank, sets 
with considerable velocity to the northward; and then advancing a little to the 
eastward, and going on the other tack, you will fall in with the general current, 
which sets to the eastward, and which generally occurs in 223° of lat., and 852° 
of long. west from Greenwich. 


Finally, from the middle or end of June to October, the middle part of the Gulf 
ought to be avoided, for the reason before noticed; that is, calms and adverse 
winds; and also the northern coast on account of tlie hurricanes; therefore a course 
should be steered to reach the Campeché Soundings as expeditiously as possible. 


To proceed from Vera Cruz to Campeché, if it be in the season of the norths, 
endeavour to reach the parallel of 21°, and then work to windward on it, to get on 
the bank, either to the northward or southward of the Arcas, as before; and if a 
north comes on, the same passage may be made, and even more expeditiously. 
But if it be in the summer season, so soon as the outer shoals of Vera Cruz are 
cleared, it is advisable to steer towards the Coast of Tabasco, in order to work 
to windward by the variation of the land wind and sea-breezes. 


In conclusion, if bound to Vera Cruz during the season of the norths, in the 
event of their coming on, while on the soundings of Campeché, such measures 
must be adopted, as by calculating the requisite time for running the distance 
to Vera Cruz, and estimating the probable duration of the wind, which may be 
judged of by its greater or less degree of strength, will bring the vessel upon the 
coast at the expiration of the gale; so as to make available the first opportunity 
for entering the harbour when the breeze sets in. 
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APPENDIX. 


REMARKS ON THE WINDS PREVAILING IN THE SEAS AND ON THE COoasT 
DESCRIBED IN THE PRECEDING PAGES, TAKEN FROM THE 
‘* DERRETERO DE LAS IsLas ANTILLAS.,’’ 


The general Trade Wind prevalent between the tropics, is also felt upon the 
coast of Guayana, in the Caribbean Sea, and the Gulf of Mexico, but subject to 
variations, of which the one occurs every day constantly and regularly, and the 
other may be considered as annual. The diurnal period of change is produced 
by the sea-breeze, which blows upon the shore with an angle of inclination of 
about two points, more or less, from the perpendicular, according to the position 
and some other circumstances of the coast; and by the land-breeze, which, 
proceeding from the interior of the land, blows out to sea. The sea-breeze sets 
in between 9 and 10 o’clock in the morning, and blows as long as the sun is above 
the horizon, increasing in strength as the sun rises in altitude, and diminishing 
in the same proportion; so that at noon the breeze is towards its greatest 
strength, and at sunset it dies away entirely. The land-breeze sets in before 
midnight, and blows until, and even a little after, sunrise; so that between the 
pees and sea-breezes there is generally an interval of some hours perfectly 
calm. 

The annual period of the winds is produced by the approach or the retreat of 
the sun, occasioning the only distinction of seasons known between the tropics, 
namely, the Wet and the Dry. The wet or rainy season commences when the sun 
is in the Tropic of Cancer, when the rain frequently pours down in torrents, 
accompanied with heavy storms of thunder. During this season the wind draws 
round from the S.E. quarter, when calms are frequent, although at times the 
wind blows very fresh, and the atmosphere is very thick and cloudy. 

When the sun reaches the Tropic of Capricorn, then begins the dry season, 
and the Trade Wind sets in from the N.E. fresh, but very pleasant. In this 
season also the wind occasionally blows from north and N.W.; it is generally 
very strong, and maintains a sort of alternation with the regular Trade Wind, 
being more common in November and December than in February and March. 

About the time of the change from the one season to the other, there is this 
sensible difference, that in April and May no change is felt in the atmosphere, 
and the weather is in general fine and pleasant. In August, September, and 
October, however, the wind is very feeble, with frequent calms, interrupted, 
nevertheless, at times with furious hurricanes, rendering very dangerous the 
navigation of those seas at that time. From this remark must be excepted the 
Islands of Trinidad, Tobago, and Grenada, the Coasts of Terra Firma or the 
Spanish Main, the Gulfs of Darien and Honduras, and the Bight of Vera Cruz;* 
to which parts these violent hurricanes do not extend. In the space between 
the Islands of Porto Rico, St. Domingo or Hayti, and Jamaica, and the Spanish 
Main, the regular N.K. Trade Wind prevails, with some alternations near the 
land, now to be mentioned. 

In the great islands of Porto Rico, St. Domingo or Hayti, Jamaica and Cuba, 
the land-breeze by night, and sea-breeze by day, never fail. These land-breezes 
are the strongest anywhere known, and are highly serviceable in sailing to the 
eastward or to windward, which, without their help, would be quite 
impracticable. In the smaller islands, or Caribbees, such as Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, «&c., there are no land-breezes. 

On the coast of Guayana, no land-breeze is ever felt, nor any other than the 
general Trade Wind found between the Tropics. In January, February, and 
March the winds blow from north to E.N.E. with clear weather; in April, May, 


* See, however, remarks on page 3. 
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and June they blow from east to S.E.; in July, August, and September there is 
a succession of calms and heavy gales from south to S.W.; and in October, 
November, and December, the rains fall almost without intermission, and the 
atmosphere is in general cloudy and dark. In the dry season, from January to 
June, the heat is very intense, and in the wet season the torrents of rain and 
thunder-storms are very heavy and incessant. 


On the coast of Cumana and Caraccas, on as far as Cape la Vela, the trade wind 
follows its regular course; but from that cape on to Point St. Blas, its direction 
is changed, blowing from N.E. to N.N.E., excepting in March, April, May, and 
June, when it draws round to E.N.E., and then it blows with such violence, that 
vessels can carry no sail, but are obliged to lie-to. These violent gales, well 
known to those who navigate these seas, extend from the middle of the channel 
to within 2 or 3 leagues of the coast, where they are greatly abated, especially 
in the night time. Along the same coast, as far as the Gulf of Nicaragua, a 
westerly wind prevails, called by the people of the country Vendevale, from 
July to December. These head-winds from the westward, however, extend 
only to 18° N. latitude, nor do they blow continually, being frequently inter- 
rupted by the proper Trade Wind. 


Along the Mosquito shore, by Truxillo and Honduras on to Bacalar, in the 
months of February, March, April, and May, the regular Trade Wind prevails ; 
but interrupted in the first two months, from time to time, by a north wind. 
In June, July, and August, the wind usually comes from the S.E. and S.W. 
quarters, with heavy squalls and calms. In September, October, November, 
December, and January, the winds blow from the S.W. and N.W. quarters, 
frequently varying from W.S.W. to W.N.W. and north, which last but a short 
time. 


On the part of the coast of Yucatan, between Cape Catoché and Point Piedras, 
or D’Esconocida, and thence southward to Campeché, the only wind is the N.E. 
Trade Wind, interrupted by heavy north winds in their season. On this part 
of the coast, and about the end of April, begin the squalls from N.E to S.E., 
which set in after noon: they last about an hour, and when evening comes on, 
the atmosphere has regained its usual moderate state. This season of gales 
and squalls continues to September ; and during the whole of this period, along 
the coast, are sea-breezes from N.N.W to N.E. It is observed that the fresher 
the sea-breezes are, the more violent are the gales and squalls, particularly from 
June to September. The sea-breezes begin about 11 o’clock in the forenoon, 
and in the night, the wind draws round to east, E.S.E., and S.E., so that it 
may be considered as a land breeze. 


On the coast of Vera Cruz, and on to Tampico, the Trade Wind prevails from 
E.S.E. and east, in April, May, June, and July; and in the night the wind 
comes off the land from south to S.W.; should, however, the land-breeze come 
from the N.W. with drizzling rain, the wind on the following day will blow from 
the north, N.N.E., or N.E., especially in August and September. These winds 
are there called Vendevales, or head winds; and as they are but light, and raise 
no sea, it is as easy to take the anchorage with them as with the Trade Wind ; 
but they are contrary for a vessel leaving the anchorage, which must therefore 
take advantage of the land-breeze. These head winds, or vendevales, extend 
only from 20 to 80 leagues from the coast, where they meet with winds from the 
east and E.S.E. From the middle of September to March, great care and 
caution are required in taking the anchorage of Vera Cruz, on account of the 
very heavy north winds. That anchorage (as before said) is very confined, and 
the entrance much obstructed by shoals; besides which, it affords little or no 
shelter against the north winds: for these reasons it is extremely dangerous to 
take that port when they blow, as they prevent the vessel from gaining the 
anchorage. On this account, and that seamen may have all the information to 
be obtained on the subject, it appears proper here to give an extract of observa- 
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tions made upon the winds at Vera Cruz, by Don Bernardo de Orta, Captain in 
the Spanish navy, who was Captain of the port in that station :— 

‘‘ Although in the Gulf of Mexico, which is partly situate within the Tropic of 
Cancer, it cannot be properly said, that any other than the Trade Wind prevails ; 
still the interruption given tu that general wind by those from the north, in the 
months from September to March, necessitates the division of the year into two 
seasons, the wet and the dry, or of Trade Winds and north winds. The wet 
season, in which the Trade Winds blow without interruption, lasts from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox; and the dry season, in which the north winds 
blow, last from September to March; but for greater clearness we will treat of 
each separately. 


“The Dry, or North Wind Season.—It is usually, in the month of September, 
that the first north winds begin to be felt ; but neither in it, nor in the following 
month of October, do they blow with much force. It happens even, sometimes, 
that the north winds, in these months, do not blow at all; but then the Trade 
Wind is interrupted by violent squalls and torrents of rain. In November the 
north winds set in, blowing constantly and very strong, and lasting all through 
December, January, and February. During these months, from the time the 
north wind is felt, it increases in strength for four hours or more; when it 
acquires its greatest violence, which lasts for 48 hours, and then continues for 
some days, but with moderate strength. In these months the north winds 
bring dark weather, and are apt to draw to the N.E., and they return so 
frequently that the interval between them varies from four to six days. In 
March and April, the north winds are neither so frequent nor do they last so 
long; the weather is likewise clearer; but on the other hand they blow with 
much more force during the first 24 hours than in the other months, and more 
seldom draw to the N.E. From November forward, when the north winds have 
set in, the weather, in the intervals between their returns, is fair and pleasant, 
the trade wind blowing regularly by day, and the land-breeze by night. 

‘‘The approach of the north winds may be known by various signs some time 
before they come on. These signs are a steady south wind setting in; moisture 
on the walls of the house and pavement of the streets; having a clear distinct 
view of the Peak of Orizaba, and the mountainous ridge of Perote and Villarica; 
the ranges and slopes of San Martin covered with a whitish haze; an increased 
heat in the weather; a low thick fog proceeding rapidly from the south. The 
best mode of foretelling the approach of the north winds, however, is by the 
barometer. This instrument, during the north winds at Vera Cruz, varies in its 
rise and fall only eight-tenths of an inch: that is to say, the mercury never 
rises above 30°6 inches, nor sinks below 29°8 inches; its medium height is 30°1 
inches. The barometer foretells the north wind by falling; but it does not 
really begin to blow until the barometer has again risen, which it always does 
a few minutes before the north wind comes on. In this state of things, lightning 
shooting along the horizon, particularly in the N.W. and N.E.; a glittering 
appearance on the sea, and gossamer webs on the rigging of the ship in the day- 
time, give sufficient warning not to trust to the weather, for the north wind will 
infallibly soon begin to blow. 

‘‘This wind generally falls away at sunset: that is, it is not nearly so strong 
as from 9 o’clock in the morning to 3 in the afternoon, excepting when it happens 
to set in in the evening, or at night-fall; for in such a case it goes on with 
increasing violence, regardless of this rule. It sometimes happens that after 
night-fall, and even at midnight, the north wind changes to the land-breeze, or 
to the N.W. Should this happen, and that at day-break the wind should come 
round to the S8.W. quarter, then the north wind will be of no long continuance, 
and at the usual time the sea-breeze will come on: should this not happen, 
however, then at sunrise, or a little afterwards, or at the beginning of the flood- 
tide, the north wind will again begin to blow with as much force as in the fore- 
going day: the wind in this case is called the Tide North Wind. - 
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‘‘The most certain indication of the north wind going off is when it goes round 
towards the east: for when in the afternoon it draws to the N.E., although the 
following morning should set in dark and cloudy, if the land-breeze blows in the 
night-time from the S.W. quarter, the trade wind will certainly blow in the. 
afternoon, and the weather will be fair and good for four or six days, which is 
the usual interval between the returns of the north winds. Should the north 
wind, however, after changing to N.E., again draw back to N.N.E. or north, no 
confidence ought to be placed in the weather. Instances are not wanting of the 
most violent north winds even in the months of May, June, July, and August, 
but such occurrences are very rare. 


“The Wet or Trade Wind Season.—This lasts from March to September: In 
the end of March, and all April, the trade winds, occasionally interrupted, as 
was before noticed, by north winds, come from the E.S.E. pretty fresh, some- 
times with clear at others with dark weather, occasionally drawing a little to the 
S.E., and blowing the whole night through, without giving room to the land- 
breeze, which usually blows in the night-time, and is the freshest when the 
rains have set in. 

‘‘From the time when the sun comes to the zenith of Vera Cruz, until he 
return to it from the north, that is from the 16th of May to the 27th of July, the 
trade wind is subject to calms, with much thick weather, and occasionally short 
but severe squalls; and even after that period light winds are often felt from 
N.W. to N.E. 

‘‘From the 27th of July to the middle of October, when the north winds set 
in, the squalls are heavier, with great falls of rain, accompanied with lightning 
and thunder; but the heaviest squalls of all come from the east, although they 
last the shortest time. 

‘‘In the season of the Trade Wind, the total variation of the barometer is 
only four-tenths of an inch; the greatest height of the mercury being 30°35 
inches, and the least 29°96 inches. The thermometer in June rises to 87°, and 
never falls below 833°. In December it rises to 804° and never falls below 664°. 
These observations were made in the coolest and most airy room of the castle, 
where the instrument was not exposed to the external air. 

‘‘In the months of August and September seldom a year passes without 
hurricanes in the Floridas, and other parts of the Antilles: but at Vera Cruz, 
and other points of the coast, as far as Campeché, they are never felt; only the 
sea is sometimes much agitated, in consequence of the hurricanes in some other 
quarter. The hurricanes generally come on from the N.E. quarter, and most 
commonly, though not always, go round by the S.E. quarter. When no baro- 
meter is at hand to foretell their approach, it may be know by the trade wind 
blowing from the N.E. quarter, with drizzling rain and close weather.” Thus 
far Don Bernado de Orta. 

From Tampico to the Bay of Matagorda the wind blows regularly and light 
from the S.E. quarter, from April to August; on the contrary, in the other 
months, that part of the coast is greatly exposed, on account of the very heavy 
gales from east and E.S.E., blowing, without intermission, for two or three days 
before they draw round to the nerth. As far north as to latitude 263°, in the 
summer, the land-breeze blows from midnight until 9 o’clock, a.m. 

From Matagorda Bay on to the Mississippi the land-breeze blows in the 
morning: but in the oay une the wind comes away from S.E. or E.S.E., and 
in the evening it generally blows from the S.W. In winter the south winds are 
very squally, blowing for two or three days together. The most dangerous 
months, however, in that part of the sea, are August, September, October, and 
November, on account of the hurricanes and cross winds, which do not allow a 
vessel to carry sail. Off the mouths of the Mississippi, thick fogs are very 
common, especially in February, March, and April. 

From the Mississippi to 28° N. latitude, the trade wind prevails from the 
N.E. and S.E. quarters in the morning, in the months from April to July, 
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changing in the evening to the S.W. These S.W. winds are very squally in 
August, September, and October, the season during which also the south winds 
blow very hard, mixed with hurricanes. From Novembcr to March the north 
winds blow, beginning, however, at S.E. and south, with much rain: thence 
they change to S.W. and west, when they continue some time very strong, and 
then draw round to N.W. and north when the weather clears up. 

_From 28° N. latitude to the southern cays of Florida, the trade wind blows 
till noon, when the sea-breeze sets in: this happens at least in summer, but in 
winter, particularly from November to March, the winds come from the S.W. 
quarter, bringing in a heavy sea. 

In the Gulf of Florida, the prevailing wind is the trade wind, intcrrupted, 
however, in winter by north winds, and in summer by calms. Although the 
northern boundary of this channel lies in latitude 28°, and, of course, within the 
limits of the trade winds, it is necessary to recollect that in winter, that is from 
November to April, variable winds are met with, from the S.E. and S.W. 
quarters, even as low as latitude 27°, and even more to the southward; and 
that in summer, or from May to September, variable winds from the S.E. and 
S.W. quarters are met with all over the channel or gulf, 
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When we consider that the only way to ascertain the existence and velocity 
of currents at sea, is by comparing the ship’s reckoning with her true place 
determined by accurate observation; and reflect at the same time on the 
uncertainty of the reckoning, produced by irregularities in both the course and 
the distance sailed; it will no longer be a matter of surprise that our knowledge 
of a should be so imperfect, especially in great and spacious bays and 

Ss. 

ont is a general remark, that vessels sailing befor ethe trade, or any other pre- 
valent wind, find themselves not a few leagues a-head of their reckoning, in 
proportion to the length of the run. Thus, in a voyage from Europe to the 
West Indies, a ship will run 4, and even 6 degrees a-head of her reckoning; and 
in that from America to the Philippine Islands, across the Pacific Ocean, ships 
have been known to run no less than 15 or 20° before their reckoning. Hence it 
is concluded that, between the tropics, a current exists, called by naturalists 
the Equatorial Current, setting from east to west, with a velocity computed at 
4 leagues in 24 hours. This allowance we recommend to be made in deter- 
mining a ship’s place; but if this correction be in some places accurate, it will 
be found in others very erroneous. In this case, the best method of finding the 
ship’s place, will be to make frequent observations to determine the longitude, 
by which the rate and effects of the current may be precisely known. 

It is not only in navigating the seas between the tropics that a ship will run 
a-head of her reckoning: similar effects are experienced in much higher 
latitudes; and in general it is observed that, in narrow seas, a ship will run 
before her reckoning, when going before a wind that blows long in one direction 
abaft the beam; but that the reckoning will be a-head of the ship when sailing 
with a constant wind before the beam. This. it is said, will generally happen, 
but not always; for cases have occurred where effects were precisely the 
reverse. 

The motion communicated to the waters, by the continued action of the wind 
blowing in one direction, seems to be the chief cause of currents on the scas and 
east coasts of America, and the islands noticed in the present work; a circum- 
stance not observed in any other part of the globe; and known, espccially on 
the coast of North America, by the name of the GULF STREAM. 

[C. Catocny To G. FLoripa.] M 
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The winds from the eastward, blowing all the year round between the tropics, 
must, unquestionably, impress upon the waters a motion to the westward, in 
which direction they move on until they meet with the continent of America, 
where their direction is a little changed towards the N.W., with which they 
pass along the-coast of Guayana; the volume and force of the current being 
augmented by the union of the waters from the many great rivers which fall 
into the sea on that coast. Entering united through the Gulf of Paria, and on 
the N.E. of Trinidad, these currents pour into the Caribbean Sea, through 
various channels between the islands, as far north as Martinique; thence taking 
a direction about W.N.W.. they make for the channel between Cape Catoché, in 
Yucatan, and Cape St. Antonio, in Cuba; whence, drawing round to N.E. and 
E.N.E., they make their way out of the Gulf of Mexico, through the Strait of 
Florida; and running along the coast of the United States of America, cease to 
be observed on the Great Bank of Newfoundland, which may be considered as 
the bar of this great stream. 

The direction and force of the great current undergo various changes, accord- 
ing to the form, position, and nature of those parts of the sea through which it 
passes; sufficient data, however, have not yet been obtained to enable us to 
point out these changes with proper accuracy. In some spots, such as Florida 
Channel, the setting and drift of the current are known with tolerable exact- 
ness; but it is not so among the Windward and Leeward Islands, where, in 
some places, no current at all is observed, in others, it is just perceptible, and 
in others, the current runs with great force. For this reason, it is proposed to 
treat separately of the different tracts of coast. 

On the coast of Guayana are found two currents; the one the Great General 
Current from the eastward, and the other produced by the tides. The first 
reaches within about 12 leagues of the land, or into 8 fms. of water; from which 
boundary the setting of the tide is perceptible, making towards the shore during 
the flood, and out to the N.E. during the ebb. In the Gulf of Paria the general 
current is also affected by the tides, as will be noticed in speaking of that part 
of the coast. 

In the channels and passes between the Southern Windward Islands, the great 
current runs at a rate of not less than 1 mile in the hour, but it is liable to such 
variations that it is impossible precisely to fix either its direction or its velocity. 
Notice, however, has been taken of the currents along the coast of Porto Rico, 
on a part of St. Domingo or Hayti, and in the channel between these islands. To 
this information we must add that, according to the opinion of many navigators, 
neither on the south coast of St. Domingo or Hayti, nor on either side of Jamaica, 
nor on the south side of Cuba, as far as Cape Cruz, is there any sensible general 
current, and that where any setting of the waters is perceptible, it is peculiar to 
some particular part of the coast, and occasioned by various circumstances. 
From Cape Cruz the current becomes sensible, setting always west, with a slight 
bending to the south or north, which has sometimes been observed to amount 
to 20 miles in one day’s run. 

On the north coast of St. Domingo or Hayti, and in what are called the 
Debouchés, or Desembogues (the openings), on the north of that island, no 
sensible current is met with; although in the neighbourhood of certain parts of 
the coast very extraordinary currents are sometimes found. 

In the Old Bahama Channel are regular tides all the year round, but the 
current in that channel is subject to great variations. 

Along the north coast of the Spanish Main (Columbia), from Trinidad to Cape 
la Vela, the great current passes along by the range of islands lying out before 
the coast, inclining a little to the southward opposite to the passes between 
these islands, and running at the rate of 14 mile per hour. 

Between these islands and the continent, especially near the land, it is observed 
that at one time the current sets west, at another east. From Cape la Vela the 
great body of the current moves about W.N.W., diminishing in velocity as it 
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spreads over a greater space: from it a branch breaks off, running about a mile 
in an hour, following the direction of the coast on to Carthagena. From this 
place, and in an extent of sea north from the continent to lat. 14° N., the current 
is found to vary, so that during the trade wind it sets to the westward, and in 
the time of the contrary head-winds or Vendevales it sets to the eastward. 

On the Mosquito Shore, in the Bay of Honduras, and at Bacalar, the changes 
in the current seem to follow no fixed law: all that can be said of them is, that 
at a good distance from the shore the waters set about N.W., the common 
direction of the great general current. 

In running across between Carthagena and other parts of the Spanish Main, 
and the islands to the northward, it has been observed that, in a voyage in the 
month of December, from La Guayra to the east part of St. Domingo (Hayti), a 
difference in the ship’s place of 106 miles was produced to the westward in the 
course of only 7 days, the length of the voyage. 

In the channel, or pass, between Cape Catoché and Cape San Antonio, as also 
on the shallow ground out before Campeché, in the bottom of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the Gulf of Florida, the currents met with are as stated. To these we ° 
will add that the currents of the Gulf of Florida set E.N.E. as far as the Shoal 
or Bank of Roques, called by the English Salt Cay Bank; there the current 
forms an elbow turning to the northward, and in that direction makes a fair 
opening into the Atlantic, in a stream along the midst of it, by which the waters 
of the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea are carried on to the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland. This great current is called the Gulf Stream, in which are 
noticed three circumstances :— 

Ist. That the stream passes along the coast of North America at a distance 
varying according to the state of the winds, but which may in general be settled 
at about 20 leagues. 2nd. That in proportion as the current removes from its 
source it increases in breadth, and diminishes its velocity; and 3rd. That from 
the time you enter this current you lose all soundings, or, at least, the ground 
is found only at a very great depth. 

In order to know when you are in this great current or Gulf Stream you must 
observe the colour of the water, which, in the stream, is of a dark blue, while 
that of the ocean is of a light blue, and the water in soundings near the land is 
greenish. The water of the stream, when examined in a vessel, is colourless, as 
is the case with the water between the Tropics, and it contains more salt than 
that of the ocean on each side of it. Meeting with a quantity of sea-weed on 
the water is also a sign, which although it does not certainly show the ship to 
be in the stream, yet it is a good indication of being at least near to it. 

The heat of the water in the Gulf Stream is greater than that in the ocean, 
as the following table will show :— 

THERMOMETETS, 
- Fahrenheit. Reaumur. 
In December, in the Atlantic, and within soundings on the 


Coast - . - . - . . . . - 47° 63° 
A little before entering the Stream - . . . - 60 123 
In the Stream =- - - . - - - . - 70 17} 
Before arriving at Newfoundland, in the Stream- . . 66 15} 
Off Newfoundland, without the Current = - . - - 54 10 
Beyond the Bank, in open Sea - - . . - - 60 123 
In approaching the coast of England the thermometer fell 

gradually to - . . . . . . - - 48 7 
In June, off the coast of America, and within Soundings - 61 13 
In the Current - - : . . . - . : 77 20 


In these last two observations the difference between the temperature of the 
current and that of the Atlantic, in summer, was 16° of Fahrenheit, equal to 7° 
of Reaumur. In the former observations, during winter, the difference between 
the Atlantic and the current was 23° of Fahrenheit, equal to 10° of Reaumur. 
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Ag 
Lat. | Long. Number and Character of | _ Period of a s 
NAME OF LIGHT. Colour of Light. Revolutionor| 2B | ® 
N. W. Fog Signal. Light. System. 3 bs ¥ 
AG 
Progresso .--| 21°17"! 89° 39'| 1 | white ee Fl. 1 minute | 17 7 
Sisal .--| 21°10" 90° 3'11| white a F. ae 12 8 
Celestun ..-| 20°51'| 90°24'| 2} white s F. 10; 8 
Campeché ... ..-| 19°50] 90° 33’| 1 | white sl F. 14} 9 
Alacran Reef ... ..| 22°24" 89°42" 1 | white ..(e.& Gr. FL. enstretng. 13 | 10 
Arcas Cays .-.| 20° 12"| 91°59" 1! white ...|F. & Gr. Fl.| 2m. 40s. | 18 | 18 
Seiba Playa ... ..-| 19°41'| 90° 42’ 1 | white ..| Grp. Fl. |13 seconds; 10 | 15 
Seiba Playa (Village) ...| 19°39'/ 90°41" 1| red aes 5 | 16 
Champoton River ..| 19°22’ 90°43" 1 | white | : ve 10 | 16 
Xicalango ..| 18°38"| 91°55"| 1 | white Rev. |30 seconds| 16; 17 
40 s. to be 
Tabasco River ..| 18°88] 92°43’) 1| white FI. altered to} 14 | 20 
60 seconds 
3 West side of 
oc entrance _...| 18° 8'| 94°24'| 1] white F. 10 
: © } 394 yards from 
bs < preceding . » |1] white F. 10 |; 22 
& | Hast side of 
& entrance __...| 18° 9'/ 94°24"|2| green F, 5 
ALVARADO ( El Vigia o4arl are ager L| white F. 10 
BAR {EI Foon 18°40" 95°46" 1 | white F, Ne 
Anegada Reef—Sta. or. 
illa aes .-.| 19° 8'| 95°49" 1| white ..(\E. & Gr. Fl.) building | 18 | 24 
Medio Islet ..| 19° 5'| 95°56’) 1| white & red F, sis 12 | 24 
Convent San ; 
<8 Francisco .-.| 19°11'| 96° 9'|1| white Fl. 1 minute | 15 
fa 24Fort San ace de 26 
>O] Ulloa.. er » |1| white F, 8 
Town ..| 19°12'| 96° 8" 1 | red ae a 
Sacrificios Islet [19°10 96° 5'11| white & red [Oce. white occ. 68, | 11 | 27 
Tuxpan River, Entrance | 21° 0’ 97°20’ 1| white er oy 13 | 31 
Lobos Cay, S.W. side ...| 21°28'| 97°18'| 1| white Fl. | 80 seconds 13 | 32 
Tampico a eg aaa 22° 16'| 97°49" 1| white Grp. Fl. | 8 fl. 80 8. | 18 | 83 
Brazos (Pt. Isabel ...; 26° 5'|97°12'|1| white F. & Fl. | 1 minute | 15 39 
SANTIAGO ae Island 26° 4'97°10'|1| white F, 13 
Aransas Pass .. .| 27°52'|97° 811]! white F. 13 | 40 
Cavallo Pass, Matagorda 28° 20'| 96°25" 1 | white Fl, 90 seconds| 15 | 41 
Brazos River, North 
side, one mile within 
mouth : ..| 28° 57"| 95° 18" 1 | white Fl. 10 seconds| 16 {| 42 
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NAME OF LIGHT. Colour of Light. Revolution or ois 
Fog Signal. Light. System. | & by 

AS 


| 


z Bolivar Pt., N. side, 29°22’ 94°46’ 1| white F. 17 
© Fort Point, N.N.E 
e ’ y 
g ~}] end ... ...| 29°20’, 94°46’ 1| white & red F. 12 |; 438 
= 4 | Half-moon Shoal ../ 29°24’ 94° as 1 white, fogbell F. 11 
3 (eaean ee cei nme E : 
alveston 0431 re fog ell.. F. sas 12; 44 
zo [Bast oe a side| 29° et 93° ae 1 white ..| FE. & FL |90 seconds| 15 
fm <1Kast Jetty, Ex- i 46 
ge treme .| 29° 40’, 93°50’, 1 | red ‘as F. des 
Calcasieu Riv., Entrance 29°47' 93°21’ 1! white —.... | ae 13 | 46 
Atchafalaya Bay, S.W.!- ) 
Reef ,| 29°23" 91°29" 1 white, fogbell F. ae 13 | 47 
Ship Island Shoal ss | 28°55’, 91° : 1 white, fogbell Fl, 30 seconds| 16 | 48 
imballier Bay, mile 
‘3 ee ae of ee 29° 8’ 90°21’ 1] white F.. |temporary| ... | 48 
Barataria Bay, Gran ) 
Pass ° 29°17’, 89°57’ 1! white F, ..  |18] 49 
(S.-W. Pass, W. side.. 28°58’ 89°23’ 1| white F. ae 16 | 49 
- os Ae Cae see a) a 10’ 1! white a EE 5 seconds | 16 
(fq |S. Pass, E. Jetty ...| 28°59’ 89° 8’ 1! red, fogbell.. F. 8 | 51 
1S, Pass Light-vessel.| 28°59’, 89° 7’ 1 w. fog whistle F. 11 | 51 
= Head of Passes, Deer : 
Ay age Ba be 4 . 1 white,fogbell fF. 11 
* Tetties | ast Je ys. Pc eet 1| white ; F. oes 
Oy West Jetty.. 29° 9’ 89°15’ 1! red ae F, se me 
wn | N. Pass—Pass & 52 
“| Loutre ... ...| 29°11’ 89° 2 1/ white  ...| F. & Fl. |45 seconds| 13 
oN. Pass—West se 
— Head "eee 99 99 1 white F, 10 
= |N. Pass—Beacon in | 
front... a eer » |1) white F. 
Chandeleur Island ...| 30° 3’ 88°58’ 1' white wk F. er 16 | 58 
Cat Island... ...| 80°14" 89°10’ 1. white F. & Fl. |90 seconds| 12 | 54 
4 (Merril Shellbank ...| 30°14" 89°15'\1 white, fogbell —_F. we «| 1D] 54 
Z, | Lake Borgne ...| 80° 11’) 89°28"| 1 white,fogbell, F. 12 | 55 
 , West Rigolets ..-| 30° 11’| 89° 45"| 1 | white F, 11 | 55 
S| Ship Island se] 80°13" 88°58’ 1) red wf OK, .. | 11] 56 
~ | Biloxi ee ...| 80°24" 88°54’ 1| white ~~ .. F. see 18 | 56 
+ Horn Island ...| 80° 13’, 88°31’ 1 w., red flash. F. & Fl. | 1 minute | 12 | 56 
A sabres ee .».| 80°17, 88°35") 1 white vee F, si 12 | 56 
wm | East Pascagoula 
D River ... | ous ever 88° 34’ 1| white F. 11 | 57 
G [Pascagoula River" sorayssrau!t/"0, “|B 1 
Sand Island .».| 80° 11’, 88° 8’ 1| white = F. bee 17 58 
i] rear light 1 white, fogbell F. ase 11 
4 Mobile Point ,| 80° 14’ gg° 11) red F. 11 58 
aa) 99 eee 99 99 1| white e F, cece eee 
S Mobile Bay .0e| 80° 26" 88° 17 1 gee aes .& Fl. |80 seconds| 12 | 58 
Battery Gladden _...| 80°40’ 88° 0'|1| white & red. F, ss 13 | 59 
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Character of 


Number and Period of ; 
NAME OF LIGHT. Colour of Light. merclugen or ) 
i stem. Aa 


° . Fog Signal. Light. y 


Pensacola, near Fort 


' Barancas ee-| 30° 21"| 87°19" 1 | white Fl 1 minute | 20 
ZA Pensacola Bar | 
a Beacon ... - » |1| white «an F. se 11 

Caycas Shoal 
3 Beacons ear » |2\| white  ... F, sss sae 
S a x ae o » |2] white F, ey ‘ 

0 acR 
a3 | Beacons | 80°19"| 87°19") 1} white ...| , 60 
Zz 99 99 1 red eee F, 

a Near Fort Barrancas, 

Beacons eee <a - ; white F. - ; 
Cape San Blas ...| 29°40" 85°21"! 1 white roi] Fi | amitute | 16 | 63 
ee coe a o--| 29°85"| 86° 8") 1 wane ae F. a. Magee - 64 

t rge’s Soun 0 white _...| Grp. Fl. | 10 seconds" 16 

E. Pass sa 29° 60" 84°42" 1 white dee F. 7 aes ae 64 
St. Mark’s River, E. side 30° 4'| 84°11") 1| white F, she 15 | 66 


Seahorse Cay, E. 
oH as side ...  —_«..| 20° 6 88° 41) white  ...| F.& Fl. | 1 minute | 14 


4 )Turning Point 

a] 6 Beacon, N. 50°E., 67 
o 16 cables from 

preceding ---| 20° 6’ 88° 81) red awe F. ove sl 

Anclote Cays, 8. end _...| 28°10’| 82°61" 1| red was Fl. 80 seconds| 16 | 68 
Egmont Cay, Entrance..| 27°86'| 82°46'| 1 er F. aa 15 | 69 
Tampa Bay ... beacons, w. & F, re ee 12169 
Manatee River oe ve "| xed lights.. F eee o- |) 70 


Gasparilla Island..| 26°48'| 82°15" 1| Woite, With | F & FI, /20 seconds| 12 


El af red 
5 B 158 yards S. 56° W. 
of the above ...|_,, » -|21| white ae F. ssa are ee 
cE In 10 feet water 
'S) ‘ near the middle 
of the harbour...| 26° 46'| 82° 6’ 1) red wes F. pe 8 
Sanibel Island «oo| 26° 27"| 82° 11) white ...| FEF. & Fl. | 2 minutes| 16 | 72 
Loggerhead Cay ...| 24° 38") 82°56’ 1 | white wis F. sui 18 
oh ar 78 
arden Cay re hee nen . 
Tortugas Harbour 24° 88'| 82° 53'| 1 | white ee F, sve 13 


Rebecca Shoal ooe| 24°85" 82°85" 1| white & red. FI. 10 seconds| 13 | 74 
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